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_‘iBY ALICE BROWN. 
THOU, whose short path lay one with mine, 
Did not our days fleet, velvet-shod ? 
We proved the stars, and probed the deep; 
We wondered o’er the One called God. 


It seemed discourse could have no’end, 
So sweet it was to find a friend. 











Now, lacking thee, I lack delight, 
While hours go crawling, fretting by. 
Thought cries in vain, and, grieving, finds 
No kindly voice to give reply. 
To meet, touch*hands and part again, 
Was joy’s one drop in seas of pain, 


Thov, shallow Self, with wailings set 
In minor key to mournful tune! 
Roses still blossom, tho they fade, 
And every year renews her June. 
On Nature’s page is graven deep, 
“To have and love is not to keep.” 


But not to lose. Oh, day be swift, 
When, wandering with joyous feet 
Through worlds where dreams come warm to life, 
In some fair garden we may meet! 
And ‘‘Thou ?”? will one, all gladness, cry, 
The other, well contented, “I!” 
Boston, Mass. 
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WHEN THE KING WON HIs CROWN. 
(Ronédel.) 








$ 
BY ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON FISKE, 





WHEN the King won his Crown no choir chanted bless- 
ing, 
No champion, in challenge bold, the glove flung down; 
Nor shining spears encircled, nor people loyal pressing, 
When the King won his Crown. 


He had fought in holy war beneath the foes’ fierce frown, 
The hapless ones he succored, his blood their wrongs 


redressing ; 
Now serge the scarred breast folded, for purples of the 
throne. P 
Some ‘followed his still state, and kissed, in mute ca- 
ressing, 
The brow that smiled ‘neath snow, deep-drifted o’er 
the brown ; 
O’er the mound a Cross they raised, his humble faith 
confessing, 
When the King won his Crown. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 
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THE DARK SIDE OF TRUTH. 


BY FRANK CRANE, 








Wo! wo! for I have seen the dark side of Truth! 
Not clear and bright 
With eternal light, 
But cruel and black and full of wrath, 
With the lurid look that perdition hath, 
Without mercy or ruth. 
Wo unto me that I’ve seen the dark side of Truth! 


When first she drew aside the curtains of my soul, 
She turned her fair side, 
All glorious, heaven eyed ; 
She filled me with longings infinitely deep ; 
I felt aspiration exultingly sweep 
To the highest goal ; 
My life burst into bloom when Truth came to my soul, 


Her sweet hand beckoned me, but I did not follow her; 
. Too well I loved pleasure 
And heaping up: treasure. 
_» Her heart drew mine to the good, 
So radiant strong she stood, 
Fragrant as myrrh ; 
My brutish spirit stayed, I would not follow her. 


Sudden her fair face changed, and I saw the other side. 
Oh, the awful wrath 
Her other look hath! 
And every joy she bad promised me 
Was turned to a curse of misery. 
Would God I had died 
Before her fair face changed and I saw the other side! 
Oman, NzB., 
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THE SHORTENING OF THE COLLEGE YEAR. 


BY TEUNIS S, HAMLIN, D.D. 








I HAVE been making a brief study of the catalogs of 
three of our leading universities, Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, covering a period of about forty years. Many 
very interesting facts are thus disclosed. For example, 
the cost of living, at various dates, and the cost of a col- 
lege education in general. 

‘Board at Harvard in 1855-56 ranged from $2.75 to $4 
per week ; at Yale, from $2.25 to $3.50, and at Princeton, 
from $2 to $4. Tuition and sundry college expenses 
were, $75, $60, and $55 to $50 respectively. All necessary 
expenses for a year’s course are said to have been, at 
Harvard, $249; at Yale, $190 to $280, and at Princeton, 
about $180, These sums do not include clophing. or 
traveling expenses. 

Twelve years later, 1867-68, dietie after the close of 
the Civil War, board was from $5 to $8 per week at Har- 
vard, and at Yale from $3.75 to $7. I have no Princeton 
statistics of this date. The necessary expenses had risen 
to from $297 to $470, and $312 to $472, 

In 1874-75, board at Harvard was $4 to$8 ; at Yale the 
same ; at Princeton, $3.75 to $7. Necessary expenses, $400 
to $650 ; $375 to 650, and $306 to $551 respectively. 

In the intervening twenty years there has been asteady 
increase in the cost of an education at thése universities. 
At no one of them can a year be now spent comfortably 
for less than $800; and the average student, who lives 
ang dresses well, and takes a fair share in the athletics, 
amusements, publications. etc., will use about one thou- 
sand dollars. Of course, he may go as far above this as 
he pleases, or as his father’s purse will allow. But for 
comfort and respectability, $800 to $1,000 will be re- 
quired. 

But it is to the change in the period of study that my 
attention has been chiefly directed. In 1855-’56 the col- 
lege year consisted of forty weeks at Harvard aud Yale, 
and of forty-one weeks at Princeton. Twenty years 
later it had been reduced one week. Twelve years later 
it had been reduced to thirty-six weeks, and it stands at 
that figure at present. The vacation of sixteen weeks is 
distributed differently at different institutions ; but there 
are usually thirteen weeks together in the long summer 
vacation. 

Now, the question raised is, Are thirty-six weeks of 
study in the year enough? It must be remembered that 
this period is. nominal rather than real. The opening 
and closing days, not only of the year but of each term, 
are practically idle; there are various legal holidays ; 
special athletic occasions, with the loss of one or more 
recitations, are becoming frequent; so that the solid 
work of the year is probably reduced to hardly more 
than thirty-four weeks. 

Moreover, there is a decided tendency to shorten the 
recitation hour. At Yale it has recently been reduced 
from sixty minutes to fifty ; and there is some agitation 
for a further abbreviation. 

Can the necessary work of a college year be done 
within this period? Can the subjects assigned be fairly 
mastered? Is there time for the collateral reading that 
is essential to an intelligent grasp of them? Is it reason- 
able to suppose that the loss in weeks is made good by 
increased intensity of application? Are college boys 
harder students to-day than they were forty or twenty 

“years ago? Allour educational methods are supposed 
to be improving year by year, If this reduction of 


from ten to twelve per cent. in the annual period of 


study is an improvement, wherein is it so, and why? 


These questions are asked in the hope of eliciting in- 


formation from practical educators. Parents send their 
sons to college, not to be rid of them for four years, nor 
that they may have four years of fun and luxury, but 
that they may be prepared to enter well equipped on the 
active work of life; it costs from twice to four times 
what it did forty years ago, to get nine-tenths as much 
service from thecollege. This additional expense may be 
necessary. There seems no reason to think that parents 
rebel against it. But are they getting their money’s 
worth in the education of their sons? 


The matter may be looked at, and perhaps more profit- 
ably, from the side of the vacations, The midwinter 
and Easter recesses are comparatively brief, and afford 
only reasonable rest to hard-working students. But the 
summer vacation lasts fully three months, July, August 
and September. What should be done with young men 
during this period? It is much too long for them to be 
idle. Sons of farmers can have useful out-of-door em- 
ployment, the very best change possible from student 
life. Merchants may be able to give their boys some- 
thing to do 1n their stores ; the indoor occupation is of 
doubtful expediency. But professional men, residents of 
cities generally, and indeed, the vast majority of parents, 
can only keep their sons in idleness for these three 
months. Andsucha period of idleness, no matter where 
spent, is inevitably demoralizing. 

It cannot be claimed that it is needed for rest. No 
class of men in active life gets as much vacation in the 
whole year as this summer recess of.college students. 
Employés of the National Government in the depart- 
ments at Washington have thirty days leave; clerks, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, etc., regard themselves fortunate 
if they get a fortnight. The vast.majority of clergymen 
have four weeks. Lawyers and physicians take what 
they can spare, the most getting only a few days, a few, 
who have reached great eminence in their profession, 
being able to leave their work for most or all of tbe 
summer. But aside from coliege students the men that 
can spend sixteen weeks out of the fifty-two in idleness 
are very few. 

Are our young men better off for so much vacation, 
especially for three months at once? They are in full 
vigor of youthful health; do they need this physically ? 
They do not apply their minds more arduously than do 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, merchants; do they 
need it mentally? They are less able to endure the re- 
laxing and demoralizing effects of idleness than older 
and maturer men; can they hope to escape injury by 

three months of it annually for four years? 

Should not the month of September be restored to the 
college year? Certainly in the Northern States. In the 
South this is a hot month, and not very healthful; and 
it is better to work later in the summer and rest later in 
the autumn. But, with suitable adaptation to place, 
would not the college year be improved by a return to 
the forty-weeks period of study? 

This is a matter of vital interest to a steadily increas- 
ing number of parents. May we not have the light and 
wisdom of experience upon it? And will not those who 
favor the present abbreviated college year suggest meth- 
ods of counteracting the perils of three months’ idleness 
for vigorous, active young men? 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE CALIFORNIAN TRAMP. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





I HAVE been asked so many times to explain why it is 
that this vast, most fertile and most favored State in 
the Union is now contributing so generously to the tramp 
element, that for the honor of the good people here, as 
well as for the good of the tramp himself, 1 venture to 
set down a few facts and propose some laws. 

First, the reasons for so many tramps are several. 
To begin with, all the tramps of the continent having 
banked up here against the great seas, found no further 
outlet, and so recoiled on themselves, turned about, 
and as they could no longer “‘go West” propose to go 
East. 

- In the second place, British Columbia, to say nothing 
of the great colonies of New Zealand and Australia, 
where times have been cruelly hard for years, dumped 
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her destitute on us by the shipload lately. Then we had 
a Fair here, which attracted some who really hoped to 
find work. And-it is to be frankly conceded that it 
attracted many more from all up and down the coast as 
well as from the remote centers of the Pacific Ocean 
who hoped to find anything and everything else except 
work. Bear in mind we are peculiarly situated here. 
Any British subject—for they are all born seamen— 
can step aboardship either in Liverpool, Victoria or 
Auckland, and work his way to San Francisco without 
a cent or the cost of anything at all but time. I dwell 
on this fact and emphasize it because when I contributed 
toward helping the first one thousand on their way ou‘ 
of Oakland, after they left San Francisco for Washing- 
ton, I talked with many of them, and found they were 
mostly foreign-born, I should say at least half of them 
born under the British flag. So we have the spectacle 
of one Kelly, an Irishman by blood and breeding and, I 
believe, by birth, leading a band of Englishmen across 
mnillions of fertile acres, fertile acres that might feed the 
world if these men would only till them, to ask, demand 
work at the hands of the American Congress ! 

A final reason for so many tramps here is in the fact 
that Californians are natural rovers. They have the 
emphasis of all the nomad nature that isin man. And 
the nomad nature that impelled him to become an Argo- 
naut was not allowed to sleep as with the Pilgrims in 
New England or the Cavaliers in Virginia ; but the pleas- 
ant climate, the uupossessed valleys, the untraversed 
mountains, the gold that lay inviting him only a little 
further on, all these kept him going and going and going 
till he lay down and died or grew gray,atramp. But 
he was arespectable tramp all that time, as pastoral, 
peaceful Abraham was a tramp, if you please. Ay, 
there have been great and good tramps, even in America. 
Sam Houston could not be content as Governor of Ten- 
nessee, but set forth afoot and alone to ‘“‘go West and 
grow up with the country.” 

There is a letter of General Jackson’s extant begging 
the future President of the Lone Star Republic to give up 
tramping and come home to his family and friends. 
General Albert Pike was a king of tramps. Walt Whit- 
man told me that he had tramped this continent time and 
again, and was never quite so happy as when homeless 
and far away from friends without a cent. But Walt 
Whitmans are not plenty. He was a learned man, full 
of great heart and good cheer, leading men upward, not 
downward with wails of distress and declarations 
against the Government. He would work, too; ready 
at all times to swing an ax with will and skill, drive a 
jackplane or stand at “‘ the case” singing his songs of 
Democracy. 

So you see there are tramps and tramps. Such men as 
Houston, Pike, Whitman, they were teachers, preachers, 
and, while I doubt if any one of them ever asked for 
bread, you may be certain they paid in some sort of cur- 
rency quite well for all they ever had of any man. 
But laws must. now be made and enforced, and these 
laws must embrace all men alike; good and great men 
like these, good and silent men, too, who are really 
seeking work. These laws must be made to protect the 
degraded and weak-minded tramps ; to protect this sort 
of tramp from himself. 

And now let us look at the situation right here in my 
own dooryard, and I think all will see, that the wise and 
well-disposed citizens of the Republic will see that we 
owe it to those poor tramps, made drunk with -too-much 
liberty, to make and maintain most rigid laws. It seems 
to me that, as a rule, the place where God first set a man 
down in the ranks of life is a fairly good place for him to 
make the fight. And he should be made to show that he 
can maintain himself there before he should be allowed 
to intrude himself elsewhere. More than that, a man’s 
time belongs somewhat to the State which protects him, 
not entirely to himself to throw away as a tramp, merely 
for the intoxicating pleasure of tramping. For it is an 
intoxicating and delicious one; but as baneful as the 
bowl, and must be forbidden. 

But to get on with the situation in California. First, 
then, we had the one thousand Irish and English on their 
way to Washington. I needed a good man to work on 
my ranch, to work alongside of me at making reads, 
planting trees, andso on. One man was willing to work, 
he said, and he was only one out of several I solicited; 
but on being told he would have to handle a pick and 

shovel, protested that he could not do that, as he was a 
piano tuner by trade, and that the rasping and rattling 
of those rude instruments would disturb his ear ! 

We contributed several hundred dollars, got them 
taken to Sacramento, and Sacramento sent them on. It 
may be noticed that these big, lazy foreign beggars at 
first refused to go in the box cars. They wrote a letter 
of protest, saying they were not cattle, but American 
citizens on their way to Washington. But when Oak- 
land got outa Gatling gun they gotin the carsand left us. 

But mark the effect! In less than a week another 
band came. This one was made up largely of boys, 
hoodlums from the Irish quarter and from the water 
front of San Francisco. We raised $300 for them, and 
filled a box car with supplies on condition that they left 
town. They left town, but stopped at the nearest vil- 
lage, and, taking possession of the saloons ; they spent the 
money, and then came back, saying: ‘‘ We left town as 
we agreed.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Of course, we would not now have these poor crea- 
tures filling our Oakland prisons to-day, had it not been 
for the freedom and the generosity bestowed on the first 
horde. 

Possibly my long residence in Germany and France, 
where a tramp is never heard of, because you have to 
give an account of yourself and your time to the State, 
has tinctured me with a bit of tyranny; but if I know 
my own heart, I look at this thing from the tramp’'s 
point of interest when I‘say that the municipality, the 
State, and, above all, the Federal State, owes it to the 
tramp to keep him in his place. If he has not sense 
enough to refrain from following leaders whose brains 


are entirely in their chins, he must be taken care of ; be 


treated as a minor, with the municipality, State and 
Federal State for guardians. 

And now let us look at the situation at Sacramento, 
the capital of California. As we already had the 590 
hoodlums on hand, who hoped to imitate Kelly and his 
horde of 1,000 Englishmen and get passage to other 
cities, the next inundation consisting of 800 men, led by 
a reckless old woman, did not come to us but set out to 
reach our State capital by water. I clip from the San 
Francisco Examiner this account of their idiotic 
march: 


“‘This company of people, consisting of 800 men and two 
women, is the one that left Oakland on the steamer ‘ Al- 
vira’ on Friday afternoon. The people desired to make 
the trip to Sacramento, but the captain of the ‘ Alvira’ 
informed them that he had no license for navigation on 
that river, therefore he turned iato the San Joaquin and up 
the Mokelumne River to the most convenient place whence 
they might march to Sacramento. 

** At seven o’clock this morning the steamer touched at 
Miller’s landing, which is a short distance from the New 
Hope Ferry and only about a mile and a half from Walnut 
Grove, which is on the east bank of the Sacramento River. 
They marched immediately to Walnut Grove and there 
went into camp for breakrast. : 

“ This hamlet consists of but a few houses, but the peo- 
ple showed great liberality to their unexpected guests, 
tho some of the generosity was, undoubtedly, due to fear. 
The butcher gave 150 pounds of meat, some farmers con- 
tributed potatoes and beans in sacks, and also flour. A 
considerable part of the population of Walnut Grove is 
made up of Chinese who are employed in the fruit 
orchards. 

“The Chinamen for a time were terrified at the appear- 
auce of the men marching with banners, and hastily 
offered an abundant supply of rice, which was gratefully 
accepted and constituted an important part of the morning 


meal, the first that this army had had since one o’clock on - 


the day previous. After resting for a time at Walnut 
Grove the Commander in Chief, Mrs. Anna F. Smith, 
waved her black parasol and gave theorderto march. .. . 

“ At Courtland the army was halted by Sheriff O’Neill, 
of Sacramento County. He summoned around bim the 
Commander in Chief, Mrs. Smith, the chaplain, General 
Barker, and the captains of the several companies He 
briefly informed them of the sentiment in Sacramento as 
expressed in a meeting held Friday evening. He told them 
that Sacramento had already provided transportation for 
one army to go eastward and is now taking care of an- 
other. The people of Sacramento cannot be burdened by 
more armies of this kind. Heassured them that no at- 


tempt would be made to provide transportation for them 


to go East. He said further that no viclation of the law 
nor breach of the peace would be permitted. 

‘Mrs. Smith promptly replied that the people of Sacra- 
mento would find her army as obedient as the people of any 
city-are obedient to any municipal government. In refér- 
ence to the’Sheriff’s remarks about treatment that might 
be expected at Sacramento, General Barker said it would 
be time enough to see about that when the army arrives. 

“Mrs. Smith added that the army was certainly going 
to Sacramento and would go to Sacramento unless the res- 
idents should erect a barricade. ‘ And even in that case 
they would find we are pretty good climbers,’ she con- 
cluded. : 

“Mrs. Smith said that the only purpose of going to Sac- 
ramento was to get one step further toward the East. Sac- 
ramento was a railroad center, and she expects by some 
means transportation will be provided to take the 800 men 
out of the State and on the road to Washington.” 

You will note that the Sheriff of Sacramento tells Mrs. 
Smith that his people are already providing for one 
army, after having sent off another to the States. Well, 
this company or army referred to by the Sheriff is the 
so-called Colonel Inman Industrial Army Regiment. 
And here, mark you, is the latest about ‘Colonel In- 
man”: 

“FoLsomM.—The man who styles himself ‘Colonel’ In- 
man, and is in command of the Industrial Army Regiment 
now in camp in Sacramento, has been identified by the 
prison officials here as Van R. Carpenter, who has served 
four terms in prison, two at San Quentin and two at Fol- 
som.”’ 

No, I do not think the Republic at all-in peril frgm 
the average tramp; but the person who thinks that this 
sort of man or that sort of woman leads these deluded 
creatures about the country for any good is shortsighted 
indeed, 

With no plague, no wars, no famine, nothing but 
peace, prosperity and abundance, our fields lie idle and 
the laborers become tramps. Too much liberty! I take 
the responsibility of saying that there is nothing in the 
world the matter with this glorious land but too much 
liberty. Thecure is not difficult, and should not be slow. 


HIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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THE UNDER DOG. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Wuat a pity a man’s memoir cannot be written with. 
out regard to its alleged incidents! Annalists are natu. 
rally the slaves ef what happens; and that glows between 
them and the eternal like gorgeous-colored minster glass, 
a spurious heaven ‘‘ made with hands.” A written Life 
may »e true to fact and false to law, even as a lived life 
may be. so.. It is utterly impossible for the most pbilo- 
sophic among us to know, to judge, or even to speculate 
in behalf of any but himself. A word, a risk, a blun- 
der, the breadth of a hair, the difference betwixt 
tweedledum and tweedledee, lifts the obscure into appar- 
ent greatness, or forbids the potentially greater, who is 
also obscure, to descend to that table-land where there is 
no mist, where human senses come into play, and where 
he may become a subject for the magnificent make. 
believes of history. In whatsoever degree a creature is 
burdened with conscience and stiffened with will, his 
course must be continuously deflected by countless little 
secret interior collisions and readjustments, which have 
final cumulative influence on what we call his character 
and his achievement. The means to this end are no- 
where discoverable, unless in a perfect autobiography 
and under the eye of the perfect reader. 

Fate must have her joke sometimes, as well as the 
least of us. and she suffers Cheap Energy to fill the 
newspapers for a lustrum, and Genius to await identifi- 
cation at the morgue. These are trvisms, but here is 
truth : in nine hundred and ninety-nine instances out of 
a thousand it is folly to name any success or failure as 
such ; for either is a mystery, and the fairest evidences 
by which we can form an opinion are altogether and 
irremediably fallacious. 

Now, what has often used np and ended a man’s vital 
force, is some constraint much nobler than that of early 
death, because sought and willingly undergone. His 
own moral weakness stonped Coleridge ; but Erasmus 
might have uttered with Sidney : 

“My life melts with too much thinking.” 

What ghost is it which minds like these see upon the 
way and which lessens their destined momentum? Some- 
thing rational, we mav be snre; something with an 
august enchantment. They act under the impulse of a 
heroic fickleness, and forsake a certain and very good re- 
sult for ‘‘the things that are more excellent.” The 
spectators can only wonder: the crucial third act has 
passed swiftly and in silence behind the curtain, and 
the rest of the drama sounds perverted and confused. A 
mere secular enthusiasm may have the power to draw a 
career to itself; absorb and devour it, and keep it shut 
forever from the chance of distinction in selfish and 
pleasant ways. But what shall be said for those who 
have become impassioned of the supernatural, beholding 
it in amaze as Hubert the hunter beheld the holy sign 
between the antlered brows in the Aquitanian forest ; 
enough to stay them and carry them out of themselves 
and change what was their prospect, because ‘‘ the 
former things are passed away”? What of the allegiance 
to a cause, the espousal of hunger and thirst. the wilder- 
ness and the scaffold, in the bope. never ultimately in 
vain, of awakening and bettering the world? ‘If the 
Jaw require you to be the agent of injustice to 
another,” wrote Thoreau, in his manful essay on 
John Brown, “then I say unto you. break the law. 
Let your life be a friction to stop the machine.” Even 
thus have many gone under, of whom no audiences have 
heard, but whose love and wisdom feed the race, cen- 
tury after century. In our reckoning of the saints, we 
lose sight of half their meaning; for we cannot guess 
accurately which of them has lost most, humanly and 
esthetically, nor how much any one individual has lost 
by his chosen concentration on matters in which there is 
no general competition, and where there can be no es- 
tablished canons of criticism. Some saints, in a double 
sense, follow their vocation ; they attain their only legit- 
imate development in the cloister. But others are saints 
at a sacrifice. An infinite number of men and women, 
painfully approximating moral perfection, lose either 
gradually, or at once and forever, in that supreme com- 
pensation, their aptitude for common affairs. ‘‘ Hjiciebas 
eas, et intrabas pro eis, omne voluptate dulcior,” says 
Augustine, himself gloriously stricken out from the 
pagan roll of honor. 

Such as these have outgrown their own existence ; 
they become impalpable to the general apprehension ; 
they have sold the mess of pottage again for the birth- 
right of the sons of God. And God, in the audacious 
old phrase, has ‘“‘destroyed” them. What they bade 
fair to be, or what they could have done before they 
were crippled by vigils and visions. rolls back into the 
impossible and the unimagined. We have no clue to 
alienated souls: we can compute with those solely who, 
as we say, get along and amount to something ; and we 
seldom perceive what pnrely fortuitous reputations, 
what mere bright flotsam and jetsam, accidentally 
uppermost, are those whom we place first in a fixed 
place, and cry up as exemplars in art, trade and policy. 
For what might have been is not this crass world’s con- 
cern ; her absent have no rights. The spiritual man is 
likely to be possessed of a divine indolence; would he 
strive, he is hampered aud thwarted by the remem- 
brance, or the forecast, of whiter ilesls ia Par adise, I 
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is sometimes urged as a reproach against the courteous 
Latin nations that they are behindhand in modern pro- 
gressiveness ; that they do not, like the Border lads, 
‘‘ march forward in order.” The reproach is, at bottom, 
a delicate and exquisite compliment. With genius in 
their blood and beauty never far from their hand, what 
wonder if they continue to be careless about rapid 
transit? 
“ T have seen higher, holier things than these, 
And therefore must to these refuse my heart.”’ 

The endearing fable of elf-shot or bewitched children, 
little shepherds and goose-girls waylaid on the hillside by 
fairies in green and silver, and enticed away, and set free 
after a while, tho with the dream and the blight ever 
upon them, is, like most fables, deep as immortality, 
The mystic has already gone too far, and seen too much; 
he is useless at the plow ; he is, as it were, one citizen 
less. The fine lines just quoted are from an expert in 
inaction, the poet who among all others with equal 
equipment in English letters, may be named pre-emi- 
nently as a failure, Arthur Hugh Clough. Let his lovers 
proclaim as much with gentle irony. Most poets, it may 
be, are heroes spoiled ; they know somewhat of the un- 
known, and suffer from it; the usual measure of their 
esoteric worth must still be the measure of their mun- 
dane impracticability ; like Hamlet, they have seen 
spirits, and forswear deeds for phrases. The noblest of 
them is least in love with life and its awards; but what 
they have not hoarded for themselves, strangers hoard 
for them ; and because success is most truly to them a 
thing foregone, therefore, and in a surpassing sense, 
they are ordained to prevail forever. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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BY THE REV. JAMES DENNEY, D.D., OF SCOTLAND, 


LATELY CALLED TO THE PROFESSORSHIP OF DIVINITY IN CHICAGO 
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Or turn from these to the prophetic books. The works 
of the prophets were once regarded mainly as predict- 
ive. The prophets were believed to be men who had a 
vision of the future denied to others, from whose eyes 
God removed scales so that they could see down into the 
ages yet to come and tell what they contained. Now, 
there is, no doubt, an element of truth in that in this 
way, that the prophets were a series of men standing in 
a certain succession, along which God was actually 
working, specially preparing for the coming of his Son; 
and we know that when Christ came into the world, and 
looked back upon the ages that lay behind him, and 
turned over the pages of the Old Testament containing 
prophecies,.he saw his own likeness there dimly outlined 
in many of the great prophetic pictures. We know that 
Christ looked into Isaiah and Jeremiah, and said to his 
disciples: ‘‘ This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” God was actually preparing for the coming of 
his Son. God was actually permitting men to see more 
and more, as time went on, all the good things he was 
preparing for them that love him. But we must notice 
this, that when the fulfillment came—and Christ ful- 
filled all prophecies, and there is no fulfillment behind— 
when the fulfillment came it was so much greater, it so 
far transcended everything that the prophets had been 
allowed to see, that the whole form of their anticipations 
seemed inadequate. The details that they foresaw, the 
special form in which the future came within their 
grasp, was something far less than the truth. We do 
not insist upon the form at all. We do not find the in- 
spiration of the prophet in the particular cast he has 
given to God’s revelations; we say that belongs to his 
time, that belongs to his limitations, and what we have 
to get from the prophet is not the particular fashion in 
which he clothes his anticipations of the future ; what 
we have to get from him is his faith in God’s redeeming 
love, his faith in the fact that the future belongs to God, 
his faith in the fact that God is working a work of his 
own, age after age, that it is God’s will that will stand, 
and God’s work that will be done, and God’s victory that 
will be revealed to all flesh. 

Now, one of the things that the recent critical study 
of the Bible has done is torestore the prophets to their 
true place in the Old Testament, to their true place in 
the work of redemption; and people are getting to under- 
stand better than they once understood what God was 
doing through the prophets for the world, and the Chris- 
tian religion. There is nothing in the world like prophecy 
in Israel, nothing like its continuity, like the consistency 
in its conception of God; nothing like the ethical riches 
of prophecy, nothing like its faith in God’s redeeming 
love, and in the triumph of good in the future. 

But how isthe inspiration of the prophets to be known? 
How, Iask, was the inspiration of the prophets known 
when they spoke? Who was to tell, when a man came 
out and said: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,” whether the 
things that he said were the Lord’s words. There is no 
proof at all of that inspiration. There never was any 
proof of that inspiration, except that the words that the 
prophet spoke had power to take hold of men’s minds 
and hearts and work God’s purposes and God’s will in 
them. We shall find it very interesting to read the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, for instance, the twenty-third 
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chapter, and see Jeremiah’s conflicts with false prophets. 
A false prophet does not mean a man who spoke in 
some other name than the name of Jehovah but a man 
who came and spoke in the name of Jehovah when he 
had not been sent. A man who came and said, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord” when the Lord had never said anything 
to him at all. 

Now, how were the people to distinguish betwen the 
false prophets and the true? How were the people to 
tell the difference between Jeremiah and the people who 
came out and spoke right in the teeth of Jeremiah and 
claimed the same authority as he did. Jeremiah wasn’t 
afraid, God wasn’t afraid that his word should be 
matched without anything to back it, against all 
the false prophets in the world. ‘The prophet that 
hath a dream, let him tell his dream, and the prophet 
that hath my word, let him speak my word faith- 
fully. What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the 
Lord.” Put them both in-the field together, and 
great is the truth, and it shall prevail. But there 
is no proof that truth is truth, except that it does 
the work of the truth, except that it has a divine 
strength in it to Jay hold of men’s minds and hearts to 
teach them, to reprove them, to correct them, to disci- 
pline them unto righteousness, to make them strong for 
the doing of God’s work ; and is not that, my brethren, 
the proof that we have to this day that the word of the 
prophets is inspired of God? I don’t believe there ever 
was atime in the history of the world when the prophetic 
word was quickening more consciences, when it was giv- 
ing larger numbers of men larger and fresher conceptions 
of social and public duty, when it wascreating more faith 
in the one only living and true God, who loves righteous- 
ness ; I don’t believe there ever was a time in all the his- 
tory of the world when the word of the prophets was 
doing more of the work of inspiration than at this very 
hour. And that is just another way of saying that there 
never was a time when men were feeling more widely 
and more truly that the prophets were inspired of God 
to speak as they did. 

Now let us look at the last kind of books that the Old 
Testament contains. It is what we are accustomed to 
call the historical books of the Bible; and here is some- 
thing one ought to remark at the very beginning, and 
that is, that in the Jewish Church the books that we 
call historical were not called historical, but prophetic— 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings. These 
books were not called by the Jews historical books, but 
‘¢the former prophets.” Their authors were not regarded 
as chroniclers but as religious teachers. Of course we 
can look at them as historical, and if we do we see this: 
that they are more or less valuable according to the op- 
portunities that the writers had of knowing the histor- 
ical facts. In the last days of King David we are told of 
his great sin and fall, and of the consequences of that 
to his family and to the nation. It is plainly told by 
some man who lived in the daylight of contemporary 
history. There is good; solid evidence for everything it 
contains. Now we can imagine how that might have 
been told. We have seen such things told by a news- 
paper ; we have seen such things told by a historian like 
Gibbon, so that every word defiled the mind of the 
reader. But here in those pages of Second Samuel we 
find all the moral horrors of adultery, treachery and 
blood spoken of by a man whose heart God has filled so 
that he sees it with his eyes and judges it silently with 
his judgment. And that fearful condition that might 
have spread contagion all around causes men’s souls to 
fill to this very day with pity and fear, teaches them, 
corrects them, reproves them, disciplines them in right- 
eousness ; and that is what we mean when we say that 
that writing is inspired. 

But sometimes a man was not so near the facts as 
that. Take, for instance, the Book of Judges. The 
Book of Judges contains the story of Israel for some 
four hundred years. When a man tells the story of a 
long time like that he must seek evidence, he must con- 
sult authorities, and his opportunities for doing that will 
be greater or less. Now, the science of history was not 
invented by the Hebrews at all; it was invented by the 
Greeks, If the story of those four hundred years had 
been told, for instance, by a writer like Thucydides, we 
know what he would have done. He would have sought 
out authority for all facts, he would have traced the 
connections of cause and effect between all the successive 
events of the history. He would never have mentioned 
God. God would have been the one character of whom 
he felt no need. But in the Book of Judges we have a 
writer who is quite indifferent to these things. Hereads 
the story of the past as he knows it through and to faith 
in God. The people sinned against God, and he sold 
them into the hands of their enemies; and in their dis- 
tress they cried unto the Lord, and he redeemed them 
out of the hands of their enemies; that formula is re- 
peated in each of the main divisions of the book, and it 
is because of this interpretation of the history that we 
call it inspired. We do not know what opportunities 
the writer had of knowing all the details of Gideon’s war 
with the Midianites or of Samson’s exploits against the 
Philistines. He may have had good chances or not very 
good. The details may be more correct or less correct. 

It doesn’t matter to us in the very least, and we cannot 
find out ; but what we have to learn from that book is 

not the accuracy of all these details ; what we are to get 
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from it is the writer’s conviction that God rules among 
the nations, that God is present in this nation, that God 
is present in every nation in this world in his mercy and 
in his judgment, and that in the great crises of national 
history his providence is signally at work. If we learn 
that lesson, if we catch that faith in the living God, then 
we know this book is inspired, and all those other ques- 
tions, all those questions of another kind, as to how well 
or how far from well a man within hundreds of years 
from the time could learn about the details of these 
international strifes do not much concern us. 

And now I will come to the last and what is some- 
times the most difficult thing in the Bible to connect 
with inspiration, I mean the casein which the historian 
is at what we might call an immeasurable distance from 
the facts, a distance that is practically incalculable, the 
case in which the historian is dealing with prehistoric 
times. This is the case that we find in the early chapters 
of the Book of Genesis. It is out of the question to talk 
about historical evidence in those chapters. There is 
none. It is just as much out of the question to talk 
about science in those chapters; there is none. Never- 
theless, the men to whom God was making hintself 
known—and remember this, that revelation means, 
not: that God makes history known to us, or that God 
makes science known to us ; revelation means that God 
makes himself known to us—the men to whom God was 
making himself known had their ideas about prehistoric 
times, they had their ideas about the origin of things, 
and about the beginning of human history. 

Now, what is the scientific name for the idea that 
people have, that simple people have, about the origin 
of things and about prehistoric times? What is the 
scientific name for the answers that the human mind at 
a certain stage of its development gives to its own ques 


. tions about these things that lie far beyond its reach ? 


The scientific name for these products of the infant mind 
is myth. This is a difficult word to comprehend, and a 
word that some people regard with a great deal of dis- 
trust. There are some people to whom myth is simply a 
term of contempt, but in this connection you must 
understand, myth is not a term of contempt, but a term 
of science. There is a certain stage in the human mind 
when it contains nothing at all except myths, nothing 
at all except childish, simple answers that it has given 
to questions, the scientific and historical answers to 
which are simply beyond its reach. 

The mythical stage of the human mind is one through 
which all nations and all races, as a matter of fact, have 
passed. Itis a stage through which the Hebrews passed, 
exactly as every other nation did, and when we come to 
the beginning of the Bible, the question that arises in 
our minds is this : Can God so fill those simple ideas, can 
God so fill those childlike answers of the human heart 
to its own questions about the origin of things, and the 
beginning of history, can God so fill these simple ideas 
with his own Spirit that they shall be profitable for 
teaching, for correction, for reproof, for discipline in 
righteousness, for making the man of God perfect unto 
every good work? And the answer is contained in 
those chapters of Genesis themselves. 

The first three chapters of Genesis contain more 
traces of the child stage of development in man’s mind 
than all the rest of the Bible put together. They contain 
more elements that a scientific man, not a sneering man, 
would describe as mythical, than all the rest of the 
Bible put together. And yet I will venture to say this, 
that there are no chapters in the Bible that more fully 
prove their power than these to do God’s work in men’s 
souls, to do all those things which the Apostle says are 
the express function of Scripture inspired of God. When 
we read the first chapter of Genesis how it makes us 
feel the absolute dependence of all things upon God; 
the kinship of the human spirit with the divine; the 
vocation of man to subdue all things unto hiinseif, to be 
the King of nature! When we read that third chap- 
ter how it makes us feel the pride and willfulness 
and disobedience of the human heart! How we see 
God’s power to discover and condemn evil! How our 
hearts leap up at God’s promise of a deliverer from evil ! 
The speaking serpent, the magical tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, and of life; these things belong to the 
child mind; but God has filled these things with his 
Spirit, so that these chapters still work his work in our 
hearts and inspire us with faith in his love, with faith in 
himself as a holy God and a Savior. That is a great ex- 
ample of what the Bible teaches us as to the constant 
law of God’s working. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings he ordains strength. God takes the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty. God chooses the things that are not to bring to 
naught the things that are. God has taken the first 
helpless, childlike, infant attempts of the human mind, 
before it can be historical, before it can be scientific ; its 
first weak efforts to explain the dim past that lay far be- 
hind it, God has taken these weak, worthiess things, and 
so filled them with his Spirit that age after age they 
have been doing his work in the world, speaking to 
men’s souls for him and bringing them to his feet. 

I have given only a vague outline in these words of a 
very great subject ; but I think our thoughts have been 
turned along the right line. The’ Bible has always been 
prized in the Churches as one of God’s best gifts, and I 

am sure it will never fail to beso prized, I can appeay 
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to every one who has given it a fair chance to say 
whether God does not speak to the heart through it, and 
if there is anybody here who has been prejudiced against 
the Bible by false claims or unreal claims made on its 
behalf, I would appeal to him to give it a fair chance. 
No doctrine of inspiration adds to the authority of the 
Bible. No doctrine of inspiration I have ever seen 
really explains its authority; and if there is anybody 
who has been set against it by being asked to believe its 
inspiration before he has given it a trial, then I would 
beg of him to put away that prejudice. Take the Bible 
into your hand, believing or not believing in its inspira- 
tion; give it an opportunity to prove itself. If the 
Bible cannot prove its own inspiration nobody else 
can; no arguments can; but Iam sure of this, that no 
man ever does give it a chance without coming under its 
power. The voice of the living God speaks to him 
through it. And there are many who can still take that 
word of the Apostle and say, ‘‘ Every Scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable.” Many can take the loftier 
language of the Psalmist and say : ‘‘ The lawof the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; the 
fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever, the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether ; 
moreover by them is thy servant warned, and in keeping 
of them there is great reward.” 
BRouGHTy FERRY, SCOTLAND. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF THE MURPHY MOVE- 
MENT. 





BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 





It is over six months now since Thomas Edward 
Murphy, the ‘‘ temperance toiler,” as the reporters are 
fond of calling him, conducted a four weeks’ campaign 
in Waterbury, Conn., a city of toward 40,000 inhabit- 
ants. It was a time of wonderful awakening on the 
temperance question. For nearly thirty consecutive 
nights the largest hall in the city was packed with 
audiences of more than 2,000 each, to listen to the same 
stories and appeals as they were reiterated in the wonder- 
fully “‘ taking” manner which is ‘‘ Ned ” Murpby’s own. 
That, of itself, is the achievement of genius—to hold 
such audiences consecutively on a hackneyed theme for 
a month of nights! The outward and visible sign of an. 
inward and spiritual grace was a grand total of 10,000 
pledge-signers —more than a quarter of the number of 
people in the town. Of course a large number of them 
are women and boys, and another large number are 
men who would not drinkin any case, or who would not 
drink to excess. But, after making a fair allowance for 
all these classes, there still remain thousands ranged on 
the right side ; thousands, perhaps, saved—certainly, if 
true to their pledges—from the curse of the liquor habit. 

Even so genial aud unaggressive a personality as Mur- 
phy’s—unaggressive toward those who differ with him 
as to method, while themselves believing in self-restraint 
if not in total abstinence—cannot escape criticism if not 
active opposition. So there were not a few to predict 
that, when the excitement had died out and Murphy him- 
self had gone away, the results of his work would in the 
main pass away too. Onesuch not hostile critic described 
Murphy’s work in Waterbury as “a campaign of enter- 
tainment and emotion,” adding that these were poor 
foundations to build on permanently. Mr. Murphy’s 
friends, those who believed in his methods and his work, 
realized as fully as his critics that there was ground for 
such a prediction, that Mr. Murphy had only sowed the 
seed while others must see to it that the tilling was care- 
fully done and the harvest garnered. So no sooner was 
his work closed than they organized in every way that 
good sense suggested to make the results permanent. 
The story of what they have done is interesting and sig- 
nificant, and may prove suggestive to others interested 
elsewhere in the promotion of practical temperance. 

Firat and foremost Mr. Murphy’s friends determined 
to see to it that the ‘‘reformed men,” the ‘reclaimed 
drunkards who had signed the pledge and put on the 
blue ribbon, should be kept from falling back into their 
old ways if it were possible to accomplish this. Oa the 
very first Sunday after the close of Mr. Murphy’s cam- 
paign the Waterbury Temperance Reform League was 
organized. Only reformed men were at first invited to 
join it, attho later others interested in the cause have 
been admitted. The membership at the start was about 
400, and it is now~six months later—about 600. The 
League meets every Sunday afternoon in the principal 
opera house of the city, and the attendance has been con- 
tinuously very large, on most occasions filling the house. 
The choice ‘of a president was a very fortunate one, the 
Rev, A. B. Nichols, a Baptist pastor of the city, himself 
a reformed man, who possesses good common sense, 
strong feeling and considerable humor. He has held to- 
gether this body of men, once the slaves of the strong- 
est of appetites, in almost unbroken ranks for six months, 
as there are known to be so far but six cases of positive 
backsliding. 

Mr. Nichols’s methods included, first, impressing it 
upon the members of the League that it was their 
League and no one’s elge—that it was not a charity 
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affair—and that, therefore, they must pay for it out of 
their own pockets, The expenses are met by the collec- 
tions taken up every Sunday afternoon. At the date of 
writing the League has quite a little balance in the treas- 
ury. Next, President Nichols insisted that the offices of the 
League must all be filled by conspicuous reformed men. 
This was simply carrying out the idea that the League 
was the men’s, Third, as Mr. Nichols himself putsit, ‘‘ the 
men are not preached at or lectured to.” The character 
of the meetings is rather that of an experience meeting, 
the men telling themselves of their temptations and vic- 
tories, and slips—if they have made any. There are 
also recitations and good, healthy singing, with occa- 
sional addresses by outsiders, clergymen and others. 
The men are encouraged to watch over and stand by 
each other. If any one is absent his absence is noted, 
and kindly inquiries are made as to the reason. ‘‘ There 
are two things,” says Mr. Nichols, ‘‘ which I have kept 
before the men as reasons why they should hold out. 
The first is that God commands it, and they cannot obey 
and honor him by drinking. The second is the magic of 
the word ‘home ’—home as it was when drink ruled and 
ruined it, and home as itis and as it will be, now that 
they have signed the pledge, if they will only keep true.” 

Mr. Nichols believes that for the worst cases the best 
method is to get them into the League first, and into the 
churches afterward. The reformed man has a great hor- 
ror of being preached at. So, when clergymen visit the 
League, Mr. Nichols warns them not to be professional, 
not to attempt to urge men to attend church services. 
Let that come, he says, naturally and of itself. If the 
clergymen meet the members of the League as men to 
men, the men will feel the attraction, and will be drawn 
naturally to the churches of their own volition. 

A good deal of space has been given to the work of the 
League, because it has proved a unique success along the 
most difficult of all reform lines—the permanent recla- 
mation of those temporarily snatched from the drink 
habit. But what is accomplished by the League is only 
a part of what is being done in Waterbury to make per- 
manent Mr. Murphy’s work. In connection with the 
various churches, associations known as Yoke-Fellows’ 
bands have been established, while two Roman Catholic 
churckes have similar societies, one of them very large. 
These Catholic societies have been greatly stimulated 
and quiqkened by Mr. Murphy’s campaign, and their 
present activity is largely due to his visit. This is of 
great value in a city such as Waterbury, which has a 
large Roman Catholic population. 

Perhaps as good an example as any of these Church 
auxiliary associations is the Helping Hand Society of 
the Second Congregational Church—the church with the 
largest membership of its denomination in Connecticut. 
The Rev. Dr. J. G. Davenport, the pastor of the church, 
thus describes the society : ‘‘ It contains a hundred mem 
bers, all men, of whom forty-five have used liquor to a 
greater or less extent—in most cases a ‘ greater’ rather 
than ‘less. A number of the members signed the 
pledge while Murphy was here ; the others, all of them, 
as a result of the influences then set in motion. We 
meet on Sunday evening after the public service. The 
Rev. Mr. Hollister [Dr. Davenport’s assistant], the presi- 
dent, presides. Brief devotional exercises are followed 
by brief remarks often from all present. The men tellof 
their trials and their victories and, if they have fallen, as 


~-has two or three times occurred, they confess their fault, 


ask forgiveness and renew their covenant to sobriety. 
There is a short: form of initiation in which the candi- 
dates come forward, recite the pledge (essentially Mur- 
phy’s), and all the members repeat it with them, thus 
weekly renewing their vow. There is great informality 
in the meeting. This is encouraged. The men ‘ get off’ 
humorous remarks, applaud, laugh, do whatever they 
please almost, but everything is cordial and helpful. Much 
is made of the ‘ Helping Hand’ idea, everybody shaking 
hands with everybody else before the meeting breaks 
up, and everybody continually trying to aid every other 
brother. Many have found work and been variously 
assisted through the ‘ Hand.’ Three times certain ladies 
or societies of the Church have given receptions to the 
Helping Hand, furnishing music and recitations and 
serving refreshments—this by way of encouragement. 
The influence of this little society has been great. The 
esprit de corps is marked. I am confident that it has 
exerted a genuine power for good upon its members.” 
This society, it may be added, is typical in its work and 
methods of the other societies connected with the other 
churches of the city. It is at once seen how much Chris- 
tian activity has done and is doing, to make permanent 
the results of the Murphy campaign. 

In addition to what the League is doing, and to what 
the churches are doing, there has also been organized the 
Waterbury Council for Temperance Work, a body com- 
posed of representatives of the various churches and of 
the temperance, benevolent and philanthropical societies 
of the city, as well as of such other citizens as are nom- 
inated and elected. This organization meets once a 
month to discuss the various phases of temperance and 
reform work, and the initiation of movements of a help- 
ful character. So far its principal achievement is the 
raising of $3,000 capital to start a coffee house, which 
will soon bein operation. This coffee house is organized 
on the pattern of the very successful one in Bridgeport, 
of which the Rev, Mr. Lewis has been the moving spirit, 
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and which has paid the ordinary commercial rate of in- 
terest from the start. 

But these various organizations do not by any meang 
limit the tangible results of the Murphy campaign in 
Waterbury six months ago. A well-known resident and 
close observer says that not for fifty years has there 
been in Waterbury a practical interest in temperance, 
at once so deep and so general. He thinks that it has 
touched all classes, and disposed all classes to work to- 
gether for the common end. It has been a reasonable, 
broad-minded interest. The absence of anything ap- 
proaching fanaticism or the spirit of denunciation has 
been noteworthy. It has been characterized throughout 
by Murphy’s own spirit, that of tolerance for those who 
differ, and of the exaltation of a pure, sober character 
and life. Its motto has been ‘‘Overcome evil with 


good,” 
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AN EXCAVATION CAMPAIGN IN ERETRIA. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY IN ATHENs, 








IT was with some surprise that at the end of oneweek’s 
work here we found that we had already achieved a suc- 
cess in excavation such as to draw people to look at the 
work and to secure the attention of the press. 

Success in excavations is usually a result of a com- 
bination of calculation and luck. Our success has 
seemed to be very much an affair of luck; and yet cal- 
culation came in for its share. Last winter in a short 
visit to Eretria I had made a memorandum of five things 
to be done if I were able to begin work there in the 
spring, and the first on the list was to dig some trenches 
in the rear of the theater which was excavated by us 
three years ago. It had seemed to me ever since I was 
here at that time (an opinion shared by others) that 
there would be likely to be a temple of Dionysos some- 
where near the theater. In some excavations, as at Olym- 
pia and Delphi, Pausanias has been an invaluable guide ; 
but as neither he nor any other writer has told us any- 
thing of the topography of Eretria, calculation was here 
reduced to more or less prudent guessing. In this case 
our guess was right. We did not lose an hour’s time 
when we got our men together and began work. 

Getting the men together was indeed a rather difficult 
process. Eretria is a small and poor village, and, as it is 
now harvest time, I was told that not more than ten 
laborers could be secured here. It was fortunate for us 
that we had time to reflect on the situation. We landed 
from the steamer on Thursday, May 3d, and found that 
we could not begin before the following Monday, because 
Friday and Saturday were two of the greatest holidays 
of the Greek year. After sending to a nearer place, I 
sent our invaluable Greek helper to Chalkis with instruc- 
tions to go on, if need be, to the Peirzus, and bring us 
forty men by persuasion or force. By paying a rather 
high price, he secured the men in Chalkis, and when 
they came filing into our camp Sunday noon they looked 
like a set of vagabonds. In fact, some of them have at- 
tracted more of the attention of the Eretria military po- 
lice than I like. The people in Eretria, hearing of the 
higher price, also begin to come in and enroll themselves. 
Some come from Kyme on the other coast of Eubcea, 
and five even come across from Oropos. 

Thus we were able to start on Monday with a force of 
between sixty and seventy men. The women of Eretria 
are now doing most of the harvesting in the fields. I 
ought to add that the high wages which I am paying, 
are, at the present awfully depreciated value of the 
Greek drachma, only forty cents. This is small pay for 
a day of nearly twelve hours, viz., from sunrise to sun- 
set, with half an hour at eight o’clock for breakfast of 
bread, olives and cheese, and an hour and a half at noon 
for a dinner of the same material. A great many of the 
men do not seem to earn any more than these wages. 

Our excitement was intense when in the course of our 
first forenoon we struck a broad platform of a building 
only about sixty feet from the theater. In the course of 
the day we ascertained that this was forty feet broad. 
The next day we discovered its length, which was about 
seventy feet. This platform was very near the surface, 
and was very accessible. Our great work was to dig all 
around this and see how deep were its foundations, and 
also to clear out places in the middle of it, for it was not 
a continuous platform, but had a considerable open 
space in the middle, as befits the stereobate of a temple. 
On Saturday evening having worked without interrup- 
tion (it does not rain here at this season of the year) we 
had done our work, and when the whole platform was 
swept off, and exhibited its three massive layers all 
around, making a total of four and one-half feet of 
depth, it looked so fine that we felt proud of it. We had 
made a substantial contribution to the topography of 
this noble, old, ancient city. 

Probably few will be disposed to dispute the name 
which we provisionally give the building, viz., the Tem- 
ple of Dionysos. That is what we looked for, and we 
seem to have found it. Unfortunately we found no in- 
scription that would make this sure. All the architec- 
tural members of the temple, such as columns and entab- 
lature and one or more layers of the platform have disap- 
peared. The temples of antiquity were always the quar- 
ries of later generations, and this temple probably lay 
long on the surface inviting to pluader, 
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Erin. An African is rarely seen on these trails. Only 
hints of the aboriginal occupancy are preserved by oc- 
casional Melungeons. What we find is a homogeneous 
native-American population of British ancestry. A cen- 
tury has made little change. The primitive habits some- 
times seem primeval. Should we be surprised, therefore, 
that, in an atmosphere so conservative,old forms of speech 
remain? 

A New Englander is sure to notice the pure orthoepy 
quite in contrast with that cropping out at home. Here 
creek is never crick ; nor duty, dooty ; nor cellar, suller. 
But more noteworthy is the familiar utterance of words 
and phrases now obsolete tho well approved by early 


During our second week we have cleared the ground to 
the east of the temple, laying bare what seems to be a 
great altar. This lies in the rear of the stage building. 
Then digging from the north side of the temple we have 
discovered a stoa of considerable extent leading out of 
the west parados of the theater. Perhaps our most valu- 
able discoveries from a scientific point of view are being 
made in this west parados, which had hitherto been 
neglected. Of this it is too early to speak, 

Simultaneously with the work on and around the 
temple we have excavated a part of a street not far 
away where the foundation walls protruded from the. 
ground. We have also uncovered several water conduits 
and an interesting series of four large stone tubs, from 
one to the other of which water used torun, These are 
numbered A, B. T, 4., and we have christened it ‘‘ the 
city laundry.” 

A thing which has attracted a good deal of the won- 
dering attention of the workmen and visitors is a well- 
walled shaft adjacent to the south wall of the temple. 
This was cleared very slowly, as only one man could 
work in itatatime. After going down ten feet it open- 
ed into a lateral passage, which ran on so far that ‘‘ bot- 
tomless pit” became a current designation for this enig- 
matical affair. The workmen, who see graves in every- 
thing, and expect treasure everywhere, have been great- 
ly disappointed because the only thiug hitherto brought 
out has been bones of animals, a cow’s horn and jaw- 
bone being particularly well preserved. What we should 
have been very glad to make into a subterranean treas- 
ury, or even into an ancient wine cellar, may have been 
a sacrificial pit; but we are not yet through with it, and 
the fact that there are carefully cut holes for feet in two 
of its sidés indicate that people went down into it. 

We have also made the first serious excavations yet 
undertaken with a view to locating the temple of Arte- 
mis Amarysia, the most famous temple of the Eretrians, 
a mile outside their city wall. We failed, finding only 
walls of a later time. We have simplified the problem 
for our successors by eliminating one of the possibilities. 
No one need dig again at the foot of Kotroni. 

Another interesting work has been the opening of a 
large tumulus like that on the plain of Marathon, con- 
taining the bones of the Athenians who fell in the battle. 
After cutting three roads into it, and going down in the 
center toa depth of twenty-five feet, carrying out the 
earth with wheelbarrows, we were forced to the melan- 
choly conclusion that somebody had been there before 
us. As the mound looked practically intact from the 
outside, and as not even the oldest inhabitants know 
anything of these previous excavations, our predecessors 
may have done their work many years ago, and covered 
its traces quite effectually. 

We find to our surprise that the central core of the 
mound is a stone tower twenty feet high aud fifteen feet 
square. Our predecessors had broken away over half of 
this on the southern side, until they came to the bottom, 
where they appear to have found the tomb which they 
sought, They must have worked from the top with 
crowbars and baskets, 

In the course of our work about the temple we have 
found some objects of minor importance, among which a 
pretty statuet head of Aphrodite in marble holds the 
first place. 

We are living in tents secured from the Greek Gov- 
ernment. As our workmen from Chalkis could not all 
quarter themselves in the town, we gave up one of these 
tents to twenty-five of them, who somehow managed to 
sleep in it. . 

The long hours of the Greek working day have made 
our work a real campaign with its real hardships. 
When one is on his feet most of the time, pressing on the 
workmen, from five o’clock in the morning till seven 
o’clock in the evening, one is disposed to go to sleep 
promptly. But both I and my fellow-workers, Professors 
Phillips and Capps and Dr. Peabody, have enjoyed the 
work with an intensity of enjoyment which one rarely 
gets. 

I may add, in closing, that one result of our work is 
that we probably now know where to dig with good re- 
sults for more knowledge of Eretria. 

ERETRIA,May 20th, 1694. 


Said an old soldier, of defeated rebels: ‘‘They jes 
squandered an’ let eout.” A Sunday-school superintend- 
ent remarked that in the fine weather ‘‘ the scholars 
squandered right smart.” This intransitive use of 
squander appears in ‘‘ Rob Roy” (Introduction, p. 11), 
where it is said that some troopers “‘ split and squander.” 
Sir Walter, however, is careful to inclose the word in 
quotation marks. Similarly we have in ‘*‘ Warwick ”: 
‘* His family are all grown up and squandered about the 
country.” Of this word the Century Dictionary says : 
‘*Intransitive, archaic, to disperse, go at random. Shak. 
* As You Like It,” II: 7, 57.’ 

Holp is the mountaineers’ expression for help and 
helped. This is ‘‘obsolete,” says Webster. ‘Still in 
use,” says Halliwell. Fallows refers to Shakespeare and 
Mrs. Browning. We have also (MS. Cantab. Ff. v, 48, 
f. 53): 

“ And for thou hast holpyn me now 
Ever more felowes [ and thou.” 

Scribe, scribing, is common instead of write, writing. 
Strangers are apt tothink the unusual word appropriate 
for the rare accomplishment. But, according to Halli- 
well, this is a current Northumberland expression. Fal- 
lows quotes ‘‘doing nothing but scribble and scribe,’ 
from Miss Burney, ‘‘ Cecilia,” x, 6. 

What shall be said of the ridicule by popular writers 
of our mountaineers’ good English for ‘‘ nevera,” “ ever 
a”? Whyshould the dialect novels insist on printing 
‘* nary” and “‘ ary,” when our obsolete Britons clearly 
mean ne'er a and e’er a? 

Ill is the prevalent substitute for cross, quarrelsome. 
Said a small boy when men robbing a bee tree were 
suffering from stings : ‘‘ Them’s ill bees.” 

Costes, for costs ; nestes, for nests; postes, for posts ; 
ghostes, for ghosts, and the like, seem to put one among 
the pilgrims at Canterbury Inn. 

Hit, for it, is an almost universal substitute. Shall it 
be regarded as a surviving grain of the broadcast British 
aspirates ? 

In court an old woman testified that the accused hit 
his victim ‘‘on the mazard.” The imported attorney 
had to ask for an explanation. That same evening, how- 
ever, he was reading his Shakespeare, and found 

* Knocked a bout the mazard with asexton’s spade.” 


—* Hamlet,” V, 1, 97. 
We have also 
“T’ll knock you over the mazard.” 
— Othello,” II, 3, 155. 
Says A. Schmidt (Shaks. Lexicon): ‘“‘ Mazard (the later 
folios mazzard), the head, contemptuously. 

[‘*Fret not thy gizzard and worry not thy mazard,” 
survives in New England.—ED. ] 

Fist, for a little dog, and sometimes for mean fellow, 
is in common use. Says Halliwell: ‘ fisting-hound 
(obs.), a kind of spaniel. W. Harrison, ‘ Description of 
England,’ p. 230.” The insistence of the word is further 
shown in the adjective coined from it. ‘I’m notso fisty 
as that,” declared an honest woodchopper. 

The old English game of ‘“‘ morris” is popular, remind- 
ful of 


. 


“The nine-men’s morris is filled with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable.” 
—** Midsummer Night’s Dream,” II, 1, 98. 

A pail filled with rolls of butter was carried up the 
mountain without sufficient care, and the disordered 
mass was not attractive. The native criticism was: 
“See how he has /ob-lollied the butter.” The Century 
Dictionary explains : ‘‘ A dialect word of various trivial 
applications, meaning a lump or lumpish mixture.” By 
Halliwell, Markham is quoted: ‘‘ Whole grits boyled in 
water till they burst, and then mixt with butter, and so 
eaten with spoons, which . . seamen call simply 
by the name of lob-lolly.” Is it not interesting that this 
expression, belonging to sailors and English schoolboys, 
should still be holding its way in places so removed from 
both schools and sailors ? 

‘* Smouch,” to kiss, “‘ obsolete or provincial English,” 
is not uncommon. 

A woodcutter, coming upon a soft, rotten stick, called 
it sobby. So Mortimer, ‘“‘The tree, being sobbed and 
wet, swells.” 

The more modern, and American, pry, for prize (Fr. 
prise, from pris, taken), is never heard in these moun- 
tain cabins. 

Outen, for out of, is Anglo-Saxon and early English. 
Halfen, for half of, is Spenserian. 

Poke (Fr. pouche), for small bag, recalls ‘‘a pig in a 
poke.” The word was good English in Addison’s time. 

As to drug, preterit of drag, there is room for doubt. 
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GOOD OLD ENGLISH IN THE TENNESSEE 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY HANFORD A. EDSON, D.D. 





THe curious corruptions of English which are found 

among the mountains of Eastern Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina have been sufficiently illustrated in Miss 
Murfree’s and other similar publications. Too little 
attention has, however, been paid to the good old Eng- 
lish surviving here and almost characteristic of the re- 
gion. According to tradition the population of these 
mountains has descended from Colonial refugees of the 
Revolutionary ‘and ante-Revolutionary periods. The 
common family names support the tradition. Macs are 
everywhere, and Buckannon, Edwards, Ayers, Bruce, 
and the like, point unmistakably to a British origin. 
These people having come have remained. Occasionally 
a bold adventurer goes down into the world; but he is 
sure to come back, homesick for his mountains. There 
is little immigration. The German is not here. Visitors 
from Boston and New York miss the new arrivals from 
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Says Ogilvie, however : “Drugge (obs.), pron. drug, v. t . 
To drag ; to drudge.” Chaucer is quoted : 
“He proffered his servise 
To drugge and draw.” 

But perhaps we have in the modern use of this word 
only a bad analogy, making drug from drag, like dug 
from dig. [So drug, for dragged, is now to be heard in 
New Jersey.—EbD.] 

If these descendants of Britons exhibit such admirable 
taste or trusty instinct in keeping alive forms of good 
English which others neglect, it is not to be wondered at 
that their own invention of phrases is often most happy. 
‘* They have a good farewell to ’em,” said a peach grower, 
thinking of the after-taste of the fruit. ‘Come down 
and see me, and we'll joy round and eat apples,” wag a 
matron’s invitation to her cabin. “‘ He’sas shifty as a wild 
hog,” was the summing-up of a neighbor’s character. A 
** short cut ”is here a ‘“‘near walkin’ way.” A lame 
mule, going on three legs, was “‘ cypherin’ along”—put- 
ting down three and carrying one. ‘‘ Yes, brother, it’s 
sorry water here,” was a woman’s regretful remem- 
brance of the sweet spring further up the valley. ‘I 
didn’t have the milk-sick ; it was hard livin’ sick,” diag- 
nosed another. ‘Be good to yourselves, you fellers,” 
was a hunter’s good-by. ‘Yes, boys, that'll pass 
an’ pass right on,” was a youngster’s rapturous 
appreciation of home-made candy. Of a horse thief: 
‘*He was gone when the mare was gone, an’ that left 
agapdown.” ‘That's sunrise water,” of water flowing 
from the east. ‘‘ She'd laff ef it tuk her to supper-time,” 
of a jolly woman. When the maul tumbled eighty feet 
down the mountain a Baptist preacher, grinning, ob- 
served: ‘‘ They’s allus sunthin’ to tickle a body.” 

Sometimes it must be acknowledged that the original 
devices of speech are of more questionable taste. ‘* He’s 
Jitified,” was the description of an epileptic. ‘‘ Chord 
your parts /” commanded a singing master in search of 
the keynote. A good elder prayed for “the bereaved 
parents whom we are fwneralizing to-day,” on the occa- 
sion of a funeral discourse for four children who had 
died within a period of eight years. 

CLOUDLAND, N. C. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


A CITIZEN of Berne, having stolen the university seal, 

has been using it in England to manufacture degrees 
with, for which he has found a ready sale. Of course he 
was wrong to steal the seal; any schoolboy could have 
told him how to make from the impression of it a bread 
seal that would have equally well answered his purpose; 
but for the rest, one finds it hard to blame him, consid- 
ering the widespread satisfaction he seems to have con- 
ferred. This love for titles after one’s name is most ex- 
traordinary, for unless they are military ones, they seem * 
to be of no advantage to anybody. I can put two letters 
after my name—rather common ones, it is true, and 
what may be called, as regards their importance and 
alphabetical position, ‘‘small and early ”—but I have 
never discovered the slightest use for them. If my poor 
B.A. were only transferable I would sell both letters for 
half a crown apiece to-morrow. The only case in which 
I have known these academic distinctions to confer im- 
portance was that of the gentleman who pulled down 
the park palings, who was always reverently spoken of, 
even by the proletariat, as Beale, M.A. The innocent 
pleasure, however, thateven a Berne degree caused its 
recipients seems to have been prodigious, and had not 
one of them been so ambitious as to write to that aston- 
ished university for a cap and gown and hood, this 
stream of happiness might still be flowing from the 
Fountain of Honor. 

How idle are these discussions about the eminent 
men whom Oxford and Cambridge have produced! One 
might just as well compare the intellectual merits of two 
gigantic hotels. Universities do not produce these great 
men, but simply receive them as guests, tho by no means 
gratuitously. The curriculum may be more suitable at 
one place or the other; but it has very little to do in 
either case with the eminence of its disciple, who would 
probably have been as great a man had he been to nei- 
ther. Geniuses are self-made. As regards social posi- 
tion, however, and especially in politics, schools may 
with reason be cited in this connection, because some of 
them only admit boys of «certain elevation to begin 
with. In this respect Eton, not only from its greater 
numbers. but from its higher social position, can hardly 
be rivaled. But in spite of that famous saying about the 
battle of Waterloo being won in the Eton playing fields, 
it has had little or nothing—save, as has been said, in 
politics—to do with the greatness of its pupils. It is too 
much the fashion to ascribe to education what is really 
due to nature. 

Schools again have often had given to them an attri- 
bute which tho it belongs to the universities is not their 
as regards the establishment of social relations. The 
nouveaux riches think that by sending their boys to 
Eton they are providing excellent acquaintances for 
after life, and it is possible that some parents, who are 
not rich, may think it worth while to do the same, as a 
commercial investment ; their boy may make an influen- 
tial friend who may give him something. As to the 
latter attempt it is so far reasonable that boys have un- 
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happily as good a knowledge of which side their bread is 
buttered as their elders. The talk about boys “ finding 
their level” at school is all rubbish: money and even 
birth begin to assert their sway at a very early period ; 
there are about as many toadies of fiteen as at fifty-one ; 
but as to acquaintaneceships in after life, there is but 
little comes of it. 

The characters of boys and even their tastes are not 
sufficiently developed for the creation of lasting friend- 
ships ; and tho two school friends go to the same univer- 
sity, their intimacy often relaxes, and they form more 
congenial acquaintances at a period when they are bet- 
ter acquainted with their own minds, College friend- 
ships, indeed, often last for life, and are to the majority 
of students far the most valuable products of a univer- 
sity education. I am not speaking ‘of mere material 
advantages, but still I may mention as a matter of fact 
that during a long life in which I have known many 
men, I have only known two examples of school friend- 
ships having borne any permanent fruit. 

I am no longer in the story-telling line myself, but 
can foresee some admirable ‘“‘ copy” in the notion of a 
youthful anarchist, more enthusiastic than~ determined, 
being intrusted by his “society” totarry a bomb from 
its place of manufacture to its destination. He has 
drawn lots with the rest, and the custody of the deadly 
engine has fallen to his lot. It is a sacred charge, but 
also contains another one unconscious of its object and 
liable to burst on the slightest provocation. It is neces- 
sary, however, to treat the little black bag that contains 
it with apparent indifference, lest suspicion of its nature 
should be aroused. He has plenty of other baggage, to 
give the idea of a commercial traveler. ‘Shall I chuck 
itup atop, sir?’ says the driver of the four-wheeled cab ; 
if he had suited the action to the word, reflects the pas- 
senger, there would have been no cab and no horse, and 
no anybody, in halfa second. His refusal is attributed to 
disinclination to pay twopence for an outside parcel, a 
meanness of which (since his expenses are paid by the 
society) he is incapable. The obstinacy of the railway 
porter in insisting on weighing that bag with the other 
things aroused emotions of which he little dreams; 
again his motives are misconstrued. ‘‘ Blowed if the 
gent can bear the sight of the weighing machine, lest he 
should have to pay sixpence extra.” How much better 
it would have been, he thinks, to have gone first class, 
with a cradle overhead to hold the bag, instead of carry- 
ing it on his knees, What would be an original and 
humorous treatment of this subject, would be to make 
the society send him with a bogus bomb, in order to 
throw the police off the scent of the real article, without 
informing him of its harmless nature, so that when 
everything has worked up to the final catastrophe, noth- 
ing happens. I offer this notion, like Count Tolstoi, 
without charge, for the benefit of the youthful story- 
teller, whose ‘‘ only difficulty ” (as at least he has often 
informed me) is to find a plot. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND HIS CATHEDRAL 
AT TUNIS. . ; 








BY JOHN LAMONT HURST, 





As the traveler totheshores of Northern Africa leaves 
behind him the harbor of Goletta, where his Sicilian 
boat is swaying playfully in the fresh morning breeze, 
and he is borne to the city of Tunis by a train of cars 
with platforms like the verandas of a seaside cottage, a 
large building all at once presents itself. It stands ona 
hill. This is the Cathedral of Tunis, and the hill which sup- 
ports it is the castle mound of Ancient Carthage. To see 
this structure from afar creates a desire to see it near 
by. The distance is scarcely ten miles from Tunis. A 
good span of Arabian horses covers the space in a little 
while—the time seeming buta few moments, for the sky 
is perfect, and the scenery changes at every turn, 
Now the horses stop. Surely one’s destination is not yet 
reached. Yes, here is the church itself, with its dome 
and lofty steeples. A good ways off the building looks 
like marble. Close by, the illusion vanishes, as the walls 
of plaster and, whitewash almost dazzle the eyes. This, 
however, is the Arabian style of building. Only wait until 
the curtains of the portal are pushed aside. One’s first 
disappointment disappears as a vision of the richest splen- 
dor surrounds one. Many of the cathedrals of the Old 
World have a suggestion of incongruity. It may be patch- 
work—the ideas of a score of architects thrown together 
like precious stones in a jewel-box. In the Cathedral of 
Tunis there is one beautiful idea harmoniously carried out 
The architect has put his Christian conception in a Moor- 
ish frame. All around and above one almost feels the 
rich, deep coloring as he looks at the pillars of marble 
which hold up those ever-recurring arches of cedar, the 
panels of a roof which one wishes he could reach, so 
beautiful it is, the inlaid walls—but in all this nothing is 
overdrawn. The eye is not offended by a wilderness of 

' detail. On the other hand, it is relieved by the soft light 
and the sublimity of the style and proportions. The im- 
age of the Savior brings back the mind to the common 
life and its aspirations. 

This chureh is one of the creations of one of the great- 
est men of his time, Cardinal Lavigerie, the champion of 

the abolition of the slave trade in Africa, In one of the 
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aisles, close by the choir, on a plain marble slab, is the 
record of his death on November 6th, 1892, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Here rest his remains—those of 
‘“‘KAROLUS MARTIALIS ALLEMAND LAVIGERIE, Presbyter- 
Cardinalis—olim Archiepiscopus Carthagiensis, Tunien- 
sis et Algeriensis, Africe Primas.” In the midst of his 
work a second stroke of paralysis closed his life. He is 
gone; but his deeds are bearing fruit. It was he who 
went through France, his native country, preaching for 
the Arab. During the famine which swept cver Algiers, 
the Cardinal’s exhortations brought relief. The order of 
the Brothers of Africa—the White Fathers—which one 
sees in whatever city in Tunis or Algeria he may happen 
to be, tells the story of the Cardinal’s ability for organi- 
zation. These monks are being continually sent down 
into the interior; but no one hears of it, for the 
work of these men is done so quietly. The great 
ambition of this man was the establishment of forts in 
those portions of his espiscopal territory where slavery 
was most desperate. To carry out his ideas he estab- 
lished the Fréres Armes du Sahara. Posts were to be 
planted wherever practicable, each post consisting at 
first of three monks, armed liked soldiers. One, how- 
ever, must be a physician, another a practical farmer, 
and a third who could likewise lend his aid in temporal 
as well as spiritual matters. It is impossible to convert 
a Mussulman, but many natives of the interior of Africa 
own other religions, and these the brothers hoped to 
win over. By accessions among the natives, the monks 
believed they could fight the slave catcher, and furnish 
means of refuge for the wretched tribes within the walls 
of the fort from the bloodthirsty villains in their pur- 
suit. A chain of forts was the ultimate object in view, 
strong enough with their defenders to shelter all refugees. 
Most unfortunately for this noble plan, the originator 
died when his guiding hand was most needed. Then 
there were 1,200 of these ready heroes. Now the order 
has disbanded, and the headquarters and the stations 
where they had begun their work are all shut up. There 
was no one to direct the movement capable enough. In 
addition to this, those parts of Africa where the armed 
brothers proposed to carry on their work formed not 
altogether French territory, and other nations did not 
look with favor upon armed men of France, even if 
their object was pacific and they were monks. Cardinal 
Lavigerie was of magnificent physique, and his friends 
believed that had he lived hé would have proved a formi- 
dable candidate for the papacy eventually, especially as 
the Italians in the Cardinal’s College are now in the mi- 
nority, giving a foreigner a good chance for election tg 
the papal throne. 

Returning from the Cardinal to the beautiful church, 
which he built, only look at these tablets which cover 
the walls. Upon them are engraved the coats of arms of 
fully one hundred and fifty of the representative families 
of France. How proudly these colors look down upon one 
—for every house has its combination of red and blue and 
white, or their equivalent. It is a study in heraldry. 
Underneath each escutcheon is the name of the owner. 
To the plain judgment of the American citizen this looks 
like uncalled-for display. Charity has a voice too, for it 
is only fair that, considering the great amount of money 
which this ecclesiastical enterprise cost, the givers 
should be recognized and receive some credit. To wor- 


-ship at the Cathedral the families from all the country 


around gather. The edifice is very large, and with its 
severely plain chairs, made by the Arabs, many people 
can be accommodated. Having drunk in the sweet de- 
votional spirit of this house of prayer, let the wayfarer 
go forth into the cheerful sunlight once more. It is 
only a few steps around to the border of the Mediterra- 
nean, where another religious scene awaits one. Ere 
one arrives he is obliged, as if led by an invisible hand, 
to turn aside and marvel at the landscape at his feet. 
He is standing on the Byrsa, where the worshipers of 
the god of healing were wont to congregate centuries 
ago. Beneath, once shone in the radianceof the African 
sun the mighty city of Carthage—far more powerful 
than ancient Rome, and yet destined to be its prey. To 
the east one sees a thread of soil which almost sepa- 
rates two bodies of water, and which, in an- 
cient times, formed the naval and commercial 
harbors of this lost city. Here and there a ruin lifts its 
sorrowful head from the drifting sands, or peeps out 
from a protecting clump of palms. They tell only too 
truly the story of the remorseless destruction of Car- 
thage at one terrible blow. A herd of sheep or goats, 
jumping up from out of the ground over there directs 
the eye to the remains of the colossal cisterns. Now the 
sheep and goat herders—Arabs, of course—claim them 
as a retreat for themselves and their shaggy flocks from 
the attacks of the winds and the fierce noonday sun. 
How difficult it is to realize that this panorama, so vague 
and so strange and mysterious, represents all that is left 
of a city which had 500,000 people in it, and these not 
mere men and women, but the most skilled mechanics 
of pagan times. A tear for this sad history of the peo- 
ple, and a glance to Heaven for a civilization in Africa 
which will bring back the Carthagenian valor and enter- 
prise, their thrift and their endurance. 

As one’s footsteps complete the semicircle of the castle 
hill, they are arrested by a portal which leads up toa 
little church, This is the chapel of St. Louis. On this 


spot the courageous Louis IX, of France, at the head of 
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60,000 Crusaders bound for Palestine, died miserably of 


the plague. This was the year 1270. Not until 1841 dia 
a descendant of his, King Louis Philippe, rescue this 
place of his death from oblivion and rear this little 
church. As the writer stood slowly unraveling the in- 
scriptions, a procession of monks slowly filed into this 
Christian temple, and, at the signal of a bell, began in 
unison to say their prayers. They were of the order of 


the White Fathers—Cardinal Lavigerie’s ‘Broth 
ers.” Just as the Cathedral interior is radiant 


with color, the chapel of St. Louis, save for 
a life-size statue of the saint himself, is severely 
plain. On one’s way to the monastery in the rear, one 
passes the Museum of Carthagenian relics—the most in- 
teresting relic of all, however, being the high wall which 
surrounds the gardens dense with growths of roses, cit- 
ron and palm and pepper trees. Projecting like things 
of life from the plaster background are fragments of 
statues, busts, arms, legs and hands, with here and there 
a really exquisite face. This stretch of classic fragments 
extends for many feet until finally it ends at the door of 
the monastery through which the sedate Arab custodian 
now conducts the visitor. Only one room is shown, but 
that is sufficient to imprint a glow of color on one’s 
senses, retaining its freshness for many aday. The four 
walls of this room, in well-painted pictures, disclose the 
principal events in the career of Louis the Saint. Here 
isa magnificent battle scene. Louis is in the foreground, 
hewing to the earth with his battle ax the infidel 
invaders of beloved Palestine. Another painting 
shows the hero putting a cup of water to the lips of a dy- 
ing soldier. Another scene closes the life of the Cru- 
sader’, as he lies on his couch, with his soldiers around 
him; above stands the venerable figure of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, 

Not far from this group of churches is the so-called 
upper palace of the Cardinal, so much referred to. He 
was evidently a man of simple tastes, for his palace is a 
plain-looking building. Around it, however, is a very 
large vineyard, the vines of which scores of Arabs in their 
long burnous, and little boys with their fez and wooden 
shoes were faithfully putting in good condition for the 
next vintage. Surrounding the Cardinal's house, as in 
the case of many other buildings, both public and 
private in the suburbs and in the city of Tunis, was a 
beautiful garden, It, too, was luxuriant in palms and 
flowers, many of which had been imported from other 
countries and cultivated to advantage in Northern 
Africa. While the Cardinal had his home here, he also 
had a chateau in Algiers, and still another one in Biskra. 
He went from place to place wherever his presence: was 
demanded, stopping at one of his houses, whether on the 
east, or west or south. It was at his house in a suburb 
of Algiers that he died, and whence his body was trans- 
ferred to Tunis. The funeral lasted for five hours, and 
the highest military honors were accorded the deceased 
prelate, a French man-of-war bearing the remains to 
Carthage. The Cardinal was fond of Biskra, the gate- 
way to the desert of Sahara, and usually-spent the win- 
ter months there, owing to the warmer temperature. 
Here it was that the headquarters of the Fréres Armes 
du Sahara were established, and naturally the Cardi- 
nal was fond of directing the operations of the order 
right on the spot. So wrapped up was this man in his 
plans that frequently his light would be burning 
until the early hours of the morning. This was 
told the writer by the landlord of the hotel at 
Biskra, which adjoined the prelate’s house, the latter 
being now absorbed for commercial purposes. While 
the Cardinal was a Catholic, he was a broad one; and in 
combating slavery helped Protestantism as well as his 
own chosen faith. Several years ago a lottery was or- 
ganized to carry on the Catholic work in Africa for 
5,000,000 francs, or $1,000,000. Not all of this amount 
was by any means raised, but what. did come in has gone 
for the erection of seminaries and Churches throughout 
the northern region of Africa, for the education of mis- 
sionaries.to the interior. A good deal was expended for 
equipping and buying supplies for workers to cross the 
Sahara, and fight the slave trade in its very center. This 
method of raising money for religious purposes is con- 
trary to the sentiment of the American citizen ; yet the 
Cardinal was only acting in accordance with the usage 
in all Continental countries. One of the last things 
which this great organizer did with a bequest, was the 
education of twelve full-blooded Negro boys for mission- 
ary work in their native region. They have now re- 
turned, and are attempting what no foreigners, however 
zealous, could do—the conversion of their heathen tribe 
in a country beyond the SQidan. This was the Cardinal’s 
plan, to get the natives for missionaries where he could ; 
but where he could not, to do the next best thing, and 
send his own White Fathers. The slave trade in Africa 
has received heavy blows, but from no source has 4 
stronger and more ringing stroke been dealt than that by 
another Hildebrand, Cardinal Lavigerie. : 


TUNIS. 
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THE Francis Scott Key Memorial Association of Freder- 
ick, Md., will soon send out a circular making a personal 
appeal for subscriptions toward the erection of a monu- 
ment over the poet’s grave in Mount Olivet Cemetery, at 
Frederick. 
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June 14, 1894. 
OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE: FOOTE. 








THE House had the bank tax at one end of the Capitol, 
and the Senate had the sugar schedule of the Tariff bill 
at the other end, and both came to a decision within a 
day of each other. The Democrats of the House lost 
theie pet, after more than a week of discussion, by a 
large vote—forty Democrats and the Republicans voting 
together, 170 against and 102 for the bill—but they car- 
ried their object in the other Chamber. The plank of the 
platform that required the repeal of the bank tax by 
good Democrats was cast out, and it hurt the feelings of 
many of the party; and in the Senate, while the Demo- 
crats won, it was not on a free-trade theory, but in the 
line of putting a duty upon sugar. 

Schedule E meant a great deal onthe day it passed, a 
week ago. Itis the sugar section of the present Tariff 
bill, and its first paragraph was put in when the Finance 
Committee, under its chairman, Mr. Voorhees, took the 
bill as it came over from the House, It was rather an 
innocent bill when it left those regions. It was a re- 
turn to the old days of the Democratic Party, when the 
majority of the party was slavebolding men who wanted, 
with their degraded labor, their raw cotton exported to 
Eogland to be manufactured there, and so wedded the 
party to free trade, and would have no divorceeven when 
the Whitney cotton gin was invented and the Lowell 
manufacturers established themselves and flourished. 
Those were simple, pleasant days, with no complications 
such as now beset statesmen and politicians, Then the 
South was all of one sort in its thinking, and the North- 
ern Democrats had to agree with them or else—disunion 
and all sorts of terrible things would befall them. One 
day we laid the bugbear of disunion, and the South, ten 
years after began to find it could manufacture, that it 
had coal and iron mines. There was a wrestle that has 
grown into a fight, on the old free-trade question, and 
now the very hight and heat of it are on some of the 
things that were so easily settled in the old days; it 
seemed as if those days might come back, altho an in- 
come tax was a strange thing and labor has reached 
such astate of independence that it has had the audac- 
ity to say sometimes that it will not work even when 
it got a fair wage. 

But there are ** happenings” in the Senate, and so the 
other day the first paragraph of the sugar schedule, just 
as it left the hands of the Finance Committee, made a 
discussion that filled the reporters’ gallery and drew 
many visitors and a few of the wives of Senators to hear 
the debate. There were very good speeches from many 
of the Senators on the Republican side, a day or two be- 
fore the final struggle. Mr. Manderson, of Nebraska, 
with his mind on the beet sugar fields of his State, spoke 
at length; and others, Mr. Higgins, of Delaware, Mr. 
Carey, of Wyoming, and Mr. Cnandler, of New Hamp- 
shire, gave cuts that were sharp-edged and made Sena- 
tors on the opposite side draw together and whisper and 
plan retaliation where they were made tosuffer too much. 
Mr. Manderson gave an account of the methods by 
which tne raw, dirty beet was topped of its green leaves 
and dragged out of the earth, varted to the manufactory 
and turned, still raw and dirty, into a vat, to emerge a 
few rods further on and several hours later in the shape 
of sugar ready to be put into the bags and weighed out 
to customers. The beets fall into the power of such 
knowing, intelligent-seeming machinery that they ap- 
peared to be endued with brains themselves as they march’ 
on tothe sweet result. It made one think of the way we 
mortals are hurried on by the force of matters over 
which we have no cantrol, only we do not always 
emerge as refined and sweet, ufter the process; which is 
a moral to us from the beet fields. Tnis history of the 
beet-sugar manufacture gave an astonishing idea of 
the amvuunt of sugar- that is made in Nebraska alone 
from beets; and if one considers the quantities raised in 
other parts of the world, France and Germany, one un- 
derstanus why cane and beet sugars are always mentioned 
alongside ot each other in the sugar schedules. Mr. 
Carey, in a few dignified words, pointed out to the two 
Senators from Louisiana that they had sprung into the 
greatest development of their particular industry after 
the passage of tne McKinley Bill which put sugar on the 
free list, bus gave tnem a bounty, but—and here 
was the point of Mr. Carey’s remarks that even then 
they had not done so well as they ought. He then 
showed how the beet-sugar industry had sprung from 
2,800 tons of sugar in 1890 to 25,000 tons in 1893, and 
that was better than Louisiana, an older State, with all 
the advantages of long knowledge and trained skill, had 
done in proportion to her population. 

All of the Senators on the Republican side who spoke 
did not fail to bear hard upon the other side for the one 
black fact, namely, that by the first paragraph of the 
schedule, the new duty was not to take effect until Jan- 
uary, 1895. By this arrangement the Sugar Trust people 
will have their desired opportunity to buy up the sugar 
crop all over the world, bring it in in the raw state, and 
80, duty free, to their bonded warehouses. There it will 
stay until it is refined, and can be sold in 1895 with the 
new duty, making an added price that wiil all go into 
the pockets of the refiners, and not a cent into the United 
States Treasury. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mr. Caffery and Mr. Blanchard “ sat and took it,” side 
by side, the former, with his full head of gray hair and 
brown eyes and square features, looking more and more 
sullen as the thing went on; Mr. Blanchard, who is thin- 
faced and wiry, occasionally trying to answer back when 
he was hard pressed, his manner getting more and more 
supercilious as he went on. The other Senators on the 
same side, however, took a share of the lightning that 
was coming from the other side ; and Mr. Vest gave way 
to one of his frequent bursts of temper, which did no one 
any hurt, and altogether it was an interesting debate. 
The interest kept up when the voting began. The Repub-> 
lican Senators meant that everything should be put on 
record, so the Yeas and Nays were called, and the re- 
sponses listened to very clos ly. Mr. Hill did not vote 
on the first paragraph, the most important one of all. 
Everybody was waiting to hear him say either 
Ay or No; but he remained silent, with his head 
bent over something on his desk, as if he did not 
kaow what was going on, and an animated whisper 
went round the galleries, ‘‘ Did Hill vote?” before it 
was quite settled that he did not. So the Democratic 
Party handed itself over to the Sugar Trust by a vote of 
88 to 31. After that first paragraph Mr. Manderson 
made a splendid fight for some sort of fair play for 
sugar. He offered amendment after amendment, each 
varying a little; but each was voted down with unanim- 
ity except that Mr. Hill, Mr. Peffer and the Populist, 
Mr. Allen, made a somewhat devious career in their at- 
tempts to show that they disapproved of a bounty, yet 
that they were willing to give sugar the encouragement 
of a protection by tariff. 

An amendment offered by Mr, Allison, of Iowa, that 
the duty on sugar should go into effecs at the time of the 
passage of the bill, like every other article there men- 
tioned, was a very close thing, with the yeas 30 and the 
nays only 33, Mr. Hill, Mr. Kyle and Mr. Pepper among 
the ayes. ‘Then all parties took a little breath; and the 
news of ihe passage of the first paragraph was taken 
over to the House, and they all said ‘‘How did Hill 
vote?” before they asked any further information. The 
struggle was over only one paragraph of the schedule ; 
but with the stories of the bribery by the Sugar Trust, 
and of the purchase of sugar stocks by certain S-nators, 
it was as exciting as if it were the passage of a big bill. 

The Senate also did another interesting thing ; it passed 
the resolution offered some time ago by Mr. Kyle, of 
South Dakota, in regard to our future conduct toward 
the Hawaiian Islands. Virtually it agrees to keep our 
hands off the Islands, but it also stipulates that all other 
countries shall do likewise, under peril of our displeasure. 
lt is a disapproval of Mr. Cleveland’s extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, but it does not make any move'nent on our 
part toward annexation; meantime it will quiet the 
party in the Islands that still hang fondly to the hope 
that the President will do something to restore Mrs. 
Dominis and her battered crown, 

The passage of the Tariff bill, which is an expected 
thing since the sugar schedule has gone along with the 
other sections, will not 1esult in the immediate adjourn- 
ment of Congress. The Senate has yet te pass the Ap- 
propriation bills, all but two of which have been passed 
by the House ; but there is also other legislation which 
ought to be taken up. 

Tne House has wrangled over the site of the new Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and has tried to place it by 
turns on every square, reservation, park or breathing 
place in the city. Tnere are a few Congressmen who 
think that the object of these breathing places is to put 
some public building upon it, and you cannot make them 
see that it is infringing upon the rights of the inhabitants 
to make the city beautiful, also that the whole united 
country has a right to demand that its- Capital city 
should be the most beautiful in the world. The whole 
idea of some of these members of Congress is when 
they see a park or’a square that it will make a good spot 
for some public building. So we have had the Pension 
Office set on the Judiciary Square, the Fish Commission 
is allowed to encumber the Smithsonian grounds, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station is allowed to run its trains 
through these grounds, and also build its station there, 
and so on, until one fears to see Congress fulfill its 
duty of giving public buildings, because of the 
danger of their selecting some spot they ought 
not in which to put the _ structure. Mean- 
time the grounds around the Capitol itself are 
allowed to become overgrown with shrubs and 
creepers; the beautifully planned:flower beds elaborately 
framed with marble, that edge the inner sides of the west 
terrace are pariially covered with a weedy growth of 
some sort of running plant, instead of being filled with 
well-kept glowing masses of geraniums or plants with 
brilliant leaves ; and the grounds are ill-policed, so that 
aman committed suicide there a few days ago—not 
twenty rods from the Capitol itself, and no one heard 

the shot or knew of it until somebody found the dead 
body the next morning lying on the grass, where it had 
been for hours. : 
The last act of hospitality at the White House was a 
tea given by Mrs. Cleveland in the Red parlor to the 
ladies of the Cabinet, just before her departure for Gray 
Gables, their summer home in Rhode Island. 

It was not a formal affair, but there was good tea in 
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pretty cups poured by Mrs. Cleveland herself; there 
were thin slices of bread and butter, alittle cake, andthe 
President himself came in and joined them, looking as 
if he would like to throw off care a while if he did not 
take tea to cheer him. The two daughters of the Presi- 
dent and the three of Secretary Lamont were out on 
the grass at the south side of the house near the parlor 
windows, and made a pretty group in addition to the 
beautiful view further along over the lawns and flower 
beds to the Monument and the hills of the Potomac in 
the far distance. Mrs. Cleveland went the next day, 
leaving Washington for fear of the hot weather which 
no doubt will come ; but just then it was so cold that an 
open fire was a pleasant thing in one’s parlor and people 
were wearing their thick spriag wraps. Washington has 
a greater variety of climates than is strictly desirable, 
and makes one wish sometimes that Congress could be 
allowed to legislate equable, pleasant weather, at least 
within the limits of the District, Butno one has turned 
the attention of our lawgivers in that direction, so noth- 
ing has ever been done. 


Fa 3a 


A PAINTING MASTER. 


STILL LIFE, 











BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 

DRESSED with faultless neatness, a carnation in his but- 
tonhole, the master enters the room where bis pupils are at 
work. His ‘‘Good-morniag!” which expects no response, 
is perfunctory, perhaps, but its timbre expresses self-re- 
spect and courtesy. 

It is not by any means a universal habit among the mas- 
ters of that great art school to accord the pupils greeting. 
Indeed, it is from this point that the divergence between 
ideals of teaching begins. There is a master who puts 
himeelf in the place of each pupil, discovers if possible 
what he is trying to do in a right direction, and aids 
him to grow from the root he has, to build on the founda- . 
tion laid; such a teacher inspires, encourages, sympa- 
thizes; and there is a master whose first aim is to show 
bow much he knows and how little the pupil knows; 
whose criticism is destructive; who tears down ruthlessly 
what is built if it be not on a foundation laid by his line 
and plummet. But the latter is preferable to the master 
who charges into the studio like a bull intoa field. Each 
attempt on an easel is a red rag which he tosses and mauls 
and tramples. From one to the other he goes, and the 
résumé of his most favorable criticism is something like 
the following : ‘If your lights were not where the shadows 
ought to be, and your shadows not where the lights ought 
to be, and if anything bad its true color and form, it 
would not be so bad as itis.”’ Helpful, indeed! So much 
for the inspiration of a ** Good-morning.”’ 

Our master comes to his first pupil. ‘‘This is the first 
time I have seen you, I believe? Let me see your your 
brushes. I beg of you todiscard the small ones; geta 
larger palette; arrange your light colorson one side of 
your palette and the dark on the other, so that you will 
habituate yourself not to think of them as pigments. 
Think instead that these colors are tight, these colors are 
shadow. Now is the time you need, if ever, the best of 
materials, See that your canvas 1s responsive, your pal- 
ette inviting. Think of your brushes as tools with which . 
you may accomplish the very thing you desize to do. I 
never go into a color shop without getting new brushes. 
Then in the choice of subject, attempt only one ob_ 
ject; a pot or a pan, with its own snape, light, color, 
reflections and background, is all you should attempt for 
many aday. And don’t attempt finish; attend simply to 
blocking in the masses. Work on a study only one day 
and confine yourself rigorously to learning to make a scaf - 
folding. Get the essential framework right.”’ 

And the tone and the manuer have made that trembling 
youth a friend for life. 

Yhe next pupil snows what has appeared to the rest of 
the class as a flat faulure, indicating a hopeless case. She 
is a little old maid, who tremoles at nis coming, and has a 
hysterical laugh. What can he say co that effort? ‘Hm! 
I see that you have worked most conscientiously. Tnere 
is conscience enough for the entire class. But you did not 
see the whole at once. You can never look at a single spot 
and say, ‘Itissucha tint; mixit and put itdowa.’ You 
must see the whole every time you look. Remember that 
the eye is something like acamera. You have to choose a 
focus, and only what is just in focus will be clear and dis- 
tinct. Your focus must be upon the nearest object. The 
éye is so easily adjusted! You paint a foreground object, 
and then you paint an object behind it; and the focus 1s so 
easily changed that you can and do see the two objects 
with equal clearness; and all the parts of your group 
stick out at you—everything is at sixes and sevens. Pat 
your good conscience to keeping your eye at one focus—or 
seeing the group asa whole. Paint one object, and keep 
the handle on the dipper.” " 

But the next pupil is not one of the kind that needs en- 
couragement. ‘‘So you are painting flowers. I always 
suggest to beginmers that they should not choose as sub- 
jects Niagara or the Rocky Mountains or flowers. After 
you have painted the head a few years you will know 
enough to begin flowers, Of course I know that every 
beginner paints flowers: but his work is not the roses of 
Thayer. Propose first to yourself to learn to handle pig 
ments. Itis not the subjects but the way they are painted 
which makes room fur the Rembrandts and Van Dycks on 
the walls of our galleries, The sitter for those portraits 
doubtless thought himself very important; but he was 
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only a means through which the master expressed him- 
self. Who cares whether the subject was a fishwife or a 
princess ?”” + 

Here is a youth who has spent three days in painting a 
bottle in the shadow angle of a shelf and a crumpled paint 
tube in the foreground. 

‘That is imitation ; it is not art. It is Eden Musée work. 
That paint tube is as real as the tube itself. You could try 
to pick itup. I can do that kind of thing easily enough 
myself if I would. Once when a student, I amused myself 
by drawing out a nail where the boys used to hang their 
hats and painting a nail in its place, with its shadow. For 
three months my comrades used to come in and try to 
hang their hats on it. Remember that painting is the 
expression of something on a flat surface. Style is the 
primary thing and should be considered from the begin- 
ning. The facture must be something amusing. Play 
with your brush.” 

Now some one ventures to ask him what he thinks of 
Mr. Zorn’s exhibit. ‘It is painter-like, fine. What sure- 
ness, what dash! I recommend you all to take this oppor- 
tunity to study his work. And study it with sympathy 
and enthusiasm. There is too much criticism. Everybody 
who goes into a gallery feels it incumbent on him to find 
fault. If I had my way, there should be inseribed over the 
entrance door to every gallery, words*to this effect: ‘The 
works of art shown here are for your admiration and pleas- 
ure and instruction; not for your criticism.’ When I go 
into a gallery you have no idea what pleasure I take in 
even the very bad things, in seeing how nearly the painters 
have attained what they were trying to do.” 

This was one of the precious mornings when inspiration 
was upon him to express himself in words with the rhythm 
and rush of his brush strokes. ‘‘ Without reverence what 
can youdo? People accuse me of lack of conscience and 
superficial quality in my work. I tell you now that some- 
times when I sit down to paint my heart rises in my throat 
and almost chokes me. I can scarcely control my nervous 
fear lest I should not express worthily the beauty which I 
see. The love of beauty is one of the great rewards of the 
study of painting, even if we do not make a great success 
of it. This morning every tree and twig and dead grass 
blade was filmed with silver, hung with a blaze of dia- 
monds. The trains hurrying into the city bore tens of 
thousands of people through the witchery of fairy realms. 
Yet I wager that not one man in five hundred lifted his 
head from his newspaper.”’ 

Butthe class work must go on. 
hastily: “‘I congratulate you. I believe I have never said 
that to you before. This shows real painter feeling. 
There is a vibrating quality in paint, when it is rightly 
handled, which expresses atmosphere, even in a flat tint. 
It looks as if you had taken brass itself to paint that pan + 
with. Now anchor it by the shadow line—not too dark— 
below. And put more air into the mouth of that pot. 
Look for air, think of the thing as bathed in air, and you 
will paint air. And do not paint the outside of the pot 
black, becauseit reflects so much light. Itis really lighter 
in tone than the shadowed mouth of the kettle.” 

**T like the way you have placed your high light. Always 
in beginning place your high lights in their true colors 
first, making them as bright as you dare and as large. 
Then place your deepest dark, but remember to have airin 
it, and keep it far from black. For many years I carried a 
card in my pocket having a bit of black velvet—as absorb- 
ent of light as possible, as a frame for an aperture. 
Through this I looked at my object, and it isa great help. 
in avoiding painting thingsas dark as you think they are. 
A great difficulty is in making your high light lie on the 
object, a partof its surface. This you must do by study- 

ing nature and watching for connecting tints. Usually 
there is blue-gray between the light and thelecal color of © 
the object.” 

** I think you must have been studying with one of those 
impressionists the past summer, because you put on any 
number of colors which aren’t there. Your brush work 
is good enough.” 

“IT think you are attempting too much in that row of 
bottles. Do not attempt more than you can succeed in 
easily. The saying, ‘The way to succeed is through 
success’ is especially true in art. If you have attempt- 
ed something in which you havesucceeded in a way, you 
go home light of heartandencouraged. You think of your 
work with pleasure, and youreturn to do something better 
another day. Butif you have attempted something away 
beyond you, you fail, you koow it yourself—you do not 
need to be told—and you come back with certain failure 
before you anotherday. You can’t paint unless you are 
sure that what you are doing is right. Put down every 
touch tostay, a truth noted. You should be able to show 
something interesting if you were stopped at any stage 
and the first strokes should tell what you intend to 
do.” 


“Do not avoid noting what is accidental in your back- 
ground, _ Accustom yourself tothe telling of absolute truth 
about what you see. The result will be a surprise, a de- 
light, not only to others but to yourself. If you find it dif- 
ficult to see the whole group at once, look between your 
fingers, taking in a strip about two inches wide down the 
group and compare the lights and colors within that space 
carefully.” 

‘“‘Have you another study ?’’ comes after each examina- 
tion of the work upon the easels. The deferential tone as 
if the master were expecting a masterpiece is not a mock- 
ery. He may say to a pupil that her work reminds him of 
Manet, that a certain pitcher mouth could not be better 
treated, but somebow he never leaves one with the feeling 
that nothing more is to be attained. His most wonderful 
giftis to find something of value in the study which its 
author brings forth with mortification and reluctance. 

“Tt has always been my aim to make much ofa little 
thing by the way it is done.” 

So he makes much of his pupils—by the genius and en- 
thusiasm of his handling. 

New YORK CIty. 


To the next he spoke 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Sanitary. 


FACTS ABOUT SMALLPOX. 


THERE is no denying that far more uneasiness than is 
pleasant to think about pervades all thoughtful and ob- 
servant circles on account of the widely spread diffusion 
of smallpox. No oneneeds to be reminded of the situation 
in Chicago and Brooklyn, and the persistence of the dis- 
covery of fresh cases every few.days in one of the down- 
town districts of New York—and there are almost daily 
discoveries of cases in remote parts of the town that can 
geverally be traced back to this focus of infection—this 
“nest,” it is called in the reports, that daily assure people 
that “ the disease will be stamped out.” Sporadic cases 
are reported in all parts of the country. These circum- 
stances call for a brief survey of certain facts that carry 
their own moral, especially as there is a small knot of ill- 
informed persons who oppose the use of the only known 
safeguard—vaccination. in a recent meeting of this class 
in Brooklyn a person who writes M.D. after his name said : 
‘“‘ Vaccination of any kind isa fallacy. I have studied the 
subject for twenty years, and statistics have shown that 
vaccinated persons are more susceptible to smallpox than 
those who haven’t been vaccinated.’”” His attention is 
called to facts that go back 175 years, and that have been 
acted upon by thousands of physicians who have studied 
the subject for fifty years and more. In 1721 there was an 
epidemic of this disease in Boston. The city then had 
18,000 inhabitants. Of these 5,889 persons—more than one- 
quarter of the people—were attacked ; 844 died. ” 

There was an interesting episode connected with this 

outbreak that deserves special attention, when the pesti- 
lent anti-vaccinators are doing their level worst to hinder 
a most beneficent work. The clergy were then the reposi- 
taries of advanced ideas—the leaders and guides of the peo- 
plein matters temporal as well as spiritual. In 1718 Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu had brought the news of Oriental 
inoculation for smallpox to England, and the knowledge 
of this merciful mitigation of a terrible scourge was not 
long in coming across the water, and the Rev. Cotton 
Mather called the attention of the Boston doctors to it. 
All except Dr. Zabdiel Boylston turned a cold shoulder to 
his suggestions. Dr. Boylston first put it in practice in 
his own family, and persuaded as many others as he could 
to submit to it. He met the most violent opposition and 
came near being mobbed, and was only saved from violence 
by the rallying of six clergymen to his support. He 
inoculated 286 persons, of whom six died. Much of 
the resistance and prejudice came from the fact that 
a person who acquires the disease by inoculation gives 
it to others with whom he comes in contact just as readily 
as if he had taken it ina natural way. But soon “ inocu- 
lation houses’’ were established for isolation, and many 
people availed themselves of this boon to humanity, for it 
generally rau a mild course and left few or no marks. The 
loss of life in this epidemic gave Boston such a set-back 
that thirty years later she had only 15,734 inhabitants ; but 
some people had gained the artificial immunity so that, 
tho visited again in 1751 only 539 died fromit. The pres- 
ent population of Boston is 448,477. Were the same ratio 
of sickness prevailing now, there would be at this writing 
146,842 persons ill, and the same death ratio would sweep 
not of life 24,477. London with 4,000,000 of people had lately 
but one death from it in a year. 

When Jenner—after twenty-five years of experiment—in 
1798, revealed his immortal discovery to the world he had 
learned that there is one exactly right time in which to 
take the virus. In the arm-to-arm practice that then was 
the only method known, he found that by taking it earlier 
or Jater,_a very disagreeable and painful ulcer that would 
leave a deep scar, would be produced, but which afforded 
no protection whatever. He also learned that two deep 
a puncture produced dangerous constitutional symptoms; 
very possibly this is the true explanation of the occasional 
cases of blood-poisoning, etc., that follow the process, The 
result of the delusion that virus taken at any time will 
answer, which has often been inserted by “‘Grandmother’s 
darning needle,’’ is, that there is to-day a large number of 
people who have no genuine protection at all, but who ex- 
pose themselves without any precautions. 

Another misunderstood point, is the fact that a person 
may have a slight attack of varioloid, and make light of it 
accordingly, but he can givethe genuine, original disease 
to an unprotected individual. Itis now more than fifty 
years since a manufacturer in one of the interior towns 
of Massachusetts, went to New York to buy wool. It was 
known that smallpox was prevailing in New York; 
but as he had been vacinated in childhood he 
went fearlessly forward. He returned with a sore 
throat, and had headache, pains in his bones, and 
other uncomfortable symptoms, but soon was all right. 
In about twelve days his infant son—then a little more 
than a year old—became very ill. The young, active physi- 
cian of the town could not diagnose the case; it was dif- 
ferent from anything he had met; and, being a brother of 
the distressed mother, he brought his old blind father to 
see if he could discern the cause. His father had been a 
skillful and successful physician in the old days reaching 
back into the last century. He took the child in bis‘arms 
and, in a few minutes, said: ‘‘ Mary, your child has got 
the smallpox; feels like shot under the skin”’; and so it 
proved—the severest type of ‘“‘confliuent.”” The boy recov- 
ered, but his terribly disfigured face was always an intense 
mortification to him. The uncle had never seen a case, the 
grandfather had treated many. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of vaccination when it was fighting its battle, and 
this father and child constituted the beginning and end 
of what otherwise might have been an epidemic. 

It is a wise move in some of our medical colleges, as is 
now being done, to provide a way by which students can 
actually see the different kinds of eruptive contagious 
diseases. 

Why does vaccinating a person immediately after known 
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exposure to smallpox so modify the disease that many 
lives are saved by it? Inthe present state of knowledge, 
and in the light of the most recent researches, there is 
much to strengthen Jenner’s belief that cowpox is only 
smallpox modified by having been sent through the 
tissues of the animal. One thing is certain, the incuba- 
tive period of vaccinia is shorter by about three days than 
that of smallpox, in the expressive slang of the day, it 
“* gets there” earlier; and itis found that if vacination is 
performed at any time within three days of exposure there 
will be a certain degree of protection. Dr. Marson, who 
was for forty years at the head of the London small- 
pox hospital, has written out a précis of proceeding. that 
ought to be treasured up in this day of limitless intercom- 
munication. He says: ‘Suppose an unvaccinated person 
to be exposed to smallpox on Monday ; if he be vaccinated 
as late as the following Wednesday, the vaccination will be 
in time to prevent smallpox being developed ; if he put 
off until Thursday the smallpox will appear but will be 
modified ; if ¢he vaccination be delayed till Friday, it will 
be of no use, it will not have had time to reach the stage 
of areola, the index of safety, before the illne:s of small- 
pox begins.” The obvious moral is, vaccinate immediately, 








Science. 





Mr. BARNARD, of the Lick Observatory, has just pub- 
lished a set of measures of the diameters of the asteroids 
Ceres, Pallas and Vesta, made with the great telescope, 
using a power of 1,000 on the filar-micrometer. One would 
suppose that the results ought to be more trustworthy 
than any previously obtained, and possibly they are; at 
the same time they differ so widely from the values at 
present generally accepted that it may be wise to accept 
them with some reserve until they receive some independ- 
ent confirmation. For Ceres he finds a diameter of 600 
miles, which is three times as large as has been supposed ; 
for Patlas he gets 273 miles; and for Vesta, 237, making 
her the smallest of the three, while all preceding determi- 
nations make her the largest; she is certainly much the 
brightest. Juno, the fourth of the original asteroids, was 
not in a favorable position for him to observe. He also 
gives the result of his observations upon the forms and ap- 
pearances of the satellites of Jupiter—observations made 
with special reference to the curious phenomena reported 
by W. H. Pickering last year, as seen at Arequipa with 
their 13-inch telescope. He thought he had discovered 
that they change their forms regularly in such a way as to 
show that they must be cloud-like bodies or compact me- 
teoric swarms, or at least not solid spheres. Mr. Barnard’s 
observations, made under the most favorable circumstances 
and with a vastly more powerful instrument, do not at all 
confirm Mr. Pickering’s conclusions, nor show any phe- 
nomena which may not be easily explained on the supposi- 
tion that the satellites are globes, marked with spots light 
and dark, some of which are permanent and some more or 
less changeable, like clouds. : 


....When the great Goethe first gave the impetus to 
that branch of biology known as morphology, and the 
various parts of a flower and fruit came to be looked on 
certainly as elementary leaf organs, changed to floral 
parts and fruits, the science went no further than to fur- 
nish the full details for the filling in of this position. Her- 
bert Spencer’s philosophical deductions, going so far as to 
suggest that not only flowers and fruits, but the whole 
structure of a plant, including even the hardest tree-trunk 
is also but modified leaf blade, finds a growing body of 
adherents. Frequent illustrations of the close relationship 
between apparently widely distinct parts of plants are 
given in biological publications. Therunner of a straw- 
berry, and the main stalk which bears the flowers and 
fruits, have been shown to be precisely the same in their 
primary origin. The flowering scope of a strawberry being 
nothing but a runner which has achieved power to erect 
itself, instead of trailing on the ground. In like manner 
the trunks of tree ferns and yuccas, are merely erect 
rhizomes, or underground creeping stems. 


....Experiments have been made by Professor Poulton 
to prove that the colors of certain caterpillars are largely 
due to modified plant pigments, derived from their food- 
plant. He has now proved that the colors of some cater- 
pillars are made up of modified chJorophyl derived from 
the food-plant. The experiments were as follows: 


** Larvee from one batch of eggs laid by a female Tryphana 
pronuba were divided into three lots, fed (in darkness) respect- 
ively throughout their whole life upon (1) green leaves, (2) yellow 
etiolated leaves, and (3) white midribsof cabbage. The lary@ fed 
upon (1) and (2) became green or brown as in nature, thus prov- 
ing that etiolin, no less than chlorophyl, can form the basis of 
the larval ground color. Those fed upon (8), in which neither 
chlorophyl nor etiolin was accessible, were entirely unable to 
form the green or brown ground color. The production of dark, 
superficial cuticular pigment was, however, unchecked. One of 
the larve fed in this way was perfectly healthy, and had become 
nearly mature when it was accidently killed. Many others died 
early, but resembled that last described in the inability to form 
a ground color.” 


....In his recent work, ‘‘ The Great Barrier Reef of Aus- 
tralia,” W.S. Kent states that the average annual value of 
the pearl-mussel fishery in that region is $296,000, The 
profits of the fishery are made out of the pearl shell only ; 
for tho pearls, and often very valuable ones too, are fre- 
quent, they are appropriated by the natives, M. Kent 
distinguishes two pieces of pearl shell, the large white 
shell, Meleagrina margaritifera, and a smaller black-edged 
form which he names M. nigro-marginata. Mr. Kent has 
proved that it is possible to transplant living pear! shells. 
Under favorable conditions the shell is supposed to attain 
in three years the marketable size of eight or nine inches 
in diameter, and that in five years a pair of shells may 
weight five or six pounds. 
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Charities. 


THE bequests to charitable societies in the will of the 
late Jesse Seligman, of this city, mentioned recently, are 
as follows : The Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum So- 
ciety, $5,000; Mount Sinai Hospital, $2,500; Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews of New York, $1,000; United 
Hebrew Charities of the City of New York, $1,000, and the 
Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids, $1,000. The La- 
dies’ Sewing Society of the Hebrew Benevolent Orpban 
Asylum Society of the City of New York, Hebrew Free 
School Association of the City of New York, Hebrew Shel- 
tering Guardian Society of New York, Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, German Hospital and Dispensary of the 
City of New York, Ladies’ Auxiliary Society of the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, Ladies’ Deborah Nursery and Child’s Pro- 
tectory, Ladies’ Hebrew Lying-in Society, Association for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, Five Points House 
of Industry, Union Home and School for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans of the City of New York, Orphans’ Home 
and Asylum of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York, Colored Orphan Asylum and Association for the 
Benefit of Colored Children in the City of New York, and 
New York Ophthalmic and Aural Institute,$500each. The 
Children’s Charitable Union, Women’s Hospital in the 
State of New York, St. Francis Hospital, American Female 
Guardian Society and Home for the Friendless, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, Peabody Home for Aged Men 
and Indigent Women, and St. John’s Floating Hospital, 
$250 each. Howard Mission and Home for Little Wander- 
ers, De Milt Dispensary in the City of New York, Eastern 
Dispensary in the City of New York, German Dispensary, 
Harlem Dispensary, New York Dispensary, Northeastern 
Dispensary, Northwestern Dispensary, New York Dispen- 
sary for Sick Children, Sheltering Arms, Brace Memorial 
Lodging House, Home for the Aged, Home for Fallen and 
Friendless Girls, Bellevue Training School for Nurses, 
State Charities Aid Association, New York Homeopathic 
College Dispensary, and the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York, $100 each. The total amount 
devised to the charitable societies named in the will is 
$21,450. 


....By the will of the late Miss Julia Bullock, of Provi- 
dence, the sum of $50,000 was left in bequest to charitable 
and educational institutions, among the beneficiaries being 
the Providence Public Library, the Rhode Island Hospital, 
and the Providence Home for Aged Men. 


....Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, widow of Frederick Has- 
kell, who was for many years a prominent citizens of Chi- 
cago, has given $20,000 for a lectureship endowment in 
Comparative Religions for the University of Chicago. 











Personals. 


Iris said that the first person to announce to Abraham 
Lincoln, the decision. of the National Convention Com- 
mittee of Conference to recommend Lincoln to the 
National Convention was W. W. Danenhower, the father 
of Lientenant Danenhower, of Arctic fame, who died re- 
cently. In speaking of that occasion Mr. Danenhower has 
said that “‘ Lincoln’s look of surprise was genuine. He 
laughed a deep inward ripple, and, dropping his hands and 
removing his legs from a table before which he was seated, 
he arose and paced the room, saying: ‘Why, Danenhower, 
this shows how political parties are degenerating. You 


and I can remember when we thought no one was fit for 
the Presidency but Harry Clay. Now you are seriously 
considering me for the position. 1t’s absurd.’”’ 





....Among the students of Radcliffe College, in connec- 
tion with Harvard University, is a Japanese girl, daughter 
of a wealthy banker. She was educated in Japan in a mis- 
sion school under the care of the American Board. Her 
whole family are earnest Christian people. Before coming 
to this country she spent some little time with an American 
family that she might get used to American food, Ameri- 
can manners and the wearing of American dress. She is 
reported as saying that sne does not think the American 
dress as pretty as the Japanese dress nor as comfortable, at 
least the waists. The skirts, she says, she likes. They are 
easy to get about in. She is very much pleased with Amer- 
ica; thinks the American girls very bright and nice, and 
likes them very much. 

....The custom of bicycle trips has spread through 
Europe. A wealthy Hungarian, Mr. Jordan, recently un- 
dertook to visit the Balkan peninsula and even Asia Minor 


on his bicycle.. His trip was, suddenly interrupted in a 
Bulgarian village near boca gory The rumor was 
spread that a magician, mounted upon a strange machine, 
had made his ap ce. The inn was invaded by peas- 
ants, the bicycle was exorcised by the a finally 
broken into pieces. Mr. Jordan had to make haste to the 
nearest railroad station. 

....The late John Jay, of this city, was a man of very 
simple habits and tastes, utterly opposed to ostentation of 
any form. This is illustrated by the following clause in 
his will: 

xtravagance in funerals and mourning as 
unseemly ro § Pe ee I wish my funeral to be rev 
simple, and I ask my children and grandchildren, whom I 
for their constant affection, to observe my wishes in this regard, 
and to let any mourning they may wear for me be mild, inex- 
pensive, and without crape.” . 

....The story is told that the Crown Prince of Denmark 
visited a female seminary in Copenhagen one day to hear 
the wirls recite. One little girl near him became confused, 
and forgot her lesson, whereupon he took her on bis lap, 
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“ Why, the Grown Prince whispered all 
me, 

....A meeting is to be held at Calvary Baptist Church, 
in this city, on Thursday Se ee to welcome 
back Miss Frances E. Willard, who is 

Ehgland for needed rest and 


eral months in 
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DOMESTIC. 

PUBLIC attention has been very sharply drawn to the 
investigations by the Lexow Committee of the New York 
Senate into the conduct of the Police Department in this 
city. A large number of witnesses have been brought for- 
ward who testified that it was the regular rule for disor- 
derly houses to pay a fee of $500 for permission to open and 
$50 a month afterward, the money going rarely directly to 
the captain of the district, generally through the ward de- 
tective as an intermediary. Mr. Granger, the son-in-law of 
Police Commissioner McClave, has again appeared before 
the Committee with testimony affirming that the commis- 
sioner was in the habit of receiving large fees from these 
who desired positions on the force. An entry of a sum 
amounting to one-third of the $10,000, which it has been 
said was the regular payment for the position of captain, 
was found upon Mr. McClave’s book. As only three of the 
commissioners were supposed to share in this an explana- 
tion was called for, but Mr. McClave could not remember 
anything about it. A number of other officers on the force 
have been implicated by the testimony. Civil JusticeRoesch, 
formerly a State Senator, and the Tammany leader of one 
of the assembly districts, was shown to have received 
money for his influence with the Police Department. A 
number of keepers of concert halls and liquor saloons were 
brought up who affirmed that they were in the habit of 
paying various sums for immunity from arrest. In view 
of these statements the Board of Police Commissioners 
ordered an investigation by Superintendent Byrnes. After 
consultation, however, with the Senate Committee, this 
was postponed, inasmuch as the committee declared that it 
would seriously hamper them. There have been many 
statements with regard to witnesses before the commit- 
tee who have been threatened, some having failed entirely 
to appear for fear of what they will suffer at the hands of 
the police. Richard Croker, who has recently resigned 
from the Tammany leadership, sailed very unexpectedly 
on the 9th for Europe. The general report was that he 
had done so to avoid appearing before the committee, just 
as once before he did the same thing at the time of the 
Fassett Investigating Committee. 


....The Constitutional Convention has been in session 
during the week, and has given hearings to members of 
the League for the Protection of American Institutions, 
opposing State appropriations for sectarian schools; also 
a hearing to those representing woman suffragists. As 
yet only one proposed amendment has been reported fa- 
vorably, and that was one presented by Commodore P. 
Vedder prohibiting the passage of any bill by the Legis- 
lature for one day after its introduction. The same mem- 
ber proposes a reapportionment of the Legislature on the 
basis of one Senator for every 250,00 of the population and 
an Assemblyman for every 75,000. A number of amend- 
ments have been proposed, lengthening the period of resi- 
dence in an election district before a person can secure the 
right to vote. 


...- The International Temperance Congress closed June 
5th. A number of topics were presented in papers and 
discussed, among them ‘The Medical Profession and 
Total Abstinence,” “The Duty of the Church,” ‘ Total 
Abstinence for Young Men,” “Teaching of Temperance 
Hygiene in the Public Schools,” ‘‘ The Establishment of a 
National Bureau of Temperance Literature.’’ Among.the 
speakers were H. B. Metcalf, J. L. Stearns, the Rev. J. C, 
Fernald, Dr. A. A. Miner, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, Dr. T. B. Wakeman, Robert Graham and others. 
Governor Tillman spoke on the South Carolina Dispensary 
law. 


....The Republican State Convention in Maine has re- 
nominated Henry B. Cleaves, of Portland, for Governor. 
The platform opposes monometallism, and urges that in- 
ternational bimetallism be secured by strenuous efforts of 
the national power, calls for restrictive legislation with 
regard to immigration, favors a liberal pension policy, and 
indorses the opposition to the Tariff bill at every stage. 


....The Oregon State elections have resulted in a com- 
plete Republican victory for all the officers and Legisla- 
ture. The Legislature stands as follows: Senate, Repub- 
licans, 19, Democrats, 8, Populists, 3; House, Republicans 
52, Democrats 1, Populists?7. The Republican majority on 
joint ballotis 52. . 


.---In Ohio the Republican State Convention has been 
held for the minor officers. The platform proposes the 
McKinley tariff and reciprocity, and denounces the Wilson 
Tariff bill, favors bimetallism, and opposes the repeal of 
the tax on State banks. 


....The Coxey movement grows less and less important 
and interesting. Many of the bands are suffering for want 
of food. Coxey and Browne have been released from 
prison but attract little notice. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The chief topic of interest in France has been the at- 
titude of the Government toward England in regard to the 
Anglo-Belgium agreement. The feeling is extremely bit- 
ter, and it is reported that French troops have been sent 
to that section. The Minister of Foreign Affairs claimed 
that the agreement was null and void, inasmuch as the 
territory yielded by England to King Leopold belonged to 
Turkey. The troops, it is said, are to defend the territory 
claimed by the Congo State, but which was disputed by 
France. The report that Germany had entered a formal 
protest is not confirmed. Certain questions were asked 
which have been answered satisfactorily by the English 
Government. Thishas added discomfiture to France in its 
hostility to England. 


....Lord Salisbury, in a speech in London, spoke of the 
labor problem as the most conspicuous, causing general 
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‘uneasiness and anxiety. He attacked the free-trade policy, 


claiming that it was a wall which separated Great Britain 
from almost every other civilized nation, and rendered the 
chances of self-support ever fewer. He attacked the budget 
very sharply ; with regard to home rule, he said that the 
crisis was passed, and he was convinced that in the next 
general election the people would reject the bill. Consid- 
erable interest has been aroused by the fact that Lord 
Rosebery’s horse won the Derby ; and there have been 
many statements to the effect that the Nonconformist ele- 


ment in England would not support a “ horse-racing Pre- 
mier.” 


--.-A proposal, which originated among the Socialists 
and extreme Democrats in Switzerland, that the Govern- 
ment should be obliged to provide work for able-bodied 
and willing workmen out of employment, was referred to 
popular vote on the referendum principle, and was de- 
feated, June 10th, by a vote of 300,000 to 85,000. 


-.-The Sultan of Morocco died suddenly on June 7th, 
between Morocco aud Casa Blanca. Sensational rumors 
were spread to the effect that he was murdered. His son 
has been proclaimed Sultan. There is much fear of disor- 


der, altho measures have been taken to prevent any trou- 
ble. 


--»-In Hungary Dr. Wekerle has been summoned and 
has announced a Cabinet. The chief change has been the 
exclusion of the former Minister of Justice, to whom the 
clerical magnates were sharply opposed. It isreported that 
these magnates have said that they would allow the pas- 
sage of the Civil Marriage bill if this man were not;in the 
Cabinet. 


....-The Korean insurrection seems to be gathering 
strength. According to the reports, the insurgents have 
put to death the Governor of the Province of Kinkaifu 
and a number of other persons, including several officials, 
and are marching upon Seoul. 


.... There were serious floods in British Columbia during 
the week, the railroads being very much broken up, and 
there were reports of several disasters which were not 
afterward confirmed, altho the general damage has been 
very great. 


...-In Brazil the insurgent forces have continued to 
make some trouble for the Government, but in two States 
they have been routed with considerable loss, and in 
Rio Grande Do'Sul the Government has made considera- 
ble advance. 


....An- insurrection of serious proportions has arisen 
also in the provinces of Kirin and Manchuria,in North 
China. The insurgents have captured the arsenal at Sar- 
saing with nearly a million of rifles, itis said. 


....In Italy Sgr. Crispi has resigned. There have been 
various attempts to reconstruct the Cabinet, and it is 
thought that Crispi will still remain at its head. 


....In Salvador the revolution, it is announced, has 
been successful, and ex-President Ezeta has taken asylum 
in Panama. 


.... The Belgian Chamber at Brussels has finally passed 
the Electoral Reform Bill by a vote of 70 to 44. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





Just one new religious denomination is needed, the Church 
of the Ugly Disposition. If it could get all its own it would draw 
heavily on all the others. We should lose some esteemed breth- 
ren ourselves.—The Interior. 


....In this wonderful growth of English speech, we see the 
providence of God. As a language it is his chief vehicle for 
blessings to men. More of his name, his will, his law and his 
love are to be found in the English than in any other, if not in 
all other tongues, for in the tongue we speak there are more 
Bibles, more Gospel sermons, and more beautiful songs than in 
all others combined.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


....Congressman Breckinridge is making a death struggle for 
re-election. We trust, for the honor of Kentucky, and for the 
respect that ought to be shown the Congress of this great Chris- 
tian nation, that he will be defeated. He cannot justify his con- 
duct, therefore, as the next best thing he can do, he confesses— 
but confession atter conviction is a poor atonement for such dis- 
graceful conduct. He poses as David—but while cit is true that 
David sinned, he didn’t keep it up for nine years.— Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate, Atlanta, Ga. 


...e1 have been an observer of most of the Church controversies 
of the last sixty-five years. They have had their day, and are 
almost forgotten. Finneyism. Puseyism and Bushnellism, and 
many others, have disturbed and gone. What there was of good 
in either of them remains. So we mayregard Briggsism. Dr. 
Briggs’s influence has diminished of late, and he has largely 
ceased to b2 a factor in the present controversy, and his ism will 
soon take its place with the others. The strong conservatism 
now controlling in the Presbyterian Church will gradually give 
place to more liberal views if not kept up by irritation, conten- 
tion and controversy. Let the truth be spoken, but in love and 
kindness. If this can be done,I have a confidence that ere long 
the present controversy will be among the things of the past.— 
Wa. A. Boorn, D.D., in The Evangelist. 


- ...The candid vote of the Senate on Sugar clearly shows that 

a convertibility clause is connected with the free-trade issue, 
which comes from the frailty of human nature. It goes to show 
that the bitter and sour qualities of man can be entirely sub- 
dued, if not conquered, by sweet treatment. Sugar is now 
mightier than the gword, more potential in its influence than 
the acid of vinegar. The sugar vote kills free trade as dead as 
Cesar, and itought not any longer to be a terror hanging over 
the industries of the country during the present régime, and that 
means the freedom from it for a quarter of a century at least 
thereafter. There is nothing now to prevent all the manufac- 
turers of the country starting upon full time, and stocking up 
with goods ahead, as they will soon be wanted to meet the coming 
demands. It was only a few years since that cotton was king. 
It was dethroned to give place to corn. Corn has met the same 
fate, and sugar is now not only king, but dictator.—Henry 
Ciews, Banker, New York. 
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NOTICES. 


aan communications for the be Kaivorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor of-The Independent, P. O. Box 2787. 

(@” All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

ga" Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

(@FNo notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
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OUR FOREMOST AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


Ir is evidence of the primacy we yet give to the study 
of men over the study of things that we bestow the title 
of our foremost American scholar on William Dwight 
Whitney, the philologist, rather than on others who, in 
biology or astronomy, have conferred the highest honor 
on American scholarship. 

Nature gave Professor Whitney a mind of unusual 
strength and accuracy. His own will put his powers to 
persistent use. Nature did not make a philologist of 
him ; that was almost an accident. He once told us that 
in his youth his tastes led him rather to the natural 
sciences, and that his brother, Josiah D., the distin- 
guished geologist, was more inclined to linguistics. In- 
deed, he did some good work in science before he devoted 
himself to philology. 

But when he was a young man, just out of Williams 
College, the science of philology was in its infancy, and 
waiting for its masters. Such menas William von Hum- 
boldt, Grimm, Bopp and Pott had led the way in the 
comparative study of human language, and so of primal 
history and psychology ; and Sanskrit had been proved 
the key to the new study and the chief source of infor- 
mation as to the origin of the great Indo-Germanic races 
and languages. It was this new field, quite untrod in 
America, that tempted young Whitney, and which took 
him abroad for study under the chief masters of the sci- 
ence. From this time he was a Sanskritscbolar ora philol- 
ogist.: He returned to this country, found aplace, orrather 
made himself a place in Yale College, and became the 
honored teacher of every Sanskrit scholar of eminence 
in the country. Heedived most important Sanskrit texts 
from the manuscripts, and published innumerable pa- 
pers and-not a few books for technical or popular use, 
edited great dictionaries, and made himself known in 
Germany as well as in America as one of the great 
scholars of his department in the world. He was loved 
for his personal character and his willingness, like Ezra 
Abbot, tohelp any inquirer from the wealth of his learn- 
ing, was honored for the extreme accuracy as well as 
breadth of his learning, and was feared a little, and was 
disliked by the most pretentious of Eaglish professors of 
Sanskrit, for the remorselessness with which he exposed 
carelessness orcharlatanism, He was most popular with 
the best scholars, and we recall the enthusiastic cheers 
with which the mention of his name was received at the 
farewell dinner of the last Oriental Congress in London, 
altho it was presided over by Max Miller, his chief foe. 

Now nearly every college or university of any strength 
in America has its chair of Sanskrit, andevery professor 
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was Whitney’s pupil. None have achieved his fame— 
they are younger men—and perhaps not one has his su- 
preme ability. Many have, however, done good work ; 
and the names of Avery, of Bowdoin, among the dead, 
and of the incumbents of Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Bryn 





Mawr, Columbia and others among the living, prove 


that the inspiration of the old Yale master is not lost. 
There is no limit to the veneration with which these 
younger masters always speak of him. A word should 
be said of the spirit of corporate fellowship which he al- 
ways cultivated. Thorot one of the founders, he came 
just after the founders of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety fifty-one years ago, and Professor Salisbury and he, 
as has often been said, used for many years to carry the 
society with them toits annual meeting in Boston, and 
then bring it back to New Haven. Professor Whitney’s 
work fills half the volumes of the society’s ‘‘ Journal” 
and is its most valuable portion. He was for many years 
its corresponding secretary and then its President. He 
was also one of the founders of the American Philolog- 
ical Society and its first President. 

Personally Mr. Whitney was a man of great simplicity 
and personal charm, most social in his feelings and 
habits, an affectionate friend, and the life of any com- 
pany he was in. His study was by his choice at his 
home, where the presence of his family, instead of being 
a disturbance, seemed to free his powers and put his 
mind in a normal condition for exertion. He was a pro- 
digious worker, but there was so little appearance of it in 
his manner that one had to learn it from the amount of 
the product and not from any appearance of pressure or 
hurry. The impression he was most likely to make on a 
casual visitor was that of being the most leisurely man 
in the world. 

In early life he had taken up the natural sciences, and 
engaged in field work with his distinguished brother, 
now professor at Harvard. He was no mean botanist, 
and among other achievements of this period made a col- 
lection of the birds around his native town, Northampton. 
He maintained scientific interest enough to keep him 
abreast of the world’s progress, and make him a valuable 
member of the Hayden Expedition in Colorado, in the 
summer of 1873. He was an enthusiastic climber in 
Switzerland, and on the mountains great and small of 
this country. In late years his best recreation had been 
found in long walks with his daughters. For such walks 
and excursions he was always ready if not eager, even 
after the trouble with the heart had begun te declare it- 
self. 

His public and social interests were various and keen. 
He had a remarkable way of setting himself to work to 
interest other people in what interested him. The best 
example of this was his love of music, which was one of 
the enduring passions of his life, tho he never perfected 
himself as a virtuoso in any line of instrumental or vocal 
performance. In fact, he had no liking for strictly tech- 
nical skill, but took delight in choral song, and especially 
the great oratorios. New Haven profited by his passion 
in her Oratorio Societies, which for many years were a 
delightful and refining musical influence in a town 
which at that time was not otherwise much given to the 
divine art. Equally great was his delight in choral 
music in the home, for which he gathered his friends, 
and led them with enthusiasm for many years in succes- 
sion. 

In person he was well and rather strongly built, not 
above the medium stature, with a broad, commanding 
forehead, handsome features and a singularly refined, 
scholarly expression. His charm of manner, which was 
always great, developed as he grew older, and was never 
so great as in the last ten years. 


- 
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TAMMANY’S CORRUPT SYSTEM. 


It is a fortunate thing that the investigation into the 
administration of the Police Department was not pre- 
vented by Governor Flower’s veto. He disapproved of 
the bill making an appropriation for the expenses of the 
Senate Committee, which had already begun to inquire 
into police methods. His reasons were that the investi- 
gation would no no good ; that the city had the best gov- 
ernment of any city in the State, with a low rate of tax- 
ation, and that if there are any abuses they should be 
corrected by the people of the city. But Dr. Parkhurst’s 
crusade had so aroused public sentiment and interested 
our solid men in the cause of a purer administration 
that it was decided that the Committee should proceed 
with its work, with the assurance that the necessary 
money would be raised, if not by an appropriation by 
the next Legislature, then by private subscription, 

It is a fortunate thing, we say, that the investigation 
was not dropped. Very little had been done at thétime 
the Governor vetoed the appropriation bill, and it seemed 
as tho the Committee might be baffled in its attempt to 
get at the facts. But the sessions of the past two weeks 
have brought out a large amount of very remarkable 
testimony, and this testimony has justified everything 
that Dr. Parkhurst has charged with reference to the 
management of the police. It was witha glad heart that 
he sailed for Europe last week, for he knew that what he 
has been working for these two years or more was about 
to be accomplished. He was in the committee room him- 
self and heard witnesses describe the system of extortion 
practiced through the police department for the benefit 
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of Tammany. His own society has been instrumenta] 
in securing many of the witnesses, and their testimony 
goes to prove what most well-informed people suspected, 
but what nobody had been able to confirm. 

In brief, the witnesses, many of whom were keepers 
of disorderly houses, testified to a regular system of ex- 
tortion by which these houses were allowed to continue 
their business on the payment of the sum of five hun 
dred dollars when they opened, or at the beginning of 
the term of a new police captain, and fifty dollars a 
month. Ina fewcases the monthly sum was less than 
this, but the testimony goes to show that that was the 
amount fixed upon, andif the proprietors of these places 
did not pay it their houses were raided. In each ward 
some one was appointed to go around and gather up 
these monthly contributions, and he was known as the 
ward man. When a police captain was changed it gen- 
erally followed that the ward man was changed. So long 
as these keepers of disorderly houses kept up their contri- 
butions, with Christmas presents for the captains and 
others, they were not molested. Those who were arrested 
forsuch failure testified that they were generally able to 
secure their release by the payment of an amount about 
equal to what the fine would have been. Incidentally it 
was brought out that those who go into this disreputable 
business and are under the necessity of borrowing money, 
have, as they express it, to “‘ pay dollar for dollar”; that 
is, if they borrow $500 they give a note for $1,000, and pay 
astipulated amount weekly or monthly. By thetestimo- 
ny of one of these disreputable proprietors it was shown 
that a fee of $100 was paid to ex-Senator Roesch, who is 
now a police justice, for ‘‘ protection” against prosecution, 
The ex-Senator, at his own request, took the stand and 
swore that the money was received for prospective legal 
advice. He admitted, however, that he had never ap- 
peared in court for his alleged client, and the inference 
from the testimony is that the money was taken for the 
purpose of “protection.” All of those who testified to 
having paid money stated that it was done to protect 
them against raids by the police. 

Thus far only one of the Police Commissioners, Mr. 
McClave, the Republican member, has been on the stand. 
His son-in-law, a scapegrace, has testified that his 
father-in-law received sums from various persons for 
appointment to the police force. This Mr. McClave has 
indignantly denied. A sensation was caused on Satur- 
day by the discovery that Richard Croker, the head of 
Tammany untila few weeks ago, had suddenly and 
quietly sailed for Europe. His friends explain his un- 
expected departure on the ground of impaired health; 
but the general belief is that he wanted to be out of the 
way when further and more damaging disclosures 
are made and avoid being called to the stand before the 
Senate Committee. 

The investigation, which promises to be a very search- 
ing and thorough one, will go on from week to week, 
until it is finished. The effect of the disclosures thus far 
made has been to strengthen public opinion in favor of 
unearthing the rogues and revealing the secrets of Tam- 
many. The counsel of the Committee, ex-Assistant 
District-Attorney Goff, is conducting the investigation 
with great ability, and it is to be hoped that nothing 
will be allowed to interfere with the progress of it. The 
facts should be laid before the -public that an actual 
demonstration of the character of our police administra- 
tion may be knowa, and then it will be for the people to 
apply the remedy. 

The disclosures are worse than disgraceful. Nothing 
more sickening could be imagined. The wages of sin 
have been filched from the shameless creatures of the 
stews, and through the agents of the law Tammany has 
gorged itself like an insatiate monster. The stench of 
the corruption is awful. Uncover it, and then away with 
it. 








RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


WE suppose that if Justice Roesch and the other wit- 
nesses who have, during the last week, testified before 
the Lexow Committeé were asked whether they were 
Christians, they would reply that they are. Very likely 
they are communicants, some of them—Breckinridge 
was—and go to church and do their “‘ Easter duty.” But 
they have a view of what makes Christianity very differ- 
ent from the biblical view. One cannot be a Christian 
without possessing righteousness, and these men and 
women confessed to very immoral deeds. A man who 
does what these police commissioners and police cap- 
tains and district leaders are charged with is clearly not 
a righteous man, He may go to mass or communion; 
but it is not clear how he can have any part in the bless- 
ing of the pure in heart, who shall see God. 

We need very frequently to recall that righteousness 
is the core of religion. No one has put this fact better 
than President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, who said, in 
a memorable discourse : 

““We must understand and inculcate the doctrine that 
righteousness alone is piety, and obedience saving faith ; 
that the highest Christian attainment is nothing more, 
and the lowest nothing less ; and that the sole purpose of 
the manifestation of God in the soul is the fruit of the 
Spirit, the virtues and graces of the Christian life. The 
Church needs to be turned toward the experience of obedi- 
ence and righteousness and duty-doing, as both conversion 
and sanctification. . . .. Would it not bea blessing to 
our land that the next great revival should be especially a 
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revival of righteousness, so that men, under its intense 
heat, shall be converted to honest and soulful obedience to 
God’s law, rather than to any other experience ?” 

President Fairchild is right; and such a fearful ex- 
posure of organized unrighteousness emphasizes the need 
of a revival of righteousness ; and may we not say that a 
revival of righteousness is waiting for us? What is 
this Lexow investigation but a Parkhurst revival of 
righteousness, beginning with public confession and re- 
pentance? What are the similar movements to expose 
municipal corruption in Brooklyn, Boston and else- 
where, but a cry and prayer for municipal righteous- 
ness? We begin to discover that corporations have souls 
that need converting to righteousness, and every inves- 
tigation of hidden crime is a lesson in righteousness. 

To try todo real righteousness in the sight of God, in 
love to God and man, is the sum of duty; or, as Presi- 
dent Fairchild says, ‘‘ righteousness alone is piety”; or, 
as a greater than any man has said: “‘ He that hath my 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
andI wilklove him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him.” 


THE STRIKE IN A SERIOUS STAGE. 


WE had hoped from the indications of a week ago that 
the coal strike would have come to an end before this ; 
but it has not. On the contrary, it has assumed more 
serious phases in Ohio, Illinois and Pennsylvania. In 
Colorado, Governor Waite, whose sympathy with the 
strikers has been very pronounced, has sent the militia 
to Cripple Creek with the avowed purpose of protecting 
the strikers from the sheriff's deputies, The sheriff is, 
of course, the chief peace officer of the county, and the 
Jaw makes it his duty to protect property and disperse 
mobs. But the Governor has set the militia to watch 
the deputies, and prevent them from interfering with 
the strikers. The strikers are, of course, practically in 
control of the mines, and are not willing to allow any 
body to work on the terms that they themselves reject. 

In Ohio at various places the strikers have commanded 
the mines and prevented their places from being taken 
by others willing to work, and not only this, but they 
have in large degree prevented the shipment of coal by 
capturing freight trains, destroying coal cars and ob- 
structing the tracks. In Illinois the strikers have done 
all these things and in addition have fired upon and 
killed a number of persons who were striving to protect 
the property of the operators of one of the larger mines, 
and also fired and destroyed the tower house and did 
much damage to the property of the mining company. 
In Pennsylvania there have also been violence and blood- 
shed in the coke region. A mob of strikers on Saturday 

seized four men who were on their way home from 
work and ‘subjected them to all kinds of indignities, 

-marching them through the streets, where they were 
spit upon and scoffed at and even stoned. These men 
had been guilty of no crime but that of accepting a job. 
Against this mob seven deputies were sent by the sheriff, 
but they were not able to rescue the men altho they shot 
and killed one of the strikers and fatally wounded two 
others. 

It is quite obvious that the strikers are becoming more 
desperate, and that as the strike goes on more deeds of 
violence will be perpetrated unless the strong arm of the 
law is stretched forth. It seems in most places mere 
child’s play to send against a mob of reckless men a 
handful of deputies, often poorly armed, not accus- 
tomed tosuch encounters, and not in sufficient force to 
make any impression on the strikers. What is needed 
is a strong body of soldiers well armed under the com- 
mand of resolute leaders, whose duty it shall be not only 
to protect property and prevent interference with the 
running of railroad trains, but also to protect such men 
as are willing to work. It is intolerable that whole 
counties in several States should be at the mercy of men 
who hesitate at no deed of violence and at whose hands 
neither the property nor the lives of others receive very 
much consideration. The bare mention of such a state 
of things as now exists in the mining communities of 
several States is, in itself, a sufficient argument for the 
promptest and most adequate measures. There needs to 
be impressed upon strikers over and over again the plain, 
simple truth, that while they have a right to quit work 
themselves and while it is not doubted that they have 
just grievances, they forfeit all sympathy and considera- 
tion when they endeavor to enforce their demands by 
riotous proceedings. 

They say to the public that their rights, which are the 
rights of labor, are as sacred as the rights of property ; 
and in this they say well. But how can they expect to 
have their rights regarded when they set at naught the 
rights of all others—the right of capitalists to own 
property, and to be protected in the use of it; the right 
of other men to labor, and to be allowed to do so in 
peace ; the right of railroad companies, as public carri- 
ers, freely to serve their patrons, and to have their prop- 
erty and their trains guarded from molestation? These 
rights are just as sacred as the rights of the strikers, and 
while the strikers practically deny them they cannot ex- 
pect the sympathy and support of the public. The public 
must protect itself. It isnot the operators of the mines 
or the mine owners who the strikers are arrayed against 
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30 much as against society itself; and society has no 
choice but to protect itself and put down violence every- 
where. 

In Colorado there is really, at Cripple Creek, an armed 
rebellion against the State. The Governor does not 
choose so to recognize it, but it is none the less a fact. 
The first duty of the State militia, under the direction of 
the Governor, is to compel those intrenched miners to 
surrender. There is no statute in Colorado that recog- 
nizes the right of a body of men to do what they have 
done. They are defying the law ; they have broken the 
peace ; they have appropriated property, and they have 
prepared themselves with dynamite to destroy the prop- 
erty of which they are in forcible possession and the lives 
of any who are sent against them. This is a condition of 
things that is. contemplated by the Constitution of the 
United States when it provides that the Federal 
Government shall guaranty to every State a Re- 
publican form of government. Government is 
really suspended at Cripple Creek, and those armed 
miners are rebels who ought to be dealt with as such. 
But the trouble is, that the Governor is in sympathy 
with them, and is himself practically a rebel against the 
laws of the commonwealth over which, unfortunately, 
he has been called to preside. 

We say this is a very serious stateof affairs, It ought 
not to be allowed to continue. Every day of inaction 
against these rebellions in the various States is an incen- 
tive to the angry mobs to further deeds of violence. It 
is a time to assert the supremacy of law, and to this end 
no measures can be too severe or too prompt. The rebel- 
lion must be put down. 
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HOW SATAN OVERREACHES HIMSELF. 


A DOZEN years ago, with the sole purpose of disfran- 
chising the Negro without doing anything technically 
unconstitutional, the South Carolina Legislature passed 
the famous eight-ballot box law, and with ita registration 
law, the purpose of which was to make it as difficult as 
possible to vote, and as difficult as possible to keep one’s 
name on the registry list. No one could vote unless he 
could read well enough to discover how his votes were 
to be distributed in the several boxes ; for it was not told 
him if he could not read, and the order was changed so 
as to confuse him if he learned the order. The registry 
law provided for voters only whose residences were cor- 
rectly down on the register, and corrections could be 
made only at rare intervals and at a single place 
in the county ; and the registrar might take so long in 
attending to half a dozen applicants that the day would 
be over before a long line of colored applicants could be 
attended to. Registry could only be by favor. The law 
worked admirably to the purpose. Those that could not 
read could not vote; and those that could read and 
changed their residence lost their vote, unless the regis- 
trar was willing to accommodate them. As a result the 
voting of the State fell off astonishingly, and a handful of 
men controlled the elections. 

But the evil has become so great as to trouble those 
who enacted the law. The Republicans always detested 
the law and called it unfair, and the anti-Tillman Demo- 
crats are now sick of it. The Republican Executive 
Committee believe that the registration law can be 
killed by the State courts. They have secured some of 
the best counsel in South Carolina, with a Democratic 
ex-Attorney-General as a voluntary counsel, and will 
make a fight on the registration law, tho not on the elec- 
tion law. This is the more important just now, inas- 
much as a vote will be taken this fall on holding a Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

On the anti-Tillman Democratic side, the leading paper 
in the State, the Charleston News and Courier, and The 
State, of Columbia, have both approved the movement, 
and declared that the law is plainly unconstitutional, 
and are doing all they can to break it down. They tell 
us that there are thousands of Democrats in South Caro- 
lina who are disfranchised by this law ; that probably 
more than one-third of the white men are disfranchised, 
to judge from the result of the recent election. The 
State says : 

“There are thousands of Democrats in South Carolina 
who are disfranchised by this law; probably more than 
one-third of the white men are, to judge from the results 
of the recent elections. The law was enacted to disfran- 
chise the Negro, and now it is being used to disfranchise 
white men. It is almost impossible to legally obtain cer- 
tificates or renewals thereof on the dates prescribed by the 
law ; and nearly all of those who do get them, do so by the 
favor of the supervisors of registration, who violate the 
law in issuing them. Itis not fair to the supervisors to 
require them to act illegally in issuing certificates ; and it 
is not fair to voters to put them at the mercy of the super- 
visors. The registration books have been in use for twelve 
years, and are in great confusion and thoroughly inaccu- 
rate, as far as our observation extends. Quite apart from 
the question of the constitutionality of the law are these 
grave objections to it; and its unconstitutionality, we 
think, will be made plain to the Supreme Court. 

“The law should be wiped out and the Legislature com- 
pelled to pass a new law providing for a fair biennial regis- 
tration, ‘which, with the Australian ballot system as a 
substitute for the present election law, will give sufficient 
safeguards against the domination of ignorance.” 

This is no more than we have said, or than the Repub- 
licans of South Carolina have said for many years, and 
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we are glad to see it indorsed by the conservative De-ao- 
crats. This much of an alliance between the two is a 
healthy sign. When white Democrats fall out, the col- 
ored Republicans may get their due. 


Cditorial Notes. 

IN THE INDEPENDENT of this week Dr. Teunis 8. Hamlin 
makes a protest against the shortening of the college year ; 
Joaquin Miller explains the outbreak of the Coxey tramp 
in California ; Miss Guiney tells what becomes of the 
under dog; Dr. James Denney, who, we regret to say, has 
declined the Professorship of Divinity in Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, concludes his paper on the value of Scrip- 
ture; Arthur Reed Kimball shows what has been the per- 
manent good of the Murphy movement in Waterbury, 
Conn.; Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, of the American School 
of Archeology in Athens, describes some recent excava- 
tions in Eretria ; Hanford A. Edson, D.D., has-« delightful 
paper on the preservation of archaic English in the 
Tennessee mountains; James Payn offers again his mis- 
cellaneous English Notes ; John L. Hurst, a son of Bishop 
Hurst, describes a visit to the cathedral of Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie at Tunis; Kate Foote’s Washington letter tells the 
story of the Tariff debate in the Senate: Miss Waiker 
gives a picture of a painting master, we presume Mr. 
Chase, at work among his scholars; a correspondent 
reports the meeting of the Dutch Reformed General Synod , 
and William H. Coleman describes the invasion of the 
seventeen-year locust. There are poems by Alice Brown, 
Elizabeth Worthington Fiske, Frank Crane, J. E. C. 
Smedes and George Cooper; and stories by Emily F. 
Smith, James C, Purdy and Dorothy E. Nelson. 








Iris very greatly to be regretted that the movement, 
into which the Presbyterian Church entered with some 
heartiness, for co-operation with other Churches, with the 
idea of avoiding rivalry, should have received a set-back in 
the last General Assembly. Dr. Charles L. Thompson was 
able to give a good report of the work of the committee 
and of the operation of the plan for the past year; but it 
seems that the home missionaries are strongly opposed to 
it, and the Assembly would not continue it. There ought 
certainly to be some such plan of comity between friendly 
denominations. There is case after case where money 
and labor are wasted in the endeavor to maintain two 
or three churches where only one strong, self-supporting 
organization is possible. It is certainly not a neces- 
sity that in villages and towns of small population there 
should be always a Presbyterian and a Congregational 
church. These denominations are not far apart. They 
preach the same Gospel, and differ only in their 
method of Church administration. Ministers and 
members pass easily from one to the other. Why should it 
be thought necessary that these denominations should crowd 
themselves into the same places and hinder one another and 
theestablishment of self-supporting churches? Not only 
ought there to be such a plan of co-operation between the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian and Congregational 
denominations as would exclude rival pulpits,but it ought 
to be extended to the Methodists and Baptists and Luther- 
ans. We well understand that there is a spirit of denomi- 
natidbnal pride which tends to prevent suck mutual consid- 
eration. But it is a pitythat denominational pride should 
ever get the better of the sense of what is due to the cause 
of the Church of Christ. It is the Lord’s money that is 
being used in these rivalries, and it is the Lord’s money 
that is being wasted in them. We hope that the friends of 
co-operation in the Presbyterian Church will not despair 
because a strong Assembly has gone against them. We 
hope they will agitute the question, and that attempts will 
be made in the Assembly every year to revive the commit- 
tee and set the plan in operation again. 


THE South is not as rich as the North, neither has it been 
so well educated in benevolence. Thisappears by a compar- 
ison of benevolent statistics. The white Baptists of the 
Southern States number about 1,200,000. Their Home and 
Foreign Mission work is done through the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention whose recent report isbefore us. The cash 
payments of the Home Mission Board for missionaries’ 
salaries the past year were $39,524 47, of which $7,846.93 
was expended in Cuba, and $31,677.54 principally in the 
Southern States. The women’s home mission societies 
sent boxes estimated at $11,327.95. The year’s contribu- 
tions for home missions, including the value of these boxes 
and $11,145.69 of the special centennial fund, were $67,768.51, 
making the regular cash contributions of the churches 
$44,294.87, or, including the centennial fund, $55,440.56. 
This is about four and a half ceats per member, given to 
their Home Mission Board by Southern Baptists, and the 
missionary work done represents about three and one-third 
cents per member. Northern Baptists do their Home 
Mission work through the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. They number about 800,000. From the re- 
port presented at Saratoga, it appears that the contribu- 
tions and legacies to this society the past year were $346,- 
653.41, This does not include income from invested funds, 
schools, etc., nor. the untabulated value of boxes sent to 
missionaries. This is an average of forty-three cents per 
member. In addition to these figures it should be said 
that the Southern Stete Conventions expend $50,000 annu- 
ally apart from the Home Mission Board ; and, likewise, 
the Northern State Conventions east of the Mississippi ex- 
pend about $106,000 that dues not appear in* the reports of 
the Home Mission Society. This would give an average 

per capita of about nine cents to Southern Baptists and 
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fifty-six cents to Northern Baptists for the work of Home 
Missions throughout the country. The South needs the 
North, and the two Baptist bodies ought to unite. 


THE Southern Presbyterians have given one committee 
a task which nobody will envy them. The Committee on 
the-Sabbath had reported a healthier sentiment on Sabbath 
observance, tho there was little gain in the way of Sunday 
traveling or baseball. It had discussed what is necessary 
Sunday work, and had admitted that if hotels and street 
cars are a Sunday necessity, then a Christian may be em- 
ployed by them and work on Sunday, taking remunera- 
tion therefor, and that some might argue that telephone 
and telegraph companies are equally a necessity. The 
committee struck out these references to certain possibly 
necessary work and appointed a committee of seven whose 
business it shall be to report to the next Assembly stating 
just exactly what work is necessary on the Sabbath and 
may be engaged in. Really this isa serious task, and is 
putting the Assembly into very difficult legislative work. 
We had supposed that about all that we can do is to lay 
down the general principle of Sabbath observance and 
leave the application of it to the individual conscience 
enlightened by the Spirit of God. It will be a very curious 
thing for the committee to report that the mail may or 
may not be carried on Sunday, that a milk cart mayor may 
not travel, or that a church member may telegraph the 
news of sickness or death, but cannot be a telegraph clerk. 
Shall we have, as the old Rabbinists gave us, a law how 
far one can walk to church on the Sabbath ; or shall we be 
told that one may drive a span of horses on the Holy Day 
but not drive tandem ? 


THE progress of the Senate in dealing with the Tariff 
bill has been quite encouraging the past week. It has dis- 
posed of nine of the fourteen schedules and a part of the 
tenth. It was expected that there would be a hot debate 
on the sugar schedule, and so there was. But it was 
adopted witha tariff on raw sugars and a discrimination 
in favor of the refiners. The most important change made 
in the House bill was in postponing from July ist to Jan- 
uary ist, the date when the schedule shall take effect. 
This continues the bounty to the Louisiana producers six 
months and puts in their pockets, it is estimated, $12,000, 
and allows the Sugar Trust to import raw sugars free un- 
til the first of the year and then sell them refined at an ad- 
vance of a cent and a half a pound over the usual rate, and 
this, itissaid, will be worth $20,000,000 to the Trust. In 
view of the investigation by the Senate Committee into 
the charges of bribery and collusion with the Sugar 
Trust this was a bold thing to do. It is in evidence that 
some of the Senators were in conference with representa- 
tives of the Sugar Trust before the sugar schedule was 
taken up, and their conversation has been detailed to the 
Investigating Committee by those who overheard it. 
Tt has also been shown that Senator McPherson made some 
profitable speculations in the stock of the Sugar Trust 
which he has tried to explain away. The more decent 
Democratic journals are quite scandalized at the action of 
the majority. It was a great boon to the people of the 
country when the McKinley act made sugar free. It re- 
duced the price of it at retail from seven or seven and a 
half to five cents a pound,and at the same time protected the 
sugar producer in this country by a bounty. Now the 
price will be raised to all consumers to about the extent 
by which the McKinley act reduced it. It may be that 
the working classes are pleased with the idea of an income 
tax being imposed upon capitalists, but certainly they will 
resent the levy which will be made upon every one of them 
on an article that is indispensable to their tables. A wise 
system of customs duties would secure sufficient income 
for the maintenance of the Government without a resort 
to the income tax or to the tax on sugar, and it will be 
strange if public opinion is not reflected in November next 
by an overwhelming defeat of the Democratic Party. 


WE regret to say that the bill which has passed the Sen- 
* ate for the more effectual suppression of the Lottery is un- 
fortunately delayed in the House. Probably no man is 
less qualified to speak for the Churches than Senator Vest, 
and he opposed the bill on the ground that it would forbid 
raffling at church fairs. Under the Senate bill the United 
States mail cannot be used for the purposes of the Lottery, 
and a severe punishment is inflicted for an attempt to do 
so. This would break up the Louisiana Lottery, now 
transferred nominally to Honduras, but really to Florida. 
No one appears to know what has become of the bill in 
the House. The committees do not seem to know that they 
haveit. It would seem as if there had been some crooked 
work about it. We do most heartily hope that the en- 
grossed pill will be discovered and put upon its passage by 
some earnest man who feels a responsibility for putting 
an end to one of the most pernicious crimes of the day. 
THE result of the State election in Oregon, last week, is 
very gratifying for two reasons; in thefirst place it marks 
the overtlirow of the Populist movement, and in the second 
place it also marks the defeat of the Fusion of Democrats 
and Populists who elected one Weaver elector two years 
ago. Governor Pennoyer, who has achieved a reputation 
for unwisdom and crankiness almost equal to that of Gov- 
ernor Waite, is relegated to private life. He was elected 
four years ago as a Democrat; but he gave his sympathy 
heartily to the Populist movement and sought to win his 
way to the United States Senate by it, in the last cam- 
paign. He distinguished himself when President Harri- 
son made a trip to the Pacific Coast by asserting his own 
importance and failing to do proper honor to the chief 
magistrate of the country. He offered an open insult to 
Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of State. He expected in the 
recent campaign to secure the election of a Legislature 
which would make him Senator of the United States. 
Fortunately he bas failed in his aspiration. The Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor has swept the State by an al- 
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most unprecedented majority, both Republican Congress- 
men have been elected, and the Legislature is strongly 
Republican in both Houses, so that Senator Dolph will un- 
questionably be elected to succeed himself in the United 
States Senate. We have come to regard the Populistic 
movement as a pestilential political heresy, and we are 
more than glad to see signs of its decadence. 


ONE of the most interesting sessions of the Temperance 
Congress on Staten Island, called to honor the ninetieth 
birthday of Gen. Neal Dow, was that at which Governor 
Tillman, of South Carolina, spoke. He defended the 
South Carolina plan as the best so far devised. He 
was very frank with his audience, and told them that 
he did not believe prohibition could prohibit the sale of 
liquor; that it had never worked well and never would. 
He agreed with his prohibition audience that liquor was 
a curse, and asserted that he was a practical prohibition- 
ist. He did not believe in high license, because it 
made men autocratic; he did not believe in low license, 
because it allowed men to “get full of mean whisky 
and do mean things”; he did believe in a monopoly of 
the business by the State; the South Carolina plan was 
the only plan that could destroy the saloon, He gave 
some figures to show the effect of its operation before the 
Supreme Court declared it unconstitutional. He said 
that among the merits of the system were these: that it 
destroys the element of personal profit: provides pure 
liquor and in honest measure; prevents treating or sale 
by the drink ; does away with sales at night; allows no 
* chalking up”; diminishes gambling dens and kindred 
places ; breaks up local whisky rings and drives the demon 
out of politics, where it gets its hold. The people were 
very glad to hear him, but, of course, many of them do not 
at all believe in him or in his plan. Perhaps there would 
be a more genuine respect for it and for him if he werea 
respecter of thelaw. But when they read his assertion : 
‘‘T would lead a mob to lynch any man, white or black, 
who had ravished any woman, white or black,’’ confidence 
in him asa wise or safe leader rapidly disappears. It is 
useless for a man who expresses such a sentiment of defi- 
ance of law in one particular to urge its sacredness in other 
particulars, or to offer himself as a leader. 


THE friends of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit sectarian appropriations had a good hearing be- 
fore the committee of the Constitutional Convention last 
week in Albany. A strong presentation of the reasons for 
such an amendment was made by Dr. J. M. King, Gen. T. 
J. Morgan, Bishop Doane and others. The hearing for 
those in dSpposition to it is to come later. An excellent 
impression was made upon the committee, and it seems 
very likely that the proposed amendment or a modifica- 
tion of it will be adopted by the Convention. -Some have 
raised the question, however, whether so sweeping a pro- 
hibition is required; whether it is necessary to prohibit 
appropriations to schools, for example, like that at Malone, 
where the teachers are allowed to appear in nuns’ dress; 
and whether such institutions as the Catholic Protectory, 
and also academies, institutes and other places of seconda- 
ry instruction should be debarred from all State appropri- 
ations. There may be a good argument in favor of dis- 
crimination; but in this matter we hope that no compro 
mise will be adopted. The safe thing, and the only safe 
thing, is to prohibit all appropriations to sectarian insti- 
tutions; and we trust that the friends of the amendment 
will insist upon this. 


...-Mgr. Satolli lately visited one of the public schools in 
the city of Waterbury, Conn., and made a short address in 
which, while he did not fail to enforce the necessity of re- 
ligious training, he yet referred in a friendly manner to the 


~™public school system. We quote: 


“The State-has every reason to exercise her zeal for the ad- 
vancement of the public schools. It deserves great praise for 
having surmounted so many obstacles, for having erected so 
many schools, and for the good discipline manifested in them, in 
order that all this may tend to the formation of the character of 
American youth, and that nothing shall prove prejudicial to the 
moral and religious interests. Since I fixed my residence in 
Washington I walk daily through its spacious avenues, and I am 
pleased to see on every street great buildings, which indicate 
that they are devoted to primary and higher education, and at 
the same time I can see what important and effective agencies 
they are—and it is my wish that they will persevere and go on 
advancing from good to better.’’ 

This is not very much like the language of Bishop 
McQuaid, who wanted to be one of our New York school 
regents. 


.... The Presbyterian Messenger, of Pittsburg, says that 
the Western Theological Seminary, of Allegheny, cannot 
accept the s uggestion of the General Assembly, that it be 
put under the direct control of the Assembly. It would 
require, it says, 

“A change of the charter even if the directors and trustees 

were willing to do so, inasmuch as their charter was adopted 
before the adoption of the new constitution of the common- 
wealth.” 
This is an interesting state of affairs, and it appears that 
there is some question whether the trustees would consent. 
We suppose Union, Auburn and Lane will decline the re- 
quest of the Assembly, and there may be serious objegtion 
even from Princeton and McCormick. 


....There is a good chance for the election of one more 
Republican than usual next fall from Kentucky. Colonel 
Breckinridge seems to be sure of a renomination, and a 
large number of Democrats who are opposed to him, and 
who represent the first families of the State, including 
the relatives of his two first wives, are likely to join with 
the Republicans in the nomination of a Republican, who 
is related to them by famly, Major Henry Clay McDowell, 
who lives in the old house of his great-uncle, Henry Clay. 
It will make a hot fight, and the campaign, which is al- 
ready on for Colonel Breckinridge’s renomination, is likely 
to be one of abundant scandal not to say bloodshed. 
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---»Miss Frances E. Willard has finished her cam. 
paign in England, and will very soon be in this coun. 
try. She has had a very successful work there, and has 
been closely associated with Lady Henry Somerset in her 
temperance labors. Lady Somerset is as indefatigable a 
worker as Miss Willard, which was something hardly to 
be expected of a woman of her wealth and rank. During 
the last year she held 115 meetings, 27 conferences, traveled 
over 8,000 miles, spoke in 20 counties to about 200,000 peo- 
ple, besides being one of the editors of The Woman’s Sig- 
nal, These two representative women visit each other in 
England and America and do the work of four. 


.----The new Hawaiian Constitution is published. It 
follows the usual American precedents except in a few 
particulars. A property qualification is required, of $200 for 
an alien seeking naturalization ;of $5,000 property and $1,800 
income for a Senator ; of $8,000 and an income of $900 for a 
voter for senator; and of $1,000 property and $600 income 
for a representative. The members of the Cabinet sit in 
either house of the Legislature, but cannot vote. The 
President’s term is six years, and he cannot succeed him- 
self. Chinese and Japanese are not excluded from the bal- 
lot, but aliens must be able to read, write and talk English. 
It seems to be a very fair document. 3 


----Here is a little bit of a conflict possible between 
France and the United States over Madagascar. The Mal- 
agasy Government has given a United States citizen a con- 
cession of 225 miles square where he may collect rubber. 
and the French Resident declares that Madagascar can 
grant no concession to a foreigner without his permission. 
The United States does not recognize the authority of the 
French Resident, nor do our American consuls take their 
exequatur from him, altho the English consuls do so. The 
yielding of this nominal sovereignty to France was one of 
the most idiotic acts of the Salisbury administration. 


..“.Here is a most amusing condition of things, After 
all the declarations that’ it would be utterly contrary to 
American policy for the United States to take possession 
of the Hawaiian Islands, it turns up, what nobody knew or 
remembered, that a little island four hundred miles be- 
yond Hawaii, for whose possession a British and a Hawaiian 
steamer were recently reported to be racing, was, in 1856, 
during the term of President Buchanan, taken possession 
of in the name of the President and under authority of an 


act of Congress. So we already owned an island beyond 
the Hawaiian group. 


....Dr. Lyman Abbott proposes to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society that it shall ask from six to a 
dozen leading churches in the East to give up their pastor 
and one of their leading laymen, for two or three Sundays 
and three or four weeks, for a campaign in behalf of home 
missions in the West, visiting and preaching and gener- 
ally helping the cause. This is what Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor did for the Congregational Church Building Society. 
He madea much longer campaign in behalf of a parson- 
age fund, which is still doing excellent work and renewing 
itself. - 

.-.. The Congregationalist has further facts in reference 
to the forty-two Armenians whose names have been 
stricken from the rolls of the Congregational church in 
Fresno, Cal. We are glad to say that three other churches 
in the town have opened their doors to them, altho their 
pastor, who was active in their removal, impugns their 
honesty and veracity. It appears to be a simple case of 
contemptible caste prejudice. We give elsewhere the con- 


demnatory action of Congregational ministers in Califor- 
nia. 


---Once before in Louisiana, and now again in Ken- 
tucky, the United States Circuit Court has decided that a 
law requiring separate coaches for white and colored peo- 
ple is unconstitutional, as an interference with interstate 
commerce, and therefore void. But this has nothing to do 
with State law, we understand, so that it does not affect 
passengers who are riding between towns within the same 
State. Nevertheless, it isa decided gain to have this much 
settled. 


....The Democrats of the House destroyed another plank 
of the Democratic platform last week by killing the propo- 
sition to repeal the State Bank tax. This was the right 
thing to do, and will gratify every friend of a sound and 
stable currency. But it was one of the plans which the 
Democrats put forth when they asked the country to in- 
trust them with the power of the Federal Government. 
Now that they have the power they dare not use it in this 
direction. 


....The little trouble that France is having in Siam, 
threatening further interference if an accused and acquit- 
ted Siamese mandarin is not delivered up for a second trial 
before French judges, may have the good effect of divert- 
ing the lightning which has been directed toward Great 
Britain for its successful negotiations with the King of 
Belgium, and its acquisition of an uninterrupted line of 
connection from Egypt to the Cape. 


.... We are delighted to learn that the custom of hang- 
ing May baskets of braided paper, which still exists in 
Easton, Mass., has been carried by the chiidren who have 
gone West as far as Iowa, and we are informed that the 
custom is prevalent about Ft. Dodge, Ia.; and we would 
not be surprised to hear of it in many other places. 


.... We thank Governor Richards, of Montana, for for- 
bidding a local racing association to carry out its contract 
with the Cree Indians, to give theirsundance. He isright 
in declaring it “inhuman and brutalizing, unnatural 
and indecent,” and therefore abhorent to Christian civili- 
zation. 


....-There are said to beeight ordained women in the Bap- 
tist denomination. Our neighbor, The Examiner, declares 
that ‘‘ women are forever excluded from the office and work 
of the ministry with the explicit teachings of the New Tes- 
tament.”” Then so also are unmarried men, 
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GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
(DUTCH) CHURCH. 


—_—_ 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





TuHE eighty-eighth Session of the General Synod of the 
Refcrmed Church in America met last Wednesday, June 
6th, in the Reformed Church of Asbury Park, N. J., Ezra 
C. S. Scudder, D.D., pastor, most of its business sessions 
being held in Educational Hall. Nearly two hundred 
delegates were present. The annual sermon was preached 
by the retiring President, Cornelius Brett, D.D., in which 
he spoke of the past history of the Church, and pleaded 
eloquently for an advancing future. 

The Synod organized by electing Edward A. Collier, 
D.D., of Kinderhook, N. Y , president. Dr. Collier, the 
last of three brothers of brilliant gifts in the ministry, is 
one of the choicest spirits in the denomination; a fine 
scholar and preacher, and the author of a number of par- 
ticularly admirable poetical versions.of the Psalms. The 
Synod made a new departure from all its antecedents in 
the election of a layman to the vice presidency, Austin 
Scott, LL.D., President of Rutgers College. The latter 
also takes frequent and energetic parts in the debates, 
being always practical and to the point, with an admirable 
gift in holding the Synod in hand. 

Among the chairmen of important committees were 
Philip Phelps, D.D., George S. Bishop, D D., W. H. Vroom, 
H. E. Dosker, I. P. Brokaw, D.D.. C. Brett, D.D., C. L. 
Wells, D.D., etc. : 

The Report on the Board of Educaiion, Giles H. Mande- 
ville, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, shows that 89 stu- 
dents have been assisted by it in their study for the minis- 
try, of whom 27 are in the New Brunswick Seminary, 17 in 
Rutgers College, 11 in the Theological Seminary, in Hol- 
land, Mich, and 18 in the Hope College in that place. 
Elias J. Henderson left a legacy of $10,000 to the Board of 
Education. In New Brunswick Theological Seminary are 
46 endowments amounting to $155,680. The Endowment 
Fund of the Theological Seminary in India is 355,070. The 
indefatigable agent of the Western Synod, the Rev. Mr. 
Zwemer, has raised $100,000 for the further endowment 
of the Western Theological Seminary and Hope College 
and the Northwestern Academy, a very considerable part 
of which was subscribed this year. Perhaps I may mention, 
tho not in immediate connection with the above, that the 
permanent funds of the denomination for various purposes 
outside of all buildings, lands, etc., amount to $979,088. 

The Board of Domestic Missions, now in the sixty-second 
year of its existence, reports that the work of the Rev. J. 
H. Enders, as missionary superintendent in Central New 
York, has been so largely productive of good results in the 
strengthening of the feebler and pastorless churches, of 
which 111 were visited by him, that a similar superintend- 
ency might well be established for the weaker churches of 
Southeastern New York : and indeed, in each of the four 
particular synods of the denomination. In the West fifteen 
bew churches and missions have been established, thirteen 
of which are among Hollanders, showing the need of 
earnest attention being bestowed upon that promising field. 
Meanwhile. the new position assumed toward the denom- 
ination by the Reformed churches of the Netherlands gives 
good promise as to the future immigrants from among 
them. Probably more will come to our shores and more 
willincline to come under its influence. The Board re- 
ports 191 churches and missions helped, 128 missionary 
pastors, 8,171 families, 11,871 members, 1,091 received on 
confession, in Sunday-schools, 14.378, 10 new churches and 
7 parsonages built, and 6 churches have become self-sus- 
taining ; $35,394 have been contributed to the Board, and 
$7,715 to the Church Building Fund, a total of $43,110, 
about $10,000 less than last year, owing to the hard times. 
Legacies, auxiliaries, etc., add enough more to make the 
full total of receipts $67,542.45. 

The Board of Foreign Missions, now beginning its sixty- 
third year, reports that no deaths have occurred among 
its missionaries, but that the health of Drs. W. W. Scud- 
der and Jacob Chamberlain, the Rev. J. H. Wyckoff, of In- 
dia, Mrs. Fagg, in China, and Mrs. Stout, in Japan, has 
been such as to cause serious apprehension. This deple- 
tion causes anxiety, and the places of some of them may 
need to be filled by new recruits. 

The hard times have diminished contributions to such 
extent that expenditures were reduced six anda half per 
cent. below estimates. Meanwhile the work has assumed 
greater proportions, and the burdened missionaries have 
declared : 

“It is not the work we are doing, but the work we cannot do 
that weighs us down !’’ 

The Board has added to its historic missions in Amoy, 
India and Japan, the new enterprise in Arabia. This is 
the work among the Moslems, inaugurated by the Rev. 
Messrs. Zwemer and Cantine, and supported by voluntary 
contributions. It is a most interesting field, and the de- 
voted and spirited adventurers in that untried field are full 
of hope. Notwithstanding the severe financial situation 
the Board received $106,571, an average of $1.05 per mem- 
ber. The total of home expenses is $8,328, showing that 
all but 7.82 per cent. goes straight to the work of mission- 
ary support. It has 16 stations, 209 out-stations, 26 mis- 
sionaries, men, 25 married women missionaries, and 17 
unmarried, 38 native ordained ministers, 376 other native 
helpers, 6,226 communicants, of whom 508 were received in 
1898, 19,970 patients treated in its hospitals, etc. All this 
Foreign Missionary work is specially dear to the members 
of the Reformed Church, and its missionaries are among 
the most gifted and earnest and progressive that represent 
American and British Christianity in the great fields of 
heathenism. 


The subject of Systematic Benevolenve has received 
special attention the last three years, and the endeavor is 
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making to having every member of every church do some- 
thing, even tho little. 

“The end at which itis important to aim is the cultivation of 
the habit of thoughtful, conscientious and systematic giving on 
the part of each individual, whatever use may be made of the 
funds thus provided. The true principle is regular giving by all, 
instead of spasmodic giving by a few.”’ 

Aud the Envelop System is strongly commended by 
Synod, and is being very widely adapted, with increasingly 
good results. 

One of the most important matters before the Synod was 
its action upon the Report of the Synodical Committee ap- 
pointed last year, upon overtures from several classes, as 
to the best method of electing professors of thegjogy, and 
the ecclesiastical standing of such professors. It was 
composed of the Rev. Drs. Elmendorf, Hutton, Schenck, 
Coe, Collier, Zwemer, Corwin, Beardslie and Searle. 

Upon this the discussion was protracted and warm. Dur- 
ing the debate various amendments were offered, some to 
improve the report, and others to killit. The generosity 
of the President was severely taxed by the wandering talk. 
Indeed, he had done better to cut much of it short, as 
utterly irrelevant. At last, after defeat of many amend- 
ments, the Report was adopted very nearly as offered. The 
method of election has thus far been to have, after a special 
prayer, nominations by ballot, in which there have been 
sometimes from twenty to forty names mentioned, many 
complimentary; and on a succeeding day, after special 
prayer, a formal ballot, which would be repeated until 
some one had received the necessary three-fourths vote. It 
was finally resolved that hereafter 

“To prevent as far as possible, the unhappy consequences of 
partiality, haste or undue influence in obtaining an office of 
such consequence to the Church, a nomination of one candidate, 


not necessarily of its own members, may be made by each classis, ~ 


provided that such nomination be made twenty days before the 
meeting of the General Synod, and the name of the nominee be 
sent at once by the Stated Clerk of each classis so nominating to 
the Stated Clerk of the General Synod. From those thus nomi- 
nated, together with three nominated by the General Synod it- 
self, the synod having fixed a day, shall proceed to an election, 
provided that no one nominated shall be set aside, except by the 
regular process of balloting for an election.” 

Upon the Ecclesiastical standing of Theological Pro- 

fessors, it.was, among other things, 
” * Resolved, That the Faculty of each of our Theological Sem- 
inaries have the right to appoint one of its members as a delegate 
to the General Synod, who shall possess all the rights of other 
delegates. 

** Resolved, That the President of the Faculty in each of our 
Seminaries, shall also be a member, ex officio, of its Board of 
Superintendents.” 

These will have to pass down to the same twenty-six 
classes of the Church for their action, and, if favorable, re- 
turn to the next synod for ratification. 

The debate on the Federal Union of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed bodies was discussed with even more heat 
than the above. Especially was delay for four or five 
years urged until the mooted questions in the Presbyterian 
Church (North) should be more decisively settled. But 
the good sense of the Synod overruled the hesitancy of the 
timid and the opposition of the extra conservatives, 
and the resolution was carried in the affirmative, tho by 
only 83 votes.against 81. But the general sentiment of the 
denomination and very decidedly so in the East, is heartily 
in favor of such action. 
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THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERFAN GENER- 
AL ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV, J. V. STEPHENS. 











THE journey to the General Assembly of tae Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, recently held in Eugene, Ore., 
was made from St. Louis on a special train, there 
being about three hundred commissioners and visitors 
aboard. A stop was madein Denver, where a missionary 
meeting was held, with a view of establishing a congre- 
gation fora large number of Cumberland Presbyterians 
who have located there. The enterprise met with much 
encouragement. Sunday, May the 13th, was spent in Salt 
Lake. The pulpits of the evangelical churches were occu- 
pied, at the request of the pastors, by ministers in the 
Assembly excursion. On Monday morning the train pulled 
out of Salt Lake, and reached Eugene in time for the en- 
thusiastic missionary rally, which, for several years, has 
been held just before the opening of the Assembly. The 
journey through the Great West proved to be a stimulat- 
ing argument in favor of Home Missions, and so, notwith- 
standing the fatigue of the long trip, all entered most 
heartily into the meeting. This trip proved to be the best 
rally yet held. 

At eleven o’clock, A.M., May the 17th, the Moderator, the 
Rev. W. T. Ferguson, of Illinois, preached the opening ser- 
mon, from the words: “The King’s business requires 
haste.”’ The Assembly was organized in the afternoon. 
The roll showed that almost as many commissioners were 
present as when the meetings were held in the heart of the 
continent. The Rev. F. R. Earle, D.D., of Arkansas, was 
elected Moderator. The authorities of the University of 
Oregon kindly placed Villard Hall at the disposal of the 
body, and it was here that the sessions were held. The re- 
ports from the various Boards showed that excellent work 
had been done during the past year, notwithstanding the 
hard times. Receipts are not quite so large as the year be- 
fore, yet the falling off is not great. Home Missions have 
about held their own, while the foreign force has been 
slightly increased. The publishing house has done sur- 
prisingly well, considering the financial depression under 
which the country has labored for the last several months. 
The only things that the Assembly did which looks like re- 
trenchment were an order directing the Boards of Minis- 
terial Relief and Education to employ a joint secretary, in- 
stead of one each, as has heretofore been done, and the 
reduction of the Stated Clerk’s salary by #200. 

The com mittee on the proposed plan for the federation of 
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the Presbyterian Churches of America recommended the 
approval of the plan. The whole matter was finally re- 
ferred to a committee of five to report to the next General 
Assembly, Aggressive movements were made to develop 
the Christian Endeavor interests among the young people 
of the Church. A permanent Endeavor Committee con- 
sisting of Prof. A. E. Turner, A.M., President of the Col- 
lege at Lincoln, Ill., and the Rev. Dr. Darby and Dr. 
McClurkin, of Evansville, Ind., were appointed, together 
with one corresponding member from each synod. A 
course of reading for the young people has been arranged. 
A determined effort is to be made to develop the Sunday- 
school interests of the denomination. The Rey. Dr. De- 
witt, who has rendered most valuable service as General 
Superintendent of Sunday-schools, under the direction of 
the Publishing House, has accepted a leading pastorate. 
The Rev. G. O. Bachman has been elected General Super- 
intendent, and the Sunday-school work has been placed 
under the control of a committee. 

The Assembly directs the trustees of Cumberland Uni- 
versity “to open all its departments to young women on 
equal terms with young men, making the institution in 
all respects co-educational.”” The trustees had previously 
arranged for a young ladies’ annex. New life is being put 
into the Theological Seminary. Several valuableadditions 
have been made to the faculty. The Rev. J. M. Hubbert, 
D.D., is Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Practical 
Theology. The Rev. W. P. Bone, A.M., who has recently 
returned from Germany, has been elected Professor of New 
Testament Greek and Exegesis. After a course of post- 
graduate study the Rev. F. K. Farr will become adjunct- 
Professor of Hebrew. The course of study has been changed 
from two years of ten months each to three years of seven 
monthseach. All of these changes meet the hearty ap- 
prova! of the Assembly. 

There has been some agitation in the Church as to 
whether women shall be allowed to occupy official posi- 
tion. At the meeting last year a women was present, 
claiming a seat as Ruling Elder. She was permitted to 
take her seat. But this was done without any law, for 
the Constitution of the Church is clearly against it. It 
was done, however, probably, in anticipation that the 
presbyteries would adopt an amendment changing the Con- 
stitution so as to make women eligible to this office. 

Two sets of amendments were accordingly transmitted 
to the presbyteries to be voted upon. Oneset would place 
the Constitution beyond the possibility of cavil in favor of 
women’s holding official position, while the other set of 
amendments would make the Constitution as definite the 
other way ; for, while one side said the Constitution was 
already against it, the other claimed that women might 
be admitted because the Constitution did not forbid it, 
The voting of the presbyteries on these two proposed sets 
of amendments was as follows: ‘‘ Thirty-three presby- 
terics voted for woman eldership, fifteen presbyteries voted 
against woman eldership, fifty-six presbyteries voted 

against any change in the Constitution, twenty-two pres- 
byteries did not vote. The result is, that the Constitution 
remains unchanged, and this is decidedly against the ad- 
mission of women tothe eldership. A memorial asking 
that the matter be again referred to the presbyteries was 
not favorably received. So the subject sleeps. 

In 1889 the Nolin Presbytery (of Kentucky) ordained a 
woman to the work of the ministry. She had proved her- 
selfefficient in the capacity of an evangelist. The Synod 
of Kentucky, in 1890, in reviewing the action of the pres- 
bytery, pronounced against it, affirming, also, that “‘ the 
Confession of Faith in its Form of Government and Rules. 
of Discipline makes no provision for such ordination.” 
The Nolin Presbytery construed this action of the synod 
as condemning a general practice of ordaining women to: 
preach, but as allowing this particular ordination to stand. 
There was nothing that called the attention of the synod 
to the case again until the meeting in October, 1893, when 
the minutes of the Nolin Presbytery showed that Mrs. L. 
M. Woosley, the woman in question, had been made a com- 
missioner to the Assembly. The synod declared “her 
election to this position to be null and void,” and also in- 
structed the Nolin Presbytery to strike her name from its 
roster. From these decisions she appealed to the Assem- 
bly. She was present and claimed her seat as a commis- 
sioner. The debate that followed was warm and pro- 
tracted. The outcome was that the synod was sustained. 
This is not, however, to be construed as opposition to Mrs. 
Wovsley’s evangelistic work, for the Assembly indorsed 
her as a lay evangelist. The Constitution makes no pro- 
visions for inducting women into the ministry. The de- 
cisions of the synod and the Assembly are simply inter- 
pretations of the constitutional law of the Church. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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THE Summer School of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy will hold its annual meeting at 
Chautauqua, July 10th. The President, A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., of Montclair, N. J., will give the address. In the 
conference the general topic will. be ‘‘The Unification. of 
Christendom,” to be treated under three heads: ‘‘The In- 
carnation,” ‘‘ The Church,” and “‘ The Reunion of Christen- 
dom.” ‘“‘The Incarnation” will be considered philosoph- 
ically, biblically and historically. After discussing the 
doctrine of the Church, the relations ofscience, philosophy, 
and of modern society to the Church will be discussed, and 
then ‘‘The Reunion of Christendom” as it appears to an 
Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, and a 
Disciple of Christ will be presented. The speakers this 
year will be: James H. Ecob, D.D., Albany, N. Y.; G. T. 
Purves, D.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary; C. D. 
Hartranft, D.D., of Hartford Theological Seminary : George 
Dana Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia; M. D. Hoge, D.D., 
Richmond, Va.; H. M. McSracken, D,D., Chancellor of the 
University {of the City of New York ; Graham Taylor, D.D. 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge 
H. M. Booth, D,D., Auburn Theological Seminary ; W. G. 
Ballantine, D.D., Oberlin College; B. B. Tyler, D.D, 
Church of Disciples of Christ, New York. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. GOLDEN JUBILEE. 


THE fourth day’s conference of the Interrational Asso- 
ciation was occupied by papers, by Richard C. Morse, of 
New York, on Association work in America; by C. M. 
Hobbs, of Denver, on the railroad work of the American 
associations, followed by reports from Great Britain, South 
Australia, Japan, South Africa, Egypt and Switzerland- 
and by Jobn R. Mott, on theCollege Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. He said that while but five per cent. of the 
young men in America are church members, in the colleges 
more than fifty per cent. belong tothe Church. During 
the past year in the colleges 2,800 conversions have been 
traced to the work of these associations, and it has not 
been confined by apy means to American institutions, but 
its influence has been felt in Europe and in missionary 
lands. Among other topics presented was that of the 
work for German young men in America, also Association 
work in Holland, illustrating the difference between the 
work in America and on the Continent. In America, with 
1,400 associations, there are 250,000 members; in Holland, 
with 700 associations, but 16,000 members. On the continent 
there are a great many associations which are simply 
young men’s prayer-meetings, composed of the young men 
of a single church, and sometimes as many as twenty 
exist in the same city. They own few buildings, employ 
few secretaries, and do very little outside work. 

In the afternoon the topic for discussion was ‘‘ The Paris 
Basis,’’ which has been recognized as that of the brother- 
hood of associations all over the world. It is as follows: 


“'The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite those 
young men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and 
Savior, according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be his disci- 
ples, in their doctrine and in their life, and to associate their 
efforts for the extension of his kingdom among young men.” 


In the evening a reception was given to delegates and 
friends by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
London. Among those included in special invitations were 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Morris K. Jesup, John Wanamaker, 
R. R. McBurney, and others. There were addresses by the 
Lord Mayor, Sir George Williams, Count Betnstorff, 
Alfred Andre and Sheriff J. C. Dimsdale. 

On Tuesday the special topics for discussion in the 
morning were: “‘The Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Relation to Work for Young Menin Foreign Missionary 
Lands,” by Karl Fries, of Stockholm ; ‘* The Constitution 
and Election of Boards of Directors of Associations,’ by 
Delegate Hindsmith, of Great Britain; ‘‘ Association 
Finances,” by Christian Phildins, of Berlin, and ‘‘ Bible 
Studyin Association Work,” by Professor Hastings, of 
Great Britain. The report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials showed that 26 nationalities were represented by 
1,907 delegates, of whom 200 were Americans. 

The afternoon was occupied by the triennial report of 
the Central International Committee. This made special 
reference to the work of Mr. Wishard and others, recom- 
mended a vigurous prosecution of that work in the coming 
three years with the special purpose of assisting organiza- 
tions in countries where they are weak. It was also pro- 
posed that the second Sunday in November, for the three 
succeeding years, be observed as a special season of thanks- 
giving and prayer for young men and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. The plan of representation was changed 
so as to give four members of the Central Committee to 
the United States, three to Great Britain, two to Germany 
and oneeach to the other countries. The committee asked 
for $6,000 for the work of the coming year, and of thissum 
$5,000 was subscribed at the evening session. In the even- 
ing a public thanksgiving service was held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the sermon being delivered by the Rt. Rev. 
Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, from John 6: 28. 

On Wednesday the great jubilee of the associations was 
celebrated, it being the fiftieth anniversary of thé organi- 
zation of the first association on June 6th, 1844, by Sir 
George Williams, who is sti'l active in business, and a 
leader in all departments of religious and benevolent work. 
A morning meeting in Exeter Hall was addressed by John 
Wanamaker, the presiding officer, and there were other 
addresses by Dr. Monroe Gibson, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of 
Brooklyn, and Morris K. Jesup. In the afternoon session, 
presided over by J. H. Tritton, of London, jubilee presen - 
tations were made to Sir George Williams by various soci- 
eties and organizations. That from the American dele- 
gates was a beautiful album with an illuminated address 
of congratulation signed by all the members of the Inter- 
national Committee and its secretaries, and by the chair- 
men andsecretaries of the State and provincial committees. 
The pre-entation address was made by Morris K. Jesup. 
From the French National Council came a bronze bust of 
Sir George Williams, from the Paris Association a bust of 
Admiral Coligny. There were also addresses representing 
associations in all parts of the world. In the evening a 
great jubilee gathering was held in Royal Albert Hall. 
Refreshments were served in the corridors. The serv- 
ices opened with music on the grand organ and 
singing by the students from the University of Up- 
sala, in-Sweden. There was a gymnastic exhibition 
by members of the London Association Gymna- 
sium. The special event of the evening was the unveiling, 
by Lord Kivnaird, of the bust of Sir George Williams, by 
W. H. Thornycroft. In response Sir George called to mind 
the little bedroom in St. Paul’s churchyard where the Asso- 
ciation was born and the brethren connected with him in 
the work which had been so wonderfully blessed. Heex- 
pressed his deep gratitude that God had given him a part 
in that wonderful work. There were other addresses by 
Prince -Oscar of Sweden, Canon Fleming, Dr. Joseph 
Parker and John Wanamaker. : 

"Ou the next day the delegates were taken to Windsor 
Castle by four special trains and received the courtesy of 
the castle and grounds by special permission of the Queen. 
After a visit to Eton College, and a luncheon in the Royal, 
Park, a farewell meeting was held. There were addresses 
by Mr. Wanamaker, Mr. Graham, of Stockholm ; H. Thane 

Miller, of Cincinnati; the Rav. Webb Paploe, and Dr. T. L 
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Cuyler All the addresses were in English, expressing 
hearty thanks for the bospitality of the London Associa- 
tion. Some of the delegates expect to visit Paris, where 
a reception will be held in the new Paris building. 
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‘THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 





Tuis Society met for its sixty-eighth annual meeting 


last week in Omaha, Neb., in the First Congregational 
Churcb, Dr S. T. Duryea, pastor. The afternoon of Wedues- 
day was occupied with routine business and reports. The 
financial report showed the total receipts for the year to be 
$756,656, apportioned as follows: from congregations and 
individuals, $129,934: auxiliaries, $61,964; legacies, $158,- 
699; income, $15,151; sale of securities, 38,062: subscrip- 
tions to Home Missionary, $1,878; leaflets, $126; expended 
by auxiliaries, $221,299; total receipts from regular re- 
sources, $621,609 ; balance from last year, $13,523 ; Joan from 
bank, less discount, $121,584. The total expenses have been 
$701,441, of which $402,608 were for missionary labor, and 
$221,297 by auxiliaries. Tbe annual sermon wes preached 
in the evening by Dr.S, E. Herrick, of Boston. 

Thursday was occupied by the presentation of papers by 
the secretaries, and addresses on ‘‘Our Auxiliaries,” by 
the Rev. A. McGregor, the Rev. W. H. Moore and Dr. T. O. 
Douglass and J. G. Fraser; and on Home Missions and 
Church Building by Secretary L. H. Cobb, D.D., and the 
Rev. F. T. Bayley. The first paper‘on ‘‘ Bright Spots ina 
Dark Year,’’ by Secretary J. B. Clark, D.D., called atten- 
tion to the fact of this first meeting of the Society on genu- 
ine Home Missionary ground ; referred to the consumma- 
tion of a scheme which promises to bind the National 
Society and the Auxiliaries in closer and more helpful re- 
lations; emphasized the wide spread of revival interest, 
so that while financial support has weakened the spiritual 
results have been greater than in any previous year, and 
dwelt upon the pleasant features of work in the South, in 
Oklahoma, and especially in the foreign department. 

Dr. Choate, in a paper on “ Home Missions for the Sake 
of America,’”’ dwelt upon the peculiar adaptiveness of the 
Congregational system to fill the needs of the rapidly 
growing sections both of the West and South, especially as 
it stands for “‘a disciplined and developed manhood and 
womanhood with which self-government can safely rest.” 
The great problem to-day, he said, is one of method in meet- 
ing the crying needs of the great city populations. Dr. 
Kincaid took the topic, ‘‘Home Missions for the Sake of 
the World,” dwelling upon the thought that the United 
States is,the pivotal nation of the world, marking the high- 
est level which the race has yet attained. Assuch, in order 
that itsimpress may be right, it must be Christian, and 
Home Missions are essential to Foreign Missions. 

The papers were followed by addresses by a number of 
persons, including Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City ; 
Dr. H. A. Schauffler, of Cleveland ; the Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot, and others. Dr. Schauffler dwelt at length upon the 
work going on under his superintendence among the Slavs. 
Many of them, whenever labor troubles break out, are 
foremost in disorder and viole’ ce; but when reached by 
the influence of Christian life, they become a sober, con- 
tented, industrious, generous, and happy class of Chris- 
tians. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tue discussion in regard to a redistribution of the 
Episcopal dioceses of this State has resulted in the decision 
at a meeting of representatives of the five dioceses to create 
two new ones, one out of the counties included in the dio- 
ceses of New York and Albany, and one out of the counties 
in the diocese of Western New York. 

>v~-Lhe curious report comes to us, on apparently good 
authority, that at a late conference in Cleveland three 
Polish priests, representing 50,000 Polish Catholics, agreed 
to accept Dr. Edward R. Knowles, of Worcester, Mass., as 
bishop-elect, and that this makes eight priests in all thus 
far. The Kolasinski schism has come to an end, we under- 
stand ; but here is a new schism which may be much more 
portentous, and give Mgr. Satolli something to do. 





....An interesting piece of translation work—the trans- 
lation of part of the Russian liturgy into the dialect of the 
Yakmts of Northeastern Siberia, has just been accom- 
plished by some Russian scholars. It seems that the lan- 
guage of the Yakuts is so poor that it can only reckon a 
total of two hundred root words. They have no word for 
body, as distinguished from flesh, and nove for “‘ bread.’’ 
The Lord’s Prayer even could not be translated literally. 


....-The American Sunday-school Union has received for 
its missionary work this year $120,158, against $109,238 for 
the previous year. It has employed 138 men, 86 of whom 
were at work during the whole twelve months, and 52 dur- 
ing a portion of the year. They have organized 1,78 new 
Sunday-schools with 68,273 teachers and scholars, reorgan- 
ized 439, and given aid to existing schools 8,368 times. 
made 98,215 visits to families, and distributed 14,213 Bibles 
and Testaments. The organization of churches has fol- 
lowed in 108 cases. 


...-The question of the relation of the General Assembly 
to the theological seminaries of the Church has come up 
for discussion in the United Presbyterian Church, and the 
following questions have been sent down by overture to 
the presbyteries for consideration during the present 
year: 

“1. Shall the General Assembly have the veto power in the 
election of professors in our theological seminaries? 

“2. Shall the General Assembly have the power to remove a. 
professor for unsoundness in the faith?” 

....-A long correspondence about the treatment of Stun- 
dists’ children in the National schools: of Russia between 
the Minister of Education, the Procureur of the Holy 
Synod and the education authorities in the South has just 
been brought to a close. It seems that for. some time past 

the teachers of these schools have been complaining to the- 
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inspectors that Stundist children refused to join the ordi- 
nary religious exercises of the school, but that their chief 
offenses were not crossing themselves or doing obeisance 
to the icon with which every school is supplied. The 
inspectors took’the matter to the Ministrv of Education and 
the Minister to the Synod with the result that an ordinatice 
has been published and sent to all schools in the provinces 
where Stundists resiije directing the teachers to enforce the 
crossing and bowing, and if the Stundist children prove 
contumacious they are to be expelled summarily. 


..--The Congregatic nal Ministers’ Union, of Los Angeles 
and vicinity, just organized, have voted to ask the publi- 
cation of the following resolution in THE INDEPENDENT: 

“ At a meeting of twenty-two Congregational ministers at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Tune 4th, answering a call for the formation of s 
Congregational Ministers’ Union, after a full discussion of the 
subject, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“**Resolved, That as Congregational ministers we condemn the 
action of the Congregational Church and pastor at Fresno, in its 
recent dealing with its Armenian members, as uncongregational 
and unchristian.’ 

“It may be added that these ministers had ample knowledge of 
this subject, as the Rev. Dr. Robert G. Hutchins, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Los Angeles, was a member of 
the recent Council in the Fresno church, and has the documents 
of the case. J. B. IRviInE, Jr., Scribe. 

“Los ANGELES, June 4th, 1804.” : 
We understand that the church and pastor at Fresno stub- 
bornly refuse to follow the advice of the council called to 
consider the case. 


...-The Reformed Presbyterian Synod adjourned last 
week to meet next year at Denver. Action was taken with 
regard toa revision of the Psalter and a committee ap 
pointed to meet committees from other denominations to 
secure united action in this regard. Strong resolutions 
werg passed in regard to Natioval Reform and against 
secret societies. An appeal in a somewhat peculiar case 
excited much discussion. A church had by a strong ma- 
jority called a minister, and the presbytery had arranged 
for the ordination and installation. Subsequently the 
minority had put forth earnest protest and the presbytery 
had reconsidered its action and refused to go on with the 
ordination notwithstanding the fact that the majority still 
held by the candidate. The church then appealed to the 
synod, and after considerable discussion the appeal was ap- 
proved hy a vote of 91 to 41, and the presbytery was in- 
structed to ordain and install the new pastor. Resolutions 
were passed for a new mission to China and also for com- 
mencing work among the Jews. 


....At the meeting of the New England Christian Con- 
vention, held in Laconia, N. H., June 6th, Dr. A. H. Mor- 
rill, of Haverhill, Mass., presented the fcllowing preamble 
and resolution, on Christian Union, which were unani- 
mously adopted, by a rising vote, both of delegates and 
visitors : 

‘“* WHEREAS, Our people have proclaimed the principle of Chris- 
tian Union duringall their history; and 

“* WHEREAS, This subject has been receiving increased atten- 
tion from the religious press, both denominational and inde- 
pendent ; and 

“ WHEREAS, Action favoring the union of denominations upon 
the same platform as that which we have presented for years, 
has recently been taken, notably by the Congregational Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, also indorsed by other Congregational Asso- 
ciations ; therefore 

“* Resolved, That we hail such action with devout thanksgiving, 
and affirming again our biblical position, we declare our willing- 
ness to co-operate with all followers of Christ for the purpose of 
effecting such a union as has been indicated, such as will answer 
our Lord’s prayer for the unity of his disciples, and we will de- 
voutly pray for its consummation.” 


....Some time since Dr. Lunn, the projector of the Re- 
union Conferences that have been held at Grindelwald. 
Lucerne, with a view to promoting Christian union ona 
somewhat larger scale than that attempted by the Evan- 
geljcal Alliance, wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cardinal Vaughan, and others connected with the various 
denominations of Great Britain, inviting them ‘to co- 
operate in the observance of Whitsunday as a day for 
specially emphasizing the evils which follow upon our un- 
happy divisions, and the blessings ‘which would result from 
unity.” The Archbishop responded courteously and sym- 
pathetically, and issued to his clergy a request to use on 
that day a prayer not for ofganic unity so much as “ godly 
union and concord.” The Cardinal took the occasion to 
lecture Protestants for their departure from ‘“‘ the Catholic 
Church,” all their disunion and divisions being “ evils 
which ‘have their place not inside the pale but outside of 
it, and are the inevitable results of departure out of and 
separation from it.”” Mr. Gladstone replied sympathetic. 
ally but cautiously, especially as to “efforts which seem 
to me to be premature,” or to such as ‘‘in creating approx- 
imation to one set of Christians widen the gap of separation 
from another.” 


...- The recent action of the Prussian Parliament, which, 
by an overwhelming vote, granted the Protestant Church 
of the Kingdom greater liberties in the management of 
their own affairs, and also more means for carrying on the 
work of the Church, is the outcome of an agitation begun 
more than eight years ago. It is also a substantial victory 
of the conservative and positive element in Church and 
State over the radical and liberal—i.e., liberal, as under- 
stood on the Continent, where it practically signifies revo- 
lutionary of traditional tenets and teachings. In 1886, just 
after the end of the Kulturkampf by the establishment of 
a modus vivendi with Rome, the concessions made to the 
Vatican drove the Evangelicals to arms, and, in the famous 
von Hammerstein Resolutions, they asked for greater in- 
dependence from State control. At the time, Bismarck, in 
very decided terms, refused to entertain the proposition. 
having, as he then stated, enough of trouble with the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, without permitting the formation of 4 
Protestant hierarchy. Themovement, however, would not 
down ; it reappeared in nearly the same form in every s¢s- 
sion of the Parliament, until now the demands have been 
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complied with, largely through the efforts of ex-court 
Preacher Sticker, who is a member of both the Prussian 
and the German Parliaments. One of the rights now con- 
ferred upon the congregations is that of discipline in the 
case of mentbers who deny the fundamentals of the Evan- 
gelical faith. It is thought that the exercise of this right 
will drive many liberals out of the churches of which they 
have at least formally been members. 


.-The sixtieth anniversary of Hartford Theological 
Semiuary occurred last week. The examining committee 
from the Pastoral Union expressed its warm approbation 
of the work done by both professors and students, and 
their appreciation of the excellence of the results secured 
by the newer pedagogic methods. An euthusiastic alumni 
meetiug was largely occupied with reminiscences cluster- 
ing about four excellent papers treating of four periods of 
the bistory of the institution. The Rev. Francis Willlams, 
41, spoke of the old days in East Windsor ; the Rev. L. W. 
Hicks, 74, sketched the trials and the courage of the tran- 
sition period, after the Seminary had moved to Hartford ; 
the Rev. W. E. Strong, ’85, described the ‘‘ renaissance ” 
period, after the Seminary had moved into its present 
quarters; and Mr. O. S. Davis, of the graduating class, 
gave a student’s impression of the Hartford of to-day. At 
the alumni banquet the four notes most conspicuous 
througbout were: reverence for the past, joy in the pres- 
ent, confidence in the future, and loving admiration for 
the President of the institution. In the evening President 
Hartranft delivered an address on the occasion of his 
formal transference tothe chair of Biblical Theology. His 
theme was ‘‘ The Influence of Biblical Theology upon The- 
ological Science.” It was a noble address of wonderful 
sweep and range, showing how Biblical Theology was mod- 
ifying, and was certain increasingly to modify, not 
only the matter but the very rubrics of theological 
science in all its branches. Thursday afternoon, Dr 
Brand, of Oberlin, delivered an address before the 
Pastoral Union on “The Church in the World ; What Is 
It, and what Is Its Mission ?”? What the Church needs is 
not extinction nor transformation into a political party or 
a socialistic club, but a larger, more sympathetic, more 
self-sacrificing, more feariess view of its mission in the 
world, At the graduating exercises the subjects were: 
“The Need of Christianized Economics for both the 
Church and the World,” *‘The Activities of a Church 
Adapted to Present Needs,’ “‘The Minister’s Relation to 
the Doctrine of Inspiration, ‘‘ The Value to the Minister of 
Familiarity with Modern Litexature.” Of the four speak- 
ers, the first, after a year spent in Germany as special fel- 
low, returns to his home in Japan to resume his pastorate 
of the church which generously has given him a four years’ 
leave of absence. The second goes to China under the A. 
B. C. F. M.; the third remains in New England; the 
fourth goes to Germany for two years’ study as fellow. 
They well represent the cosmopolitan character of the 
class. For the first time the Seminary used its right to 
grant degrees, and conferred the degree of S.T.B. upon 
Miss H. J. Gilson, Miss Rebecca Corwin and Mr. E. E. 
Nourse, all pro merite, as the result of postgraduate work 
at the Seminary. 








Missions. 


THE London Missionary Society in its hundredth 
year has 1,476 native ministers, 6,758 other male native 
workers, 94,192 church members, and 125,984 scholars in its 
schools. The income has been $586,300, the year closing 
with a debt of about $166,000. The condition, tho un- 
doubtedly serious, was looked upon by the society as giv- 
ing no reason for panic. The directors expressed their 
judgment that they were not justified in incurring further 
liabilities until the annual income was more in proportion 
to the expenditure. The first business was to pay their 
debt, but unless they had $100,000 more of income they 
would have a heavy debt again next year ; and to complete 
the Forward Movement they would require another $100,- 
000. A resolution was adopted urging the raising of a cen- 
tenary fund by increasing the free income of the society to 
a sum not less than $625,000 a year, and in addition a 
special thank offering of not less than $500,000 is to be 
raised as a further provision for the society’s needs. The 
report called attention especially to the perplexities and 
difficulties in Madagascar and the South Seas. 

..-The American Board reports as receipts for May $40,- 
463 against $49,174 for May, 1893. The falling off is entirely 
in legacies—$6,317 instead of $17,610—both regular and 
special donations showing an advance. The total receipts 
for nine mouths have been $447,439, a loss of $14,796. The 
decrease in regular donations was $9,384, and in special 
donations $11,492, Legacies increased from $105,200 to 
$111,280. On the debt of $88,318 at the beginning of the 
present financial year, $34,579 has been raised, leaving a 
deficit of $53,739. 


.. The Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church report receipts for the past year of $112,315 
agairist $115,893 forthe preceding year. As that year was 
the most fruitful of any year in the history of the Board, 
and contaiued a large number of special gifts from Sab- 

. bath-schools, the officers are much encouraged. Among 
the most important items are: From presbyteries, $53,647, 
only $800 less than last year; Women’s Auxiliary Board, 
$18,971, an increase of $2,200; legacies, $14,632, the same as 
last year. 

....The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reports as receipts for April, $293,340, against $347,- 
8¥5 for April, 1893. March, however, had shown a gain of 
about $40,000, aud the total receipts for the six months of 
the financial year were $576,669, against $590,893 for the 
corresponding period of last year. 


.-.Under the influence of the American missionaries 
the Roman Catholics in Peking have issued an elegant 
edition of the Four Gospels in Wenli, the book language 
See 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
School and College. 


ACCORDING to the report of the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, there are 21,805 students 
in the universities and special schools of the State. Of 
these 3,199 are in colleges for men, 2,080 in colleges fot 
women, and 2,610 in colleges which admit both sexes. In 
schools of law there are 1,470, in schools of medicine, 4,398, 
and 591 are pursuing a course in theology. Of the total of 
students, 16,246 are from New York and 5,559 from other 
States and countries, The report states that the number 
of students attracted to New York from outside it sown 
borders is increasing yearly. It also calls attention to the 
necessity of improving the facilities of the universities and 
colleges, and shows that the State is losing ‘“‘ because it 
still allows to certain institutions in other States 
a ieadership which draws hundreds of our young 
men and young women.” Parents will send their 
children where they can obtain the best advantages, 
and if New York does not offer better educational oppor- 
tunities than any other State or country, it cannot expect 
to command the patronage of all its own families. With 
r ference to the education of women, statistics are given 
showing that women are more than holding their own in 
every educational field. In the secondary schools there 
were 23,556 girls of academic grade and only 18,243 boys. 
Of 438 honor credentials issued last year, 298, or more than 
two-thirds, were to girls. In the professional and technic- 
al schools there were 4,043 women. Cornell reports two in 
its law school, and the city university eight. In eight 
medical schools there are 216 women ; 144 in the two for 
women, 17in Buffalo, 12 in the Eclectic, 10 at Syracuse, 
six in the Polyclinic, one at Niagara, and 36 in the Post- 
graduate school. In theology, Canton theological semi- 
pary reports three. 


..-Mayor Gilroy, of this city, has published some figures 
covering aseries of years to show the annual appropriation 
for the maintenance of the public schools, together with the 
amount of bonds issued in each year for school sites and 


“buildings. The appropriations in 1884 were $4,432,000. In 


1894 they are $4,634,000, an increase of only $200,000 in ten 
years. The bond issue amounts to about $9,500,000 in the 
ten years. In round numbers there are more than 300 
schools, nearly 5,000 teachers, and upward of 300,000 pupils. 
An article in the June number of The Educational Review 
calls attention to the need of reform in the system under 
which these schools are administered, and says it is the 
‘most “antiquated, complex, feeble and cumbrous ”’ to be 
found among the cities of the United States. The admin- 
istration isin the hands of three sets of officers : the Board 
of Commissioners, consisting of twenty-one persons who 
are charged with the main duties and responsibilities of 
education, five trustees in each ward, who have very great 
powers, and one inspector for each of the eight school dis- 
tricts into which the city is divided. 


** Among these three bodies the work of managing the schools 
is distributed by a patchwork statute which owes its present 


_. form partly to conditions now outgrown, and partly to long-for- 


gotten controversies. Power is scattered haphazard, and respon- 
sibility is very hard to fix.” 


The teachers hold office during good behavior, but the city 
superintendent and his eight assistants hold office for only 
two years. 


...-Owing to the action of the Attorney-General of the 
United States in filing a claim against the estate of the 
late Senator Leland Stanford, some apprehension hus been 
felt in California that the endowment of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University might be seriously in danger. The suit is 
begun by the Attorney-General on account of the matur- 
ing bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad. These bonds, 
on which the Government advanced the money for the 
construction of the road, do not mature until 1895-98. 
The claim of the United States is therefore contingent. If 
the principle is upheld the executors will be enjoined from 
disposing of the estate. The suit is brought under a Cali- 
fornia statute, which makes stockholders liable for debts 
contracted by the corporations in which they have stock in 
proportion to the amount of stock they hold. The matter 
has been brought to the attention of the Senate of the 
United States and a good deal of sympathy has been ex- 
pressed for the widow of the late Senator. It is not 
thought that the suit of the Attorney-General will be ulti- 
mately successful, but if it is pursued it will involve years 
of litigation and large expenses. 


.. William Heory Green, D.D., of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and president of the Board of trustees of 
Evelyn College, made the announcement last week at the 
Evelyn commencement, that the curriculum of the college 
had recently been fully revised by a committee of the 
board of trustees. The result of the revision is that at 
Evelyn College the entrance requirements, and course of 
study leading to the degree Bachelor of Arts, will be from 
henceforth exactly parallel with those of Princeton Col- 
lege. A new degree—Bachelor of Letters—will also be 
granted for a course of study, fully equal to the classical 
course, but pursuing a different line of work, and substi- 
tuting advanced attainment in modern languages and 
literature for Latin and Greek. The commencement 
exercises were largely attended, and much entbusiasm was 
expressed for the work of thestudents. The President, Dr. 
Mcllvaine, spoke of the need of the institution for endowed 
professorships and scholarships, and made an earnest ap- 
peal to women especially, to use their means for the educa- 
tion of their own sex. 


.... The semi-centennial of the Freehold (N. J.) Institute 
for boys was celebrated last week with special public exer- 
cises, and a breakfast, at which many of the graduates of 
this ancient and honored school were present from widely 
scattered homes. The Institute was founded in 1844 by 
Prof. 0, W. Willis, lately associated with the White Plains 
Military Academy. It has.occupied a conspicuous place in 
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and in the Eastern States; and its large successive group 


of students have added alumni of distinction to it. Under 
the long principalsbip of the late Rev. A. G. Chambers, D.D. 
(whose son, A. A. Chambers, now conducts the school), it as- 
sumed something of the functions and definitive responsi- 
bility of a college, tho it passed on numerous graduates to 
Princeton, Harvard and Yale. The old school has enjoyed 
much of the same dignity and affectionate rememhrances 
that have been the fortune of the “Gunnery” and the Pin- 
gree Institute. and Freehold apparently will have it as an 
educational pride for an indefinite time to come. 


--The Theological Seminary at Gettysburg (Lutheran) 
graduated twenty-three at its commencement on the 3ist 
ult. The total attendance of the year was seventy-four, 
the largest in the history of the institution. Ata special 
meeting of the board it was resolved to complete at once 
not only the work on the new building now in course of 
erection, but also the remofeling of the old building. 
Large internal as well as material improvements are under 
contemplation, and will be pushed as rapidly as the finan- 
cial recovery of the country will permit. 


. A. C. Gill and C. D. Harris have been appointed pro- 
fessors in the department of geology in Cornell University. 
Professor Gill holds the degree of Ph.D:, which he took at 
Leipsic in 1893. Instructor J. H. Tanner has been made 
assistant-professer in the department of mathematics. 


..-The University Library has lately received one of the 
most complete Dante collections in the world. It was 
given by Willard Fiske. 





Ministerial Hegister. 


BAPTIST. 





BECKLEY, Jonny _ T., ws a Penn., accepts call to 
Epiphany ch., New York, N 


ie Seta, Lincoln Center, accepts cail to West Harring- 
on, Neb. 


CRUDINGTON, Tuomas, Fitzwilliam, N. H., resigns. 
HEALD, Appison, Felchville, Vt., resigns. 
LEATHERS, F. 8., Pittsfield, N. H., resigns. 
MERRIFIELD, S. J., Arkansas City, Kan., resigns. 
MORRISON, WIx.1AM, rec. June 3d, Harlan, Ia. 
THOMAS, Lz&o B., ord. May 3lst, Newton Center, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDERSON, GrorGe P., Bonner, Mont., resigns. 


BURNHAM, MicHakt, D.D.,. inst. June Ist, Pilgrim ch.; St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BURR, Marcus, South Glastonbury, Conn., resigns. 
CHRISTIANSEN, ANDREW C., Hartford, Conn., resigns. 
CREDEFORD, George H., Wilton, Me., resigns. 
EMERSON, JAmgs C., inst. recently, Alton, N. H. 
EVELAND, SAMvEL, Ionia and Chickasaw, Ia., resigns. 
GRAY, FrRepeERIcK, Wichita, accepts call to Athol, Kan. 
HELSER, Josep H., Machiasport, Me., resigns. 
HENDERSON, Tuomas H., Port Townsend, Wash., resigns. 
HILL, Vrrart B., ChicagoSem., called to Waucoma, Ia. 
HOLP, P. E., South Dakota, accepts call to Wageca, Minn. 
HOPKINS, W. H., ord. reeently, Gross Park, Chicago, Ul. 


KIDDER, Jamgs, Norfolk, accepts call to Hetland, Badger and 
Spring Lake, Neb. 


LEWIS, Tuomas G., Lowell, accepts call to Ritzville, Wash. 


McCLELLAND, ABRAHAM L., Yale Sem., accepts call to Ne- 
koosa, Wis. 

McINTIRE, Oscar G., New Boston, called to Hopkinton, N. H. 

McKINLEY, CHarues E., Andover Sem., accepts call to Yar- 
mouth, Me 

MOORE, PuiuiP H., Bowdoin College, accepts call to Saco, Me. 

CLE Aet, CHARLES H., Methuen, Mass., called to Portland, 


PAGE, Henry P., Newington, N. H., resigns. 
RY BERG, C. E., Carleton College, accepts call to Mankato and 
Kasota, Minn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. | 


CASSELBERRY, W. W., inst. May 31st. Haddonfield, N. J. 


CHICHESTER, W. J., Los Angeles, Cal., called to Kansas City, 
Mo. 


CLELAND, T. H., inst. June 10th, Duluth, Minn. 

DODGE, CHARLEs M., ord. May 30th, Oriskany, N. Y. 
DUDLEY, L. E., Oberlin, O., called to Hartford, Kan. 
ECHOLS, W. A., Venice, accepts call to Middleport, 0. 
FISHBURN, W. H., Chillicothe, accepts call to Columbus, 0 
HILLMAN, F. M., inst. recently Gettysburg, Penn. 
GALLAGHER, E. F., Oakmont, accepts call to Bellevue, Penn. 


MATHESON, James A., Princeton Theo. Sem., inst. recently, 
Manalapan, N. J. 


MAYNARD, H. H., York, Neb., called to Miller, 8. D. 
PAREY: S.G., Auburn Theo. Sem., accepts call to Bethany, 


ROBINSON, G. A. B., Emsworth, Penn., resigns. 
SCOTT, W. R., Akron, Col., accepts call to Rawlins, Wyo. 


SUTPHEN, Pau F., Newark, N. J., called to Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


TUSCOCK, G. N., Bloomington, Ind., acecpts call to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


VASE FOSSEN, A. R., Ingram, called to Second ch., Allegheny, 
enn. 


WARREN, Joun D.., inst. recently, Knoxboro, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BEERS, CLARENCE H., Phillipsburg, N. J., accepts call as assist- 
ant to St. Augustine’ 's Chapel, New York, N. Y. 
BURBAEE, W. H., Bellaire, accepts call to St. Luke’s, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Bogert THomAS, Port Gibson, accepts call to Pass Christian, 
8s. 


corm are J., Neenah and Menasha, accepts call to Ash- 
lan 8. 


HARTZELL, J. S.. Sumpter and Clarendon, accepts call to Mt. 
Pleasant and Santee, S S. D. 


LEWIS, 8. S—ymMour, Greenville, R. I., resigns. 
LINES, 8. Grecory, New York, N. Y., resigns. 
SHIELDS, A. B., Apponaug, R. I., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BORN, P., Luth.» Maybee, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 

BUCHANAN, J: T.. Cumb. Pres., Searcy, Ark., resigns. 

cau Ree, S. D.,. Free Bap,, South Strafford, Vt., accepts oall 

South Parsonfield, Me. 

pi E. C., Free Bap., North Parsonfield, called to South 
Windham, Me. 

CROTHERS, S. M., Unit., inst. June 7th, Cambridge, Mass. 

DUTTON, W. A., Luth., Wytheville, Va., accepts call tc Teka- 
mah, Neb. 

HOWARD. R. L., Free Bap., Northwood, N. H., called to Lim- 
erick, Me. 


beer on PA Ref. Detch., Sioux Falls, S. D., ac- 


fo aed ae emorial ch., Philadelphia, Penn, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for further 
notice. 





CARTIER TO FRONTENAC.* 


THE glory of this volume lies in the maps, or, to be 
entirely accurate, in the study which is based on them 
of the geographical discovery of the interior basin of the 
North American continent. 

These maps are not published now for the first time. 
They have been seen before in the fourth volume of the 
‘Narrative and Critical History,” edited and in part 
written by Mr. Winsor. But the use now made of them 
as the basis of the history, and in guiding its development 
is full, intelligent, and so thorough as to extract from them 
for the reader’s benefit just what they have in them to 
impart. Beginning with the Canerio map of 1503 the 
series indicates in a cartographic way the whole progress 
of American discovery, and becomes in the hands of a stu- 
dent who is able to interpret it a most efficient means of 
carrying along the investigation and illustrating every 
step of the discovery. ' 

Developed in this way the history acquires surprising 
interest. The makers of the Cantino and Canerio maps, 
in 1502 and 1503, for example, by marking on them a dis- 
tinct coast for Asia, tell us that the mepmakers, and 
presumably the geographers of that period, had satisfied 
themselves that Columbus’s discovery was no part of the 
Asiatic continent, but a mass of land which lay across 
the path to that land of wealth and fable. These maps, 
in their rude and grotesque delineation, show the ever- 
shifting conception which men had in those days of 
what this terra firma was of which Columbus had 
learned so little and of which they were so anxious to 
learn more. 

The maps in themselves are substantially the same we 
have seen before in the volume we have alluded to of the 
‘* Narrative and Critical History,” but reprinted, we re- 
gret to note, too indistinctly tu be easily read. They 
form in all a magnificent series, something like a hun- 
dred in number, based on the collection unrivaled in this 
country, in the midst of which Dr. Winsor pursues his 
studies as Librarian of Harvard. 

The collection which is at his disposal at Cambridge 
was begun by a Boston merchant, who more than seven- 
ty-five years ago purchased the series from the then li- 
brarian of Hamburg, and gave it to Harvard, where it has 
been growing more or less steadily ever since. These maps 
received their first interpretation to the public from the 
writers in the * Narrative and Critical History”; but the 
interpretation given to them by Mr. Winsor in the volume 
before us, which is wholly from his own pen, is the most 
mature, systematic and adequate they have received. 

Parkman, in his vivid and vivacious volumes, went over 
the same ground and told his story with a force and 
charm which makes it difficult for any other author to 
come into comparison with him. Dr. Winsor'’s method 
takes his work out of all comparison with Parkman’s, 
and the essential element in the difference lies in the use 
he has made of the series of maps at his disposa!, and in 
the great prominence given to geographical exploration 
and discovery. While Parkman based his work very 
largely on his own personal explorations and observations 
in the lands of whose history he was writing, Mr. Win- 
sor’s method did not call for so much expansion as Mr. 
Parkman’s. He has accordingly developed the different 
elements of the history in an octavo of less than four 
hundred pages. Within these limits he has given us the 
features of the political as well as the geographical his- 
tory, and presented all in a form in which narrative and 
criticism are very closely combined, and under conditions 
which permit every important step in the development 
to be illustrated by the wonderful series of historical 
maps at his command. 

The introduction is substantially a sketch of the map 
as it was left by Columbus and his immediate successors. 
Once embarked on the main work, it divides into four 
distinct periods, one of which should beur the name of 
Cartier, the next of Champlain, the third be divided be- 
tween the great explorers of the Lake basin and the Miz- 
sissippi, La Salle, Joliet, Duluth, Marquette and the 
others, and the last that of Frontenac. 

Nothing is more interesting in this history than the 
slow emergence of the correct geography from the fan- 
tastic .chaos of the first conceptions of it. Lake Cham- 
plain, even after it had been discovered, was shifted 
about in a dizzy dance before it settled down in its right 
place or assumed its own form. Lake Erie changed 
front and form again and again. The first sketches of 
the great lakes resemble a vast bunch of tubers more 
than theit own proper selves. Amid all the fantastic 
imaginings applied to the subject, some great minds, 
gifted with rare divination, felt their way out far inte 
the darkness, among them and above all the others, the 
famous Flemish geographer, Ortelius, and the yet greater 
Gerard Mercator. With nothing to work on but the 
vague stories which Cartier had heard from the Indians, 

* CARTIER TO FRONTENAC. GROGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY IN THE 
INTERIOR OF NORTH AMERICA IN ITS HISTORICAL RELATIONS, 1534- 
1700, WITH FULL CARTOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM CONTEM- 
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he substantially divined the water way of the St. Law- 
rence. Dr. Winsor pays this just tribute to his memory 
and his achievement (p. 66) : 

“Not one of the earlier maps had divined this possible 
solution of Cartier’s problem ; and Mercator did it, so far as 
we now can see, with nothing to aid him but a study of Car- 
‘tier’s narrative, or possibly of Cartier’s maps or data copied 
from them. It was one of those feats of prescience through 
comparative studies which put that Flemish geographer 
at the head of his profession. Bya similar insight he was 
the first to map out a great interior valley to the continent, 
separated from the Atlantic slope by a mountainous range 
that could well stand for the Alleghanies:”’ 


Through the whole of this volume runs a connecting 
thread of interest in the impulse which was given to the 
exploration of the continent by the expectation of dis- 
covering through it the path to India. What influence 
this had with Columbus is well known. Less to his 
credit is his obstinate persistence in the assertion that 
Cuba was mainland, and that mainland Asia, a point 
which he seemed determined to carry by sheer force of 
his will to suppress the truth. After he had himself 
sailed around the island, and every man with him knew 
the fact, he forced his sailors to subscribe to a sworn 


assertion that it was part of the mainland. Dr. Winsor’ 


believes that before he died, whatever his public pro- 
testations may have been, he had _ himself aban- 
doned the Asiatic theory of his discovery, and was 
looking further west for a way through to India. 
As the coast line of North America was slowly 
developed, the narrow breadth which had been div- 
covered at the isthmus was vaguely applied to the 
back-lying land. Some of the conjectural maps printed 
in this volume place this interpretation on the facts as 
known, and intimate the existence of great bodies of 
water lying not far back inland on which the mariner 
might fare eastward toIndia. The process of eliminat- 
ing these fictions was a slow one, and when they dis- 
appeared the brood of fantastic imaginings did not re- 
tire with them. The fiction of the water way through 
and across the continent was an obstinate survival 
which lingered on until the actual exploration of the 
Mississippi and its affluents revealed the truth. It was 
a notion which was accountable for many queer points 
in American history as well as in American cartography. 
For a time it led every navigator to suspect that each 
new bay he discovered on the coast was the opening to 
the coveted water way to India. Some of the old maps 
boldly place this interpretation on them and delineate 
the continent as a congeries of islands with possible 
water ways to India between them. 

This notion lay back of a good deal of the coloniza- 
tion begun here. Its effect was least perceptible in New 
England ; but in the settlement of Canada it was opera- 
tive down toa late period, and so operative that it car- 
ried the Jesuits to Lake Superior and down the Missis- 
sippi. When Father Raymbault died in 1641, at the 
rapids, between Lake Huron and Superior, the Jesuit 
Vincent, in reporting his death to the Superior at Paris, 
wrote that ‘‘ Raymbault hoped to reach China across the 
wilderness, but God diverted his path to Heaven.” 

There is always great interest in the tracing of a 
master-motive like this, its rise and growth, its effect on 
men, what it led to, and how it passed away. A cooler 
and more precise writer than Dr, Wiasor never took a 
pen into his hand ; but his Keen, clear and steady devel- 
opinent of lines like this, combined with the classical 
simplidity of his English style, impart to his book an 
interest which, at times, is almost romantic—strongly 
tho it may be in contrast with the romance of adven- 
ture and of personal heroism which forms so striking 
and noble an element in Mr. Parkman’s six volumes, 

As a political development, French Colonial Canada was 
afailure. It fell into the hands of Great Britain because 
its colonial system was stronger, sounder and in all re- 
spects better. Dr. Winsor does not attempt to develop 
the history in this direction, but he throws some im- 
portant light on it ; important as illustrating the French 
and English policy toward the Indians, and as furnish- 
ing a ground for the comparative study of the theories 
on which the two contrasted colonizations were founded 
and conducted. 

Dr. Winsor points out that it was Champlain, who, 
by his attack on the Iroquois at Ticonderoga, laid the 
foundation for the long train of miseries which those 
tierce warriors visited upon Canada and which in 1649 
resulted in theextirpation of the Hurons, by an enemy 
which could bring into the field only some fifteen hun- 
dred warriors against an enemy ten times as numerous. 
Under these ferocious warriors the Hurons and Algonquins 
were swept from the St. Lawrence Valley. The shores 
of Lake Ontario were made desolate—and for a century 
or more as long as the Iroquois maintained an aggtessive 
confederation the long valléy of the St. Lawrence was 
exposed to the dreaded border warfare of these fierce 
savages. Dr. Winsor writes (p. 174): 


** Not only had the Huron villages been destroyed, but 
the. Iroquois had depopulated the Indian country all along 
the water way, from Montreal to the Georgian Bay. They 
had ‘rendered the passage so unsafe between the rapids 
above Montreal and Tadoussac that the fur trade stations 
from Taree Rivers to the Saguenay were in effect abolish- 
ed. The Iroquois had pushed with more audacity than ever 
up the gloomy channel of the Saguenay, and had driyen 
the upper Montaguais back to Hudson Bay. Everywhere 
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north of the St. Lawrence and Ontario, Algonquin and 
French alike shuddered at the name of the Confederates, 
The missionaries had withdrawn from their outposts, and 
they told in the settlements of the horrible sufferings which 
their brothers had undergone at the Iroquois stake.” 

It seems from all this that there is occasion for some 
moiification of Parkman’s fine aphorism that while 
** Spanish civilization crushed the Indian, English civili- 
zation scorned and neglected him ; French civilization 
embraced and cherished him.” 

From a comparative point of view the contrasts be- 
tween colonization in New England and in Canada as 
brought out by Dr. Winsor are striking. In 1634 the 
whole population of Canada was reduced to “about 
sixty souls, and of this number only two households 
could be said to have fastened themselves to the soil.” 
The English and Dutch colonies at the same time were 
thriving avd rapidly increasing: 

“There were at this time near four thousand English 
settled about Massachusetts Bay, and the great immigra- 
tion was begun which before 1640 was to bring something 
like twelve thousand colonists to the country. The people 
founded a college, and began to build ships, and were trad- 
ing in the remoter inlets. All this meant, with 
such a people, permanence and colonial growth. Tho 
there was some wildness in contemporary opinions among 
the English as to the westward geography which they 
were slowly developing, there was not in official circles 
the same confident expectation of reaching by western ex- 
ploration the great China Sea which prevailed in Paris and 
Quebec.” : 

A striking example of this New England soundness of 
judgment is that when the Plymouth Company. of 
Deyon, surrendered its charter in 1635, they distinctly 
averred that the term from ‘‘sea to sea,” mentioned in 
it. was equivalent to about three thousand miles. This 
must stand for their marvelously accurate estimate of 
the breadth of the continent. Dr. Winsor, in citing this, 
adds that in Maryland and Virgivia they were more 
prone to imagine a western sea not very far beyond the 
darkened ridges of the Alleghanies. 

When in 1651 the Canadians felt the distressing results 
of Champlain’s unfortunate proceedings with the Indians 
at Ticonderoga, fifty years before, they sent Father Druil- 
lettes, who was serving on a mission in Maine, to Boston, 
for a conference. He was well received, and, protected 
by his office, enjoyed exceptional hospitalities and immu- 
nity against the anti-Papal laws. Dr. Winsor recalls that 
a Boston merchant provided him with a locked chamber in 
which he could say mass unobserved. Eliot opened his 
heart to him, and the two exchanged experiences in con- 
fidence. The tradition of this meeting has survived in 
Puritan history and legend, and furnished Doyle with the 
text of a striking passage in his ‘‘ Puritan Colonies,” 
which Dr. Winsor cites with great effect (p. 178): 

“The French missionary well-nigh broke with civiliza- 
tion; he toned down all that was spiritual in his religion 
and emphasized all that was sensual, till he had assimi- 
lated it to the wants of the savage. The better and worse 
features of Puritanism forbade a triumph won on sucb 
terms.” 

This visit of Druillettes, and his comments on what he 
saw, isa tribute to the Puritan Colony. It filled the 
Jesuit missionary with wonder. The population seemed 
to him prodigious, especially when he noted that it was 
increasing naturally and not by immigration. He saw too 
the contrasts of their civilization with Canada. The party 
which Endicott brought to Salem, in 1629, came with in- 
structions to buy their land of the Indians. Plymouth 
did thesame, and so did the others ; but the most potent 
difference brought out by Dr. Winsor lay in the family 
life they planted, while France sent to Canada a popula 
tion whose best part was bound by vow to perpetual 
chastity and the rest engaged to the fur trade, a calling 
which could not be reconciled with home life, and which, 
for its success and perpetuity, required the maintenance 
of wild conditions directly opposite to civilized thrift. 


ss 





Edward Livingston Youmans, Interpreter of Sctence 
for the People By Jobn Fiske. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. $2.00.) ‘‘There never was such a magnetic 
creature as Edward Youmans,” writes Mr. John Fiske of 
his friend. With such an inspiring subject for the theme, 
and such an appreciative biographer to develop it, we are 
sure, in advance, of a fascinating volume. Mr. Fiske does 
not disappoint us. His book is rich and racy, a model of 
downright honest and appreciative writing, tho somewhat 
limited to a particular aspect of his friend’s life. That 
one aspect, however, came near including the whole. Mr. 
Fiske strikes the keynote of it in the sub-title to his Mem- 
oir when he describes the man of whom he writes as the 
‘Interpreter of Science for the People.” For whatever be 
was doing—editor of Popular Science of the International 
Science Series or lecturing all over the couotry—Youmans 
never took any lower view of himself than that he was in- 
trusted with an apostolate for the preaching of science. 
He took up this vocation with serious and absorbing en- 
thusiasm which corresponded very closely to what other 
apostles have bad for religion. Herbert Spencer dawned 
on him at the critical time with precisely the gospel of 
science he wanted to preach. He came to him with science 
in the form of a philosophy. which took in all the sciences 
and laid down the law and method for all life and all 
knowledge. This was just what Youmans wanted, and he 
threw himself with maguificent enthusiasm into the popu- 
lar exposition of Spencer. Spencer was the great organic 
expression of all the sciences, and Youman’s ambition was 
to become in this country the organic expression of 
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Spencer. He developed a marvelous ability in his work, so 
great that it is not at all easy to say what vogue Spencer ard 
his “Synthetic Philosophy ” (if we may speak of it by that 
name) would have had in this country without Youmans. 

Mr. Fiske tells with pathetic force the story of his early 
life and training. Oncoming blindness is a menace which 
throws more pathos over a voung and gifted life than per- 
haps any other form of human disability ; and there never 
was a story with more of this kind of painful fascination 
in it than Mr. Fiske’s of the young Youmans. It is by no 
means devoid of other elements of interest. It holds the 
reader by the charm of its simplicity, and with this great 
disability, likely at any day or upon so trivial an occasion 
as a cold to settle down upon the sufferer into permanent 
eclipse, keeps the reader in a chronic state of wonder at his 
marvelous activity, the studious work he was able to do, 
the breadth of his accurate learning, and the keen watch 
he maintained on the scientific progress of the world. The 
volume contains a very considerable amount of corre- 
spondence with Huxley, Tyndall and others, but most of 
all with Spencer, whose correspondence is so full as almost 
to make us forget that it is not a volume of his correspond- 
ence we are reading. These Spencer letters are, however, 
extremely interesting both as a correspondence and for the 
light they throw on the publication of his works and the 
interpretation he himself put on them. Mr. Fiske makes 
no attempt to hide the part he has himself acted in the 
introduction of Spencer to the American people. His con- 
nection with it could not very well be concealed. He sets 
himself right on many points where the reader, if left to 
Mr. Youmans alone, may go wrong. He introduces ex- 
planatory notes, more or less personal, with considerable 
freedom, and never hesitates to introduce a correction or 
to put himself on record with a blunt truthfulness which, 
if it is refreshing to some readers, may prove offensive 
to others. The Appendix contains a selection from Mr. 
Youmans’s published papers. The most finished among 
them is that on “Mental Discipline in Education.” It 
makes the impression of an exceedingly bright mind, 
which is not trained fully enough in the study of language 
and literature to appreciate their educational value. Mr. 
Fiske notifies his readers that on this point he is not alto- 
gether in accord with Mr. Youmans. Both Mr. Fiske and 
Mr. Youmans put the best face on the relation of Snencer’s 
philosophy to religion. The only point, however, at which 
they connect it with theism. a very unsatisfactory recog- 
nition of an unknown source of all things. is too indefinite 
and too aguostic to satisfy people who have definite reli- 
gious ideas. Both Mr. Fiske and Mr. Youmans have 
raised their protest against the charge of atheism. which 
was brought against it. Exactly what atheism is which 
does not advanee beyond agnosticism, and how it can be- 
come theism by simplv declining to commit itself to athe- 
ism is a dialectic problem which we note does not win 
favor the more it is examined. With evolution as a prin- 
ciple, the case is far different. We have understood Mr. 
Fiske as giving itan interpretation which excludes neither 
a personal God nor a Divine and regulative Providence. 
We are surprised to note in this volume an intimation tha 
the “Cosmic” or ‘‘ Synthetic philosophy ” leaves no place fo" 
miracle. As a commentary on Spencer this volume should 
not be omitted. Youmans and Fiske, each in his way, are 
the very best expounders Spencer has had. The combination 
of the two men in the volume before us yives it a wholly 
unique relation to the Synthetic philosophy and’ to its in- 
troduction into this country. 


The Lowell Lectures on The Ascent of Man. By Henry 
Drummond, LL.D . F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (James Pott & Co., 
New York, $2 00.) We are not surprised by the extraordinary 
brilliancy and ingenuity of these Lectures. Those quali- 
ties are ordinary commonplace with Professor Drummond. 
The serious purpose and philosophic aim of the book is, 
however its more important feature. Professor Drum- 
mond, as everybody bv this time must know, is a pro- 
nounced believer in evolution. He does not, however. ac- 
cept it in the form given toit by Mr. Darwin, and as he left 
it. He does not helieve that “the struggle for life” is the 
supreme fact in the evolutionary process, hut it needs to be 
complemented with a second factor omitted from the cur- 
rent theories ‘‘ the struggle for the life of others.” With 
this new factor added the evolutionary history takes on a 
wholly different character. The characteristic points con- 
tributed by Professor Drummond to the discussion are 
first the assertion that the struggle for the life of others is 
as much a part of the evolutionary series as the struggle 
for life in the Darwinian sense, and, secondly, the assertion 
of the significance of the evolutionary environment. The 
labor of proof falls, of course, on the first of these two 
points. It is handled in the lecture devoted to it with force 
and brilliancy, and, we need not add, in a most interesting 
and suggestive manner. Among the brilliant examples we 
can only note two in the author’s summing up of Mr. 
Spencer (pp. 43. 44): 

“Mr. Spencer’s work has been mainly to give this century, 
and in part all time, its first great map of the field. He has 
brought all the pieces on the board, described them one by one, 
defined and explained the game. But what he has failed to do 
with sufficient precision, is to pick out the King and Queen. And 
because he has not done so, some men have mistaken his pawns 
for kings; others have mistaken the real kings for pawns: every 
ism has found indorsement in his pages, and men have gath- 
ered courage for projects as hostile to his whole philosophy as to 
social order.” 

And below on the same page : 

“The first step in the reconstruction of Sociology will be to 
escape from the shadow of Darwinism—or rather to complement 
the Darwinian formula of the Struggle for Life by a second 
factor which will turn its darkness into light. A new morphol- 
ogy can only come from a new physiology, and vice versd; and 
for both we must return to Nature. The one-sided indaction has 
led Sociology into a wilderness of empiricism, and only a complete 
induction can reinstate it among the sciences.” 

Mr. Drummond attempts to do this in these lectures only 
in the most general way. He lays down a method and in- 
dicates the elements that must be taken into the account. 
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This is, however, a work that very much needed to be done, 


- and it will serve a most useful purpose in the way of a 


beginning. 

Back to the Old Testament for the Message of the New. 
By Anson Bartie Curtis, B.D., Ph.D., Instructor in He- 
brew in Tuffts College Divinity School. (Universalist 
Publishing House, Boston. $1.00.) It is difficult toreduce 
this hook to a consistent position. The author is the most 
hospitable of scholars. He entertains all sorts of opinions 
and sometimes seems to “entertain them unawares.” He 
accepts Professor Toy, and he accepts Renan. He is grate- 
ful for Cheyne, Driver, Farrar, Pfleiderer, Kuenen and 
many more, finding something to suit his comprehensive 
good-nature in critics who agree with each other as oil 
with water. Mr. Curtis raises the cry ‘‘ Back to the Old 
Testament” in asense which deprives Christianity of the 
interpretation given to it by its own history, and, as we 
must believe, deprives the Old Testament of its prophetic 


* character. By this method of interpretation the ideals of 


the Old Testamenéare imposed on the New, and Christian- 
ity is left with a Prophet and Teacher, but vot with an 
atoning sacrifice. We do not observe, however, that our 
author accepts for the New Testament the Old Testament 
view of inspiration. There is much in the book that is 
suggestive and pleasing. The author has not, however, 
made sure of his own ground. The basis of belief in super- 
naturalism is by no means clearly defined or even ungoubt- 
fully accepted. On the whole, the title “‘ Back to the Old 
Testament” implies that Christianity in theinterpretation 
of Scripture and of its own history is wrong and that we 
‘must go back to the Old Testament for a new start, a view 
of the subject we cannot agree to. 


A True Teacher, Mary Mortimer: A Memoir. By Mi- 
nerva Brace Norton, author of “In and Around Berlin.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. $1.60.) Aside 
from the personal characteristics of Miss Mortimer, which 
were very striking, her memoir deserves to be written as 
that of a pioneer in the good cause of the highér education 
ufwomen. The history given in this Life goes back to the 
opening of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary and to co- 
education at Oberlin, to Miss Willard’s work at Middle- 
bury, Vt., and to Miss Catherine Beecher’s at Milwaukee, 
Dubuque and elsewhere. Miss Mortimer was the friend 
and associate of Miss Beecher in all these plans. How far 
they were ahead of the times they lived in may be judged 
from this minor incident of those days, that Miss Beecher 
and Miss Mortimer, having closely examined the Swedish 
system of physical drill, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
have it introduced into the school of Milwaukee about 
1845. The same system was actually introduced there with 
much applause and as a great step of modern enterprise, 
we believe, last year, nearly fifty years after these ladies 
proposed the same thing. Miss Mortimer was a woman 
whose life will bear studying. Her religious history, for 
example, especia!ly ber struggles with doubt and specula- 
tive perplexities and the triumphant victory of faith over 
doubt, is a page of religious biography from which much 
may be learned. Like most women and most men who 
have been of account in the world’s history, she had much 
to contend with in herself and in her circumstances. Like 
too many lives of this general class. the interest does not 
die away toward the end. Miss Mortimer was a born 
teacher, and the hook has much of the fascination that 
pertains to this character. 


The Data of Modern Ethics Examined. Bv the Rev. 
John J. Ming, S. J. (Benziger Brothers, New York. $2 00.) 
The author of this volume holds the Chair of Moral Phi- 
losophy, in Canisius College, Buffalo. His book is one of 
great value, and all the more so forthe author’s uncompro- 
misiug adherence to the old and theological theory of the 
basis of ethics. He remarks justly that the scientifico- 
philosophy which is now current has brought the world to 
a crisis in morals, in which it is not only true that they 
have to be reconstructed on a new hasis, but that the per- 
manent element of morality, the essential distinction be- 
tween good and evil, passes away. Our author is of course 
a theist who carries nature back for its source to the crea- 
tive, reasonable will of God. While to the agnostic ethics 
he controverts it is necessary to stop in Nature herself and 
to view the ethical sense and all its phenomena as the evo- 
lution of some natural order for which no higher rightness 
can be pleaded than the authority of reality. Our author 
believes that nature has its source and reasonableness in 
the creative and reasonable will of God, who has laid down 
for its law the laws of his own being. This general 
theory, in substantially the form presented in this volume, 
has long been accepted as furnishing a religious basis for 
ethics. The merit of the present work lies in the very 
thorough rediscussion of the whole theory in its relation 
to the agnostic scientific theories which are proposed in 
its place. Their inadequacy and failure to support a theory 
of duty and of obligation or of moral character and life is 
the strong point in the author’s argument. The student 
will find the analytical table of contents a great aid in fol- 
lowing the author’s line of reasoning and appreciating its 
force. 


Richard Steele. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by E. A. Aitken. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) This volumeis No. XVIII, the latest, in the 
‘*Mermaid Series” of the Old English dramatists from 
Christopher Marlowe down, excluding, of course, Shakes- 
peare. It is a selection of only the best plays, which are 
edited by a corps of scholars whose names alone should 
give celebrity to the series. Among them we note J. A. 
Symonds, Havelock Ellis, Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Edmund Gosse, besides others who, tho less known, are no 
less able. Mr. Aitken’s volume on Steele, for example, is a 
model in its way, all the more so as the author’s task was 
far from'simple. Steele, tho well known as the father of 
the Queen Anne essay, is almost forgotten as a dramatist. 
His most successful play, ‘‘ The Conscious Lovers,” will be 
found in this collection. The Appendix contains a number 
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of interesting documents taken from the author’s larger 
“* Life of Steele.” They are introduced here to show more 
fully than was possible in the introduction Steele’s rela- 
tions at different times to the theaters. They contain the 
case of plaintiff and defendant in civil actions, in which 
Steele was concerned. The glory of the edition is, how- 
ever, the editor's luminous and learned annotation. This 
volume, with at least several others in the series, is to be 
issued by the same publishers in an édition de luxe, on 
handmade paper, titles in red and black, gilt top, un- 
trimmed edges, and the number limited to 250 copies. 


Aeronautics are rapidly coming forward as a prominent 
subject for scientific experiment and ingenuity. We no- 
ticed recently an interesting volume by O. Chanute, C.E. 
We have now before us another volume from a Dutch 
source, Aerial Navigation. By J. G. G. Fijoje van Sal- 
verda, translated from the Dutch by the distinguished 
Sanitary Engineer, George E. Waring, Jr. (Appleton & 
Co., New York. $1.00.) The leading experiments in this 
direction are these of Maxim and Langley. Thelittle book 
before us contains a popniar history of all these recent 
attempts and an estimate of progress. The author believes 
that the problem will be worked out, but under such limi- 
tations as will make the coming air ship no rival of the 
steamer on the ocean or of the railway on land. In fact, 
there seems to be no expectation that it can ever become 
available for more than light loads and in limited cireum- 
stances. What has been done, the line on which the best 
progress is promised now, and what may be expected with- 
in a few years the English reader may learn for himself in 
Mr. Waring’s interesting and intelligent translation. For 
fuller accounts of the fundamental experiments in this 
matter the reader may turn to Professor Langley’s “ Ex- 
periments” in Vol. XX VII of the ‘Smithsonian Contri- 
butions to Knowledge.” and to two papers in the last 
Smithsonian Report “On the Migration of Birds,” by J. 
A Palmer, and “The Empire of the Air,’ by L. P. Mouil- 
lard. 


Judaism at the World’s Parliament of Religions. (Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co, Cincinnati. 8vo, $2.50.) This hand- 
somely printed octavo contains the papers on Juda- 
ism read at the Parliament, at the Jewish denominational 
Congress and at the Jewish Presentation at Chicago. It 
is a veritable mine of information of all kinds and on all 
points relating to Judaism, both useful and interesting. 
It is published by the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, and bears evidence on every page to the en- 
thusaism with which the Hebrew leaders of thought in the 
country responded to the opportufiity given to them by the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions. The examination of 
the volume shows how well they used the opportunity. 
In the publication of papers theology holds the lead, being 
assigned the first place in the volume, with eight elaborate 
papers on different phases of Jewish theology to its ac- 
count. Ethics follows, with seven papers on etbical topics 
In the department of History we find five, the same num 
ber under “State and Society,” while the ‘“ Organized 
Forces” of Judaism in this country are represented in the 
different papers from persons acquainted with the active 
work of the denomination. These are followed by a gen- 
eral appendix of seven other papers on matters of impor- 
tance to the denomination and to the general reader. 
Among them we note the remarks of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop Ireland on Anti-Semitism. We.need not repeat 
that the collection is strong and richin interest in many 
different directions. 


The Navigator’s Pocket-Book. By Captain Howard 
Patterson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00) 
Thisis a manual of much interest to all nautical people. 
It does not come, as such manuals are too apt to, from an, 
author who learned his art by ‘“‘ rule of thumb,” but from 
a fully trained and scientific master of the art of naviga- 
tion who. for fifteen years or more, has been engaged in 
various institutions, teaching navigation. His methods 
have been taken to sea and tried by hundreds of navigators 
whom he has trained and their superiority to methods 
previously practiced, is so well known and acknowledged 
that the chance of Captain Patterson’s dving without em- 
bodving his system in a permacent, usable form, has been 
looked on among seafaring people with something like 
dismay. The manual before us puts an end to that appre- 
hension. It covers the ground in asimple, original and 
practical way, is easily understood and free from abstruse, 
technical terms. It contains no less than four hundred 
definitions, practical rules for working middle-latitude, 
great circle sailings, finding the shin’s place, latitude and 
longitude bv dead reckoning by the sun, moon and stars. 
It deals with the arithmetic of navigation, compass devia- 
tion, law of storms, logarithms. and contains an invaluable 
feature in a set of danger-angle tables at the end of the 
book. Thevalue of the book to seafaring people is in the 
direct ratio of their connection with the sea. 


Those who are interested in following the bimetallist 
discussion have doubtless noticed the various letters and 
papers contributed to it by Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes in 
The Evening Post and New York Times. They are now 
printed with some additions in the ‘ Questions of the 
Day” Series (G. P. Putnam’s Sous, New York, 75 cents), 
under the title of Joint-Metallism. The point and substance 
of the book is given by the author in his descriptive title : 
‘“*A Plan by which Gold and Silver together, at Ratios 
always Based on their Market Values, may be made the 


Metallic Basis of a Sound, Honest, Self-regulating and 
Permanent Curtency, without Frequent Recoinings, and 
without Danger of one Metal driving out the Other.” 


With the Wild Flowers, From Pussy-Willow to Thistle- 
Down. A Rural Chronicle of our Flower Friends and Foes . 
Describing them under their Familiar English Names. By 
E. M. Hardinge. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
$1.00). This is a series of papers republished from Demo- 
rest’s Family Magazine and the New York Evening Post. 
They are written in a simple. intelligent and very readable 
style, Tho chapters are skillfully arranged. 
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The Epicurean. A Complete Treatise 
of Analytical and Practical Studies in the 
’ Culinary Art. By Charles Ranhofer, Chef 
of Delmonico’s, Honorary President of the 
Société Culinaire Philanthropique of New 
York. Illustrated with 890 plates. (Charles 
Ravhofer, Publisher, 682 West End Avenue, 
New York. $15.00) The compiler of this 
sumptuous volume very properly describes 
it as a ‘‘Franco-American Culinary En- 
cyclopedia.” It isthe fullest, most system- 
atic and adequate treatise on the culinary 
art we can name. The author, Mr. Ran- 
hofer, has built up the world-wide reputa- 
tion of Delmonico’s until there is reason 
for the oft-repeated assertion that, in the 
view. of a certain class of rich foreigners, 
the chief reasons for visiting America are 
Niagara Falls and Delmonico’s, This sump- 
tuous royal octavo of 1183 broad pages 
is the literary expression of Delmoni- 
co’s. It tells the secrets of that world-re- 
nowned establishment, and shows on what 
is fame has been built up. Two hundred 
and eighteen different ways of cooking fish 
are described in it; two hundred soups ; one 
hundred and sixty-five ways of cooking 
beef; two hundred and twenty-four of 
cooking poultry; one hundred and sixty- 
three of cooking game; one hundred and 
one for eggs; two hundred amd seventy- 
nine for pastry; one hundred and eighty- 
ninefor ices and creams. It is a book for 
caterers and chefs, for rich gourmets, for 
masters of hotels, hospitals and hygienic 
institutions. In private life it will be use- 
ful for those to whom it is a point to attain 
occasionally, or more or less habitually, the 
highest possible art in combination with 
the highest possible luxury. We should 
recommend all housekeepers who keep 
anice house and entertain their friends well, 
if they can afford the price, to get the book. 
They will then know the very best and how 
to do it. The whole case will be in their 
hands, and they will be able to make the 
best possible use of their resources, what- 
ever they are. The author meets them 
with the honest intention to lighten and 
simplify their tasks as much as hecan. His 
recipes have been reduced to the simplest 
terms and putinto plain English. The di- 
rections for the cook and the kitchen, for 
servants and waiters and apparatus are 
complete ; and he offers also the aid of very 
numerous diagrams, drawings and plans 
which give assistance when ordinary de- 
seription might leave the matter more or 
less confused. The book is encumbered 
with what we should call a vast and 
useless collection of menus. This is 
offset, however, by the rather surprising 
number of plain and inexpensive prepara- 
tions suited to people of small means or of 
simple tastes. On the whole, the book is 
like a vast hotel in which people can be 
lodged in the most sumptuous manner, and 
at the highest rates, but which for people 
with light purses is also the most econom- 
ical resort. The best thing to be said 
for Green’s Receipt Book, and with people 
who know Portsmouth, N. H., it will be 
sufficient, is that it it comes from a caterer 
whose cakes and ices have made Ports. 
mouth famous. The receipts are limited to 
eakes and ices, but contain among them 
those from which the ‘“ Portsmouth 
Orange Cake,’ “‘ Black Cake”’ and“ Walnut 
Cake” are made. Themanual isa compact 
and convenient one. The directions are 
given clearly, one thing follows another in 
the receipt in the proper order for making, 
and the whole is kept within the ordinary 
limits of tbe family kitchen and furnishings. 
(Ralph Green, Portsmouth, N. H. $1.25.) 





The Supernatural in Christianity. With 
Special Reference to Statements in the Re- 
cent Gifford Lectures. By Principal Rainy, 
D.D., Prof. J. Orr, D.D., and Prof. Marcus 
Dods, D.D. With a Prefatory Statement 
by Prof. A. H. Charteris, D.D. (Imported 
by Chatles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 80 
cents.) This little volume is a protest, 
with reasous annexed, against the recent 
Gifford Lectures as delivered by Professor 
Pfleiderer, Its pages are as far removed as 
possiblein.tone and manner from traditional 
controversial literature, but embody a pro- 
test of very great weight in the fewest and 
simplest terms. The general scope of the 
four chapters may be gathered from this 
passage in the Prefatory Statement by Pro- 
fessor Charteris, which we quote in full : 

“T object to the Lecturer’s presupposition that 
‘the Incarnation is to be disbelieved because it is 
not according to his conception of history, 
founded on ourexperience. Further, I object to 
his assumption that all the more marvelous in- 
cidents in the Gospel history of Jesus Christ are 
of later invention than the others. I object to 
his extraordinary assertion that St. Paul be- 
lieved in a merely spiritual Resurrection of 
Jegus Christ. LI object to his almost as extraor- 
dinary assertion in regard to Baur's view of the 
Fourth Gospel, that ‘all further investigations 
have always only contributed anew to confirm 
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itin the main’ (Lecture II). 1 believe it is not 
difficult to show that Baur’s account of the ori- 
gin and date of the Fourth Gospel has been 
proved to be historically inaccurate and -critic- 
ally and philosophically impcssible; that the 
Gospel is explicitly quoted. and undeniably 
founded upon forty or fifty years before Baur 
allowed that it was written; ana that not one 
of Baur’s followers, not even Dr. Pficiderer him- 
self, ventures to maintain Baur’s dats. Objec- 
tion may well be taken to the Lecturer’s attempt 
to borrow all the ethics of the Christian revela- 
tion, and to appropriate all its highest hopes, and 
to make them parts of a speculative system 
which I know not whether tocall Deism or Pan- 
theism, which seems to deny any revelation 
except what may be found in gathering the 
lessons of history and science, and yet speaks of 
God as ‘the loving Father whose nature it is to 
communicate himself to his children ” (Lecture 
XIII). We cannot recognize the faith in which 
our fathers fell asleep in this system which, as 
I understand it, leaves no place for expectant 
prayer, and no hope of a resurrection, and makes 
no admission that life and immortality are 
brought to light through the Gospel.” 

The protest closes with the hope that steps 
may be taken to prevent the Gifford Lec- 
tures, which were designed to support and 
defend faith from being employed as an op- 
portunity to attack fi. The three lectures 
discuss ‘‘The Issues at Stake” (Principal 
Rainy), ‘‘Can Professor Pfleiderer’s View 
Justify Itself?” (Professor Orr), and the 
‘“* Trustworthiness of the Gospels’ (Marcus 
Dods, D.D.). Asa whole the protest isstrong 
and telling, and will prove one of the most 
effective rejoinders which Pfleiderer’s spec- 
ulations have drawn out. 


We shall be quite safe in saying that Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, Professor of American 
Archeology and Linguistics in the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, will find few to dis- 
pute with him the conclusions he has 
reached or the facts he brings forward in 
his recent volume on Nagualism. A Study 
in Native American Folk lore and His- 
tory. (David McKay, Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
The contents of this volume were read be- 
fore the American Philosophical Society, 
last January, and are intended to bring 
together in a systematic form what is 
known of an exceedingly occult rite which 
was practiced among the Aborigines of 
Mexico and Central America, and which to 
amore considerable extent than is gener- 
ally known, still prevails among their de- 
scendants. Dr. Brinton shows his reasons 
for believing that there has been enough of 
it toraise these tribes more than once in op- 
position totheir foreign governors and their 
religion, and that the members were bound 
together ‘‘ by strange faculties and an oc- 
cult learning which placed them on a par 
with the famed thaumaturgists and theo- 
didacts of the Old World.” He describes 
his own volume as an attempt 
“to collect my seattered notes and present all 
that I have found of value about the origin, 
aims and significance of this Eleusinian Mystery 
of America. I shall trace its geographical ex- 
tension and endeavor to discover what its secret 
influence really was and is.” 

The result is a volume of considerable ex- 
tent,-packed from-end_to end with curious, 
recondite critical knowledge, which is the 
fruit of a lifetime of study and training in 
which Dr. Brinton stands alone. He is able 
to trace Nagualism back into the supersti- 
tions of the primitive barbarism and to 
show thatit bas been and persists asa potent 
factor in the social and political life of 
the people, which now and then breaks out 
in furious revolt and war. Like most sys- 
tems of its character Nagualism appears 
to have had a libidinous side which roused 
the early missionaries against it. There is 
reason to believe that some of these wild 
rites survive at the present time. The sys- 
tem has been occasionally modified by Chris- 
tianity with which it has formed strange 
combinations—of these Dr. Brinton gives 
some notable examples. He discusses the 
subject not only on the ground of historic 
evidence, but as far as he can from the lin- 
guistic point of view, in the hope of discov- 
ering to what linguistic stock its terms 
and associate words are traceable. His 
conclusions are not definite; but thereis rea- 
son to believe that these words come from 
& previous and more venerable civilization. 


An Historical Sketch of the Unitarian 
Movement Since the Reformation. By 
Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. (The Christian 
Literature Co., New York. $1.50) This is 
the most recent volume in the ‘‘ American 
Church History ” series. Like everything 
we have seen from Dr. Allen’s pen it is 
genial and sympathetic. Unitarianpism re- 
ceives a liberal definition which brings pret- 
ty much every form of non-orthodox belief 
into its comprehensive sweep. Beginning 
with the Waldenses and Anabaptists in his 
first chapter, in those that follow we have 
Servetus, Socinus, the Polish Brethren, 
Transylvania, and in Chapter VI reach 
“The English Pioneers.”” American read- 





ers will find most to interest them in the 
succeeding four chapters,which contain Dr. 
Allen’s account of Unitarianism in this 
country from its original start in what at 
first was little more than a protest against 
overstrained and unskillful Calvinistic 
definitions, down to the present time when, 
as Dr. Allen describes the situation (pp. 
242-243), Unitarianism under the lead of 
the American Unitarian Association “ is 
the record of its advance from the position 
of challenging the established creeds of 
Christendom, toward that of accepting, as 
sooner or later it must come to do, under- 
standingly, whatever may be meant in the 
purely scientific phrase “‘ positive religion ”’ 
as opposed to that which is doctrinal or in- 
stitutional. As one of its interpreters has 
said: ‘“‘ We have walked out into open day- 
light, and for us there is no going back.”’ 
There cai be but one meaning to this. It 
means that the name Christian has disap- 
peared from the Unitarian banner. We do 
not assert that it has, and leave Dr. Allen 
to settle that matter with his associates. 
So far as his book is concerned, we submit 
that with this ending for its climax it is 
fairly characterized as the history of the 
Unitarian secession from Christianity. This 
conclusion is strenghthened by the recent 
decision of the Unitarian. Association to 
remove the word Christian from its title. 


Mr. William Eleroy Curtis has repub- 
lished in pamphlet form his exceedingly 
interesting contribution to Vol. V of the 
National Geographic Magazine hts paper 
on Recent Disclosures Concerning the Pre- 
Columbian Voyages to America in the 
Archives of the Vatican. In a sense, this 
title is misleading, for the burden of the 
“disclosure” is that the Vatican archives 
contain nothing “concerning the pre-Co- 
lumbian voyages.’”’ Really, however, this 
is the most important disclosure that could 
be made in the case. It puts anend toan 
argument which had grown to a most im- 
posing magnitude, and which was always 
based on the assumption that the whole 
theory of continental discovery could be 
substantiated by evidence concealed in the 
Vatican. The doors have now been thrown 
open; Mr.Curtis himself bore to the Vatican 
and to other European courts the request 
of the American Government to be permit- 
ted tosearch. His pamphlet contains much 
that is interesting and valuable. Some of 
the existing documents do indeed imply 
that the Church knew that land inhabited 
by savage tribes lay west of Greenland. 
But the theory that Columbus had secret 
information from Rome, or that there was 
any evidence of Norse discovery concealed 
in the Vatican, is now exploded and must 
be given up. One more imposing prop 
of the Norse illusion gone! We now hope 
that we may be allowed to come down to 
the simple truth that all there is to this 
theory comes from the sagas, and until we 
can decide how much of the sagas is aurora 
borealis we shall not know how much of 
them to believe on any subject. 


The Tenderness of Christ. By the Rt. 
Rev. Anthony W. Thorold, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) From the coer- 
cive, cogent and militant point of view the 
addresses which compose this volume are 
not striking examples of pulpit oratory. 
Weare not sure that they are oratory at 
all; but they speak in a very persuasive 
way to the reader’s heart, they kindle his 
imagination, and they help him to close the 
book with his mind full of sweet thoughts. 
How fine, for example, this is wtich we 
cite to show, as it does fairly, what is best 
and most striking in the book (p. 50): . 


“'The world needs tenderness, I know; but the 
world also needs discipline. Weare to be strong 
as well as kind, prudent as well as pitiful. So- 
ciety at this moment, at least that part of it 
which has benevolent instincts ‘not indeed too 
large a part of it), seems to be in danger of a 
mawkish and caressing philanthropy, which is 
by no means the Divine way of stimulating 
mankind to rise on its feet and exert itself, 
from which sagacious persons, who can think 
as well as feel, portend real danger to our social 
system before another generation has passed. 
To be wiser than God, holier than God, kinder 
than God, noone would consciously strive to be. 
Yet this, some of us are ynconsciously trying to 
be.” 

And again, from the close of the same ser- 
mon: 


“But, I repeat it, tho we do not need less 
kindness, we do need more wisdom. It is good 
to love, it is also good to think. Christ’s nature 
all moved together. It would be good if ours 
moved more together.” 


The Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago, publish an edition of The Diseases 
of the Wil, by Th. Ribot, Professor of Com- 
parative and Experimental Psychology in 
the Collége de France, translated by Mer- 
win-Marie Snell, who was authorized by the 
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distinguished psychologist, M. Ribot, to 
present his work in this form to English 
readers. The work has had a great vogue 
in Freach, and is already as well known to 
readers of that language as eight or nine 
editions could make it. We need only ada 
that after briefly repeating the author’s 
previous exposition of the will as an im- 
pulsive power and as inhibition, the author 
proceeds to discuss the impairments of the 
will by defect of impulse and by excess of 
impulse, the impairment of volurtary at- 
tention, the realm of caprice and the ex: 
tinction of the will. The general conclu- 
sion reached is that the will is a mere state 
of consciousness, which has in itself no effi. 
cacy to produce a movement or an inhibi- 
tion. 


Macmillan & Company are the American 
publishers of the new edition of The Diary 
of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of 
the Acts and Secretary of the Admiralty, 
edited, with additions, by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, F.S.A. Volume IV of The Dairy has 
now appeared. It is based on the trans- 
cription from the shorthand manuscript, in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, by the Rev. Minors Bright, 
Fellow and late President of the College. 
It contains also Lord Braybrooke’s notes, 
and Mr. Wheatley, the present editor, has 
very considerably enriched the work by his 
“additions,” and made it fuller and richer 
than ever. 


The Theology of the New Testament. By 
Walter F. Adeny, M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Instruction, History and Exe- 
gesis, New College, London. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 75 cents.) This is 
a capital book for its purpose, brief, to the 
point, systematic, scholarly and intelligent. 
The author, judged by this book, can be 
classed with no school or wing of a school; 
at the same time his conclusions are wholly 
within the limits of cautious and conserva- 
tive criticism. The book is written in a 
style which is easily understood by laymen 
and which should both interest and instruct 
them. 


According. to Season. Talks about the 
Flowers in the Order of Their Appearance 
in the Woods and Fields. By Mrs. William 
Starr Dana. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 75cents.) To one who has read 
Mrs. Dana’s ‘“‘How to Know the Wild 
Flowers,”’ this book will need no further 
commendation than her name. It differs 
from the previous floral guide in form and 
in scientific definiteness. It adds to it the 
new point that the wood and field flowers 
are named in the order of their natural ap- 
pearance. The literary grace of the treat- 
ment is a prime attraction of the little 
book. 


Papers of the Jewish Woman’s Congress 
Held at Chicago, September 4, 5, 6 
and 7%, 1898. (The Jewish Publication 
Society of America. $1.50.) This volume 
contains a varied and interesting collection 
of Papers and Discussions under the direc- 
tion of the Jewish Woman’s Committee, in 
connection with the World’s Fair Religious 
Congress at Chicago. The papers for the 
most part deal with present problems, 
duties, difficulties and responsibilities, so- 
cial and religious. They form an interest- 
ing supplement to the reports of other sec- 
tions of the great Congress, 

The Bancroft Company (Chicago and 
San Francisco, $1.00 per Part), sends us 
Part VIL of The Book of the Fair, with its 
marvelous photographie reproduction of 
the Chicago exhibits. Some of the helio- 
type work is equal to the best; and when 
fair allowance is made for the extreme dif- 
ficulty of reproducipg such an endless 
number of objects in the long vistas of the 
Fair, they are surprisingly good. The buyer 
certainly gets very full measure when he 
receives one of these Parts. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. Being Three 
Months in the Life of an English Gentle- 
man. By Authony Hope. (Henry Holt & 
Company, New York. $1.00.) A very en- 
tertaining extravaganz1 in which an Eng- 
lish gentleman personates a king for three 
months. How he came into that situation, 
how he fared while in it, and how he at 
length escaped from it, is the subject of the 
story,whichiscleverly managed, bright, and 
full of picturesque and romantic situations. 

Bible students who knew the late Prof. 
William Milligan, DD., of Aberdeen 
University, will be glad to see collected in 
a substantial volume (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, $1.75) the articles pre- 
pared and published by him before his 
death in The Expositor on the subject 
implied in the title given to the volume in 
which they are now given to the public The 
Resurrection of the Dead. The volume 
forms a complete exposition of 1.Corinthi- 
ans, 15. : 
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Practical Methods of Microscopy. By 
Charles H. Clark, A.M., Principal of San- 
born Seminary. (D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.60.) The merit of this book is the 
avoidance on the one hand of confusing 
side excursions and needless expansion on 
theory, while on the other hand it opens to 
the student a good, substantial introduc- 
tion to the theoretic knowledge required 
for the intelligent prosecution of micro- 
scopic investigation. The book is fully 
illustrated with excellent working dia- 
grams of much merit, and cannot fail to be 
useful. 


Students of English literature will find 
an aid whose utility is out of all proportion 
to its size in Selections from the Prose 
Writings of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
edited with Notes and Introduction by 
Henry A. Beers, Professor of English Lit- 
erature, Yale. (Henry Holt & Company. 
Teacher's price, 35 cents.) The editor’s de- 
sign is to make available for study a fair 
selection from Coleridge’s best prose. It is 
by no means a full selection, but it is suffi- 
cient to show Coleridge’s style aud to give 
the student a taste of his literary criticism 
as well as of his philosophy. 


We have on our table the bound volume 
of The Century flustrated Monthly Muga- 
zine, containing the six months’ issue from 
November, 1893, to April, 1894, with its por- 
traits of the world in all moods and tenses, 
and the myriad faced civilization of the 
times. The ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition” of the 
Waverley Novels hus now progressed to 
Volume XXI, Woodstock ; or, the Cavalier. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.25.) The edition is pub- 
lished in good form, and enriched with ten 
full-page engraved illustrations. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Fleming H. Revell Company pub- 
lisbhes this month a new book hy the 
Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., entitled 
“The Church and the Kingdom.” 


...-Macmillan & Co., will soon publish a 
collection of “Children’s Singing Games,” 
edited by Alice B. Gomme, and pictured in 
black and white by Winifred Smith. 








....Twelve thousand copies of the first 
volume of Miss Emily Dickenson’s poems 
have been issued and seven thousand of the 
second volume. A collection of her letters 
will soon appear, edited by her friend, Mrs. 
David P. Todd, of Amherst. 


>». C, Shelley, New York City, is about 
to issue “ Electrical Boats and Navigation,” 
by Mr. Thomas Commerford Martin, edi- 
tor of The Electrical Engineer, with some 
chapters by Mr. Joseph Sachs on the opera- 
tion of canal boats by electricity. 


..»»Harper & Brothers publish this 
month *‘ An Interloper,’”’ a story of French 
provincial life, by Miss Frances Mary 
Peard ; ‘‘ Three Weeksin Politics,” by John 
Kendrick Bangs; and ‘‘Our Home Pets: 
How to Keep them Well and Happy,” by 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. 


....'* Modern View of Mysticism ”’ is the 


title of an article in Book Reviews for June, 


in which the novelist, Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, while stating that he is not and never 
has been either a theosophist or a spiritist, 
gives what is the result of his long inter- 
course with persons engaged in the practice 
of mysticism in various parts of the world. 


-..-The Lothrop Publishing Company 
announces that it has purchased the plant, 
stock, etc., of the D. Lothrop Company ; 
D Uothrop & Company and the Interstate 
Publishing Company. The Company is es- 
tablished at 114-120 Purchase Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Edmund H. Pennell, President ; 
Frank M. Hoyt, Vice President; Harry E. 
Worrell, Treasurer. 


.... The Scribners have in press for early 
publication a metrical translation of the 
Odes of Horace by the Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone; ‘‘ Tales of the Maine Coast,” by Noah 
Brooks, and a novel of life at Monte Carlo, 
by Mr. William Henry Bishop. They also, 
through The Book Buyer for June, an- 
nounce a competition in book cover de- 
signs, open until] August Ist. 


-»e-* Creatures of Other Days” is the 
title of a new book upon the animals of the 
past, by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, pub- 
lished this month by D. Appleton & Co. 
‘*The United States of America,” an im- 
portant work under the editorship of Prof. 
N. S. Shaler, is on the eve of publication 
by the same firm. The work is to be in two 
large volumes, illustrated, and sold by 
subscription. 


..+-'The French journal Movement Géo- 


graphique recently brought the intelligence 
of a singular find showing the vast extent 
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of the trade of the Roman Empire during 
the period of its greatest influence., On the 
Congo, between Matadi and Leopolds Val- 
ley in digging the foundation for a ware- 
house, a Roman coin was found embedded 
in the earth fully three feet below the sur- 
face. The coin bore the pictute of the Em- 

peror Trojan. 

...-The Dial, under the title ‘‘ Deaths of 
a Month,” notes the chief literary works of 
Henry Morley, who died May 14th in the 
seventy-second year of his age; John 
George Romanes, scieutist, who died May 
23d, aged forty-six; Edmund Yates, whose 
death was announced May 21st, aged sixty- 
three; Madame Renan, a daughter of Ary 
Scheffer, who also died on the 23d, and Leo- 
pold Sacher-Massoch, novelist and profess- 
or of history, who died on the 6th of May, 
in his fifty-ninth year. 

...-German Social Democracy ‘has two 

central organs, the daily Vorwirts, and 
the weekly Sozialdemocrat. Its scien- 
tific and teclinical central exponent is the 
review called Die Neue Welt. [n ad:lition 
to these Germany publishes thirty-six 
daiiy papers in various parts of the empire 
in the interests of Social Democracy, as 
also thirty tri-weeklies, seven semi-week- 
lies, eleven weeklies, two comic periodicals, 
and one illustrated popular journal. The 
press of the various trades, closely allied in 
sentiment with the Social Democratic or- 
gabs, numbers one tri-weekly, twenty-eight 
weeklies, two tri-monthlies, eighteen semi- 
monthlies and five monthly publications. 
There has been no increase in the number 
of these journals during the past twelve 
months. 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


THE complicated questions involved in 
the so-called balance of trade have several 
times been referred to in these columns, 
particularly with reference to the export 
of gold. Some of our friends have asked 
us to enter a little more fully upon the 
matter,so as to give them a more extended 
discussion of the problem. It is proper 
to say, in the first place, that the subject 
is so vast, and the factors in the problem 
have their workings so much in secret, 
that those who have studied the question 
most deeply are the least inclined to dog- 
matize about it. No mathematical dem- 
onstration is possible, and indeed some of 
the elements are so obscure that we are 
obliged, in a measure, to grope backward 
from the effects to find the causes. 

Those who export and import gold know 
but little more of the underlying reasons 
for the flow than other citizens. All they 
perceive is that the rate of exchange 
justifies the movement of gold where that 
movement is natural, or else that they 
have orders to receive or ship gold as a 
commodity for some special reason, It 
will be recollected that in the hight of 
the panic last August the banks of New 
York clubbed together and bought gold 
abroad for the moral effect which its im- 
port would have in financial circles here. 
But of course the great majority of the 
exports and imports of gold are dictated 
solely by the commercial conditions, The 
rate of exchange between London and 
New York is simply a measure of the 
demand for bills either for or against 
New York. If, for any reason, people 
wish to remit money to London they go to 
the foreign houses and buy drafts on 
London. If the sum pf these drafts on 
London exceeds the sum of the drafts of 
London on New York then the rate of 
exchange in New York goes up until it 
approaches or passes the gold exporting 
point. This means that the price of drafts 
on London is becoming so high that it is 
cheaper to send gold. When this is the 
case the exchange houses or their bankers 
take paper or silver money to the United 
States Sub-Treasury and receive gold for 
it under the conditions prescribed by law. 
Gold shipments to London are subject to 
the expense of cartage, insurance, loss of 
interest during the passage, and other in- 
cidentals, so that no foreign broker will 
attempt to.ship that metal abroad unless 
the demand for remittances to Europe 
becomes so heavy that it is cheaper for 
him to pay this expepse of transmittal 
rather than-advance the price which the 
rush of credits to Europe would induce if 
there were no other way of remitting 
money to Europe than by paper drafts. 
Gold all over the world is shipped from 
nation to nation in payment of these in- 
ternational balances, and while we have, 
in all our large cities, clearing houses 
which settle money balances between 
banks by marking off checks against each 
other, the commercial world has not yet 
succeeded in arranging an international 
clearing house; so the actual gold is 
shipped to and from the different countries 
all the year round, as the balance may re- 
quire—a very cumbersome method, which 
one day will be overcome. 

But why should the remittances to Lon- 
don exceed the remittances of London to 
New York? for this is what the outflow of 
gold such as we have lately been witness- 
ing really means, This is the problem of 
international balances of which we have 
just spoken as impossible of arithmetical 
demonstration, and we can only name 
over certain of the factors which enter 

into it. 

The one great point for us always to 
bear in mind is that the United States is 
a debtor nation; that is to say, we owe 
large sums both for principal invested and 
for annual interest to Englishmen, French- 
men and Germans who have invested 
money in America. How much these 
sums amount to no one can tell. That 
they are enormous in,the aggregate we 
know from various indications; for ex- 
ample. the ra‘lways of the United States 
have a combined capital of over $10,000,- 








| 000,000, A large part of our railway 





bonds and a smaller part of our railway 
stocks, such as the shares of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, New York Central, Illi- 
nois Central, Union Pacific, etc., are 
owned abroad. Then we know, too, that 
English money has been largely invested 
in mines, loans on farms, etc., until we 
may be confident that the sum of these 
investments is very large indeed. On all 
this capital we are required to pay annu- 
ally a large amount as interest. Some 
investigations, carried over a considerable 
period of time, lead us to believe that the 
sum required to be remitted abroad for 
this interest is somewhere between $100,- 
000,000 and $200,000,000 per year. Now, 
these large interest payments are never 
remitted in money. It would be mani- 
festly impossible for us to send any such 
sum as that abroad annually in gold. We 
pay our debts. abroad by our exports, 
principally by sales of wheat, cotton 
and the like. This is what is meant 
when it is stated that international trade 
is nothing but barter; hence we may say 
roughly that our exports of merchandise 
must exceed our imports annually by at 
least $100,000,000 for tbis reason alone if 
we are to do a safe international trade. 

But besides the permanent investment of 
foreign capital in the United States, a 
large amount of money is at times being 
temporarily invested here and at times 
withdrawn to such an extent as to influ- 
ence the international balance materially. 
For over a year, until lately, Englishmen 
have been selling American securities in 
this market, which means, in plain words, 
that they have been demanding back the 
money they had previously loaned us. As 
a nation, we have stood up wonderfully 
well under this exaction, but the result 
has been a large demand for remittances 
to Europe to cover these investments on 
which payment has been required. 
Again, besides these investments in our 
railways and mines, there is also a large 
sum of foreign capital which is sent from 
country to country for temporary loaning. 
The money markets of the world may 
make it easier for the owners to loan this 
foreign capital one month in New York, 
another in Berlin, or another in Paris. 
We have lately seen the French Govern- 
ment loan of $40,000,000 over-subscribed, 
foreign money being no doubt withdrawn 
from New York City to be put into this 
French loan, because that foreign money 
could no longer be loaned at any rate of 
interest in New York City on account of 
the dullness of trade. Here we have an- 
other factor which materially influences 
the international balance between Europe 
and America from month to month, and 
even from day to day. Then, too, there 
are minor factors whose extent cannot be 
accurately determined, such, for exam- 
ple,as the amount of money which Amer- 
icans take with them in the form of letters 
of credit when they go abroad for the 
summer ; and it is a fact of common ob- 
servation that not in many years have the 
steamships out of New York been so 
crowded as this season. 

The readers who have followed this 
brief statement of the factors in our bal- 
ance of trade, will see the reason for the 
remark first made,that the extent of these 
factors in the problem cannot be stated, 
and that the most that we can do is to 
judge of their effects by the results; that 
is, by the changing price of remittances 
to Europe and by the outflow of gold, care 
being taken to spread the observation over 
a time sufficiently long to form a correct 
judgment. 

There are features to this discussion to 
which we way return at some future time. 
The main point to which we would call 
attention now is that we cannot get along 
without foreign capigal. It helps develop 
our country, and is to our business ad- 
vancement like rain upon the fruitful 
land ; but if we are to induce the invest- 
ment of this foreign money in our coun- 
try, and if we are to prevent these foreign 
capitalists from taking alarm and de- 


_ manding back their loans at such a time 


and in such a manner as to absorb all our 
gold, we must take every honorable 
means to strengthen their confidence in 
us and in our industries. The whole sil- 
ver controversy, now we hope ended, has, 
for example, been a fruitful source of dis- 
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trust abroad and occasioned a go od par 
of the demand by foreign capitalists for a 
return of their money. The moment we 
violate those principles of finance which 
the whole commercial world is agreed in 
considering sound, that moment we set in 
motion unseen causes which are sufficient 
to put our international balance with 
Europe sofar out as may bring most seri- 
ous consequences upon us. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THERE is a fair degree of hopefulness in 
business circles, founded, of course, upon 
the prospects of an early passage of the 
Tariff bill. When this disturbance is over 
orders can be placed with some confidence 
as to the future of values; but whether 
business will then resume with the activ- 
ity expected seems somewhat problemat- 
ical. Just now the indications are that 
recovery will be gradual; a course much 
more desirable than any sudden rush pos- 
sessed of no stability. The events of the 
week were anything but encouraging. 
Storms and floods wrought great loss in 
various parts of the country. The cool 
weather was unfavorable to trade; and 
the crops, tho in fair condition, are back- 
ward. Considerable damage has been 
done to wheat; and, if farmers should 
have a limited crop and low prices to- 
gether, the results will hardly be bene- 
ficial. The West, therefore, is in a con- 
servative mood, and the silver States 
have not yet recovered from the depres- 
sion following defeat of silver legislation. 
At the South the new manufacturing dis- 
tricts are taking theirshare of the general 
reaction ; tho the cotton crop is in fair 
condition, and shows a decrease of about 
2% in acreage. The East being the 
manufacturing center is still the locality 
of greatest depression. Congress is doing 
little to leesen the clouds of uncertainty, 
the Senate making tardy progress on 
the Tariff bill, and the House being likely 
to refuse the Senate amendments on 
sugar. The best news of the week from 
Washington was the emphatic vote of the 
House against repeal of the tax on State 
bank circulation. Much as our banking 
system needs revising, there are enough 
perplexing questions weighing on the 
public mind at present without introduc- 
ing the intricate matters relating to cur- 
rency. This subject had better be de- 
ferred for calmer deliberation. The con- 
tinued outflow of gold in the face of a 
favorable trade balance, while not a pleas- 
ant feature, causes no particular concern 
in view of the not distant period when the 
Treasury revenue will be augmented by a 
tush of imports. How the Treasury will 
build up its stock of gold remains to be 
seen. Meantime the stock of gold in 
Europe is unprecedentedly heavy, the 
Bank of England holding the heaviest sup- 
ply on record, and the precious metal still 
flowing in that direction from all parts of 
the world. 





On the Stock Exchange the Industrials 
were the center of activity, speculation in 
these being promoted by the varying re- 
ports of what Congress would and would 
not do with the tariff. The scandals in 
connection with dealings in Sugar Trust 
certificates are already familiar. Whisky 
and lead certificates were also influenced 
by Washington rumors. In railroad 
stocks and bonds there was little doing. 
Considerable strength was developed by 
the buying of ‘‘ shorts” to cover ; but this 
influence and the resistance of strong 
holders to any decline were the only 
sources of support to values. Strikes, 
floods, business depression and gold ship- 
ments were all adverse to a rise in stocks. 
Earnings continue to show discouraging 
declines, the loss on fifty-five roads in 
the fourth week of May aggregating 
nearly 17%. . For the month of May eighty 
roads reported a decrease of 18%. These 
great declines in earnings are increasing 
the difficulties of the various reorganiza- 
tion schemes in Union Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, Atchison, Reading, etc.; and with 
the approach of July ist there is more or 
less discussion as to how completely 
some of these corporations will be 
able to’ meet their obligations. All the 
roads by means of sharp cuts in operating 
expenses are making relatively better net 
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returns than gross; but the limits of 
economy have about been reached. In 
the Southwest a sharp rate war isin prog- 
ress, and the rate situation generally is 
unsatisfactery. The- effect of the coal 
strike upon the railroads was conspicuous- 
ly shown on the New York Central, whose 
gross earnings in May decreased nearly 
$700,000 or over 17%. Railroad capitalist 
and managers, however, hold persever- 
ingly to favorable views of the future. 
They argue that business must revive in 
the late summer or fall, that the efforts 
toward a more conservative use of the 
rate-making power must end beneficially ; 
that recent decisions restraining undue 
State regulation of traffic rates will en- 
courage investors and capitalists; and 
that the efforts to legalize pooling under 
control of the InterstateCommissioners will 
greatly strengthen the railroad situa- 
tion. Unquestionably these are all 
very important factors; and should 
expectations concerning them be real- 
ized the effect upon values will cer- 
tainly be beneficial. Gold continues to go 
outward more freely than anticipated. 
Last week the total shipments were $5,- 
650,000, making nearly $40,000,000 during 
the present season. A little curiosity is 
shown as to how the Treasury intends to 
replenish its gold supply, which is down 
to $70,000,000; still Treasury officials dis- 
play no anxiety, Meantime, the stock of 
gold continues to pile up in Europe, and 
nobody here pretends to say when the 
outflow will stop. A few are bold enough 
to say that the middle of July, it not be- 
fore, will witness the end. Money re- 
mains as plentiful as before. Call loans 
on stocks are quoted at 1@1}¢. Trust 
companies quote 14@2¢. Time money is 
often pressed on lenders, rates being 1@ 
2% for one and four months respectively. 
There is a good demand for desirable com- 
mercial paper, but the supply is small and 
names are closely scrutinized. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

June %h. June2. Decrease. 
*3410,100 


LOADS. ....0.+0008 $465,403,700  $464,998,600 

SPecie.....cseveee 100,475,500 99,018,600 —*1,456,900 
Legal tenders... * 119,162,890 121,981,100 2,818,300 
Deposits.......... 570,880,200 572,138,400 1,256,200 
Circulation...... 9,903,500 9,933,600 30,100 


The following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ....0..0000 $100,475,509 $99,018,600 *$1,456,900 
Legal tenders.... 119,162,800 121,931,100 2,818,300 





Total reserve.. $219,638,300 $220,999,700 $1,361,400 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 142,720,050 143,034,600 314,550 





Surp, reserve.. $76,918,250 $77,965,100 $1,046,850 
* Increase, if 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, quoted 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
4s, Registered............ a> ittsgeesdbocveceet 113 
Registered coupons - 14 1146 
New 58 Registered... ........seceeeseeeeeeee 175% 18 
Registered COUPONS ...........ceececeesesees 1s «= 8 
Currency 68, 1895.........cccecscesssceeeeeses 100g « 
Currency 68, 1806..... . ccsccccccccccecsveses 10344 
CUPreNnCy 68, 1897........ceeceeeececeeeeeeees 1054¢ 
Curremey G6, MBB. «oc dsccscsscccacsese sceccs 107346 
Currency 6S. 1899. ......000 seccee socveccevces 11044 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


SISSY CAMs cc ceced siediddsedsivesceces ccscedeul 4 8734-16, 
Sight..... Sevcgenbepascbeveenpecessvecnesocoscccoe 4.8836 
Cable tramsfers.......ccccccecccsssecccsenceeeees 4.8854 


Commercial, lONG........secceeeseeseceeeeceeess 4.87% 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing June 9th, were as follows : 





American Ex. .. .... 1513¢(|Hide and Leather.... 100% 
Commerce...... 180 | Mechanics’ & Trad’s’. 150 
Corn Exchange...... ee) eee 285 
Fourth.....cscecseccess 199 |Republic.............. 164 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the current quota- 
tions for city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 





Central National........... 120 W211 1% 
Chatham. ......+.665 + esses 350 355 400 
Chemical. ........-.ceese0s v0 4,400 4,100 4,800 
ON ven iccnissavecds bacerscies 428 45 se 
Citizens’ ..........cseeeeeeees 12 140 19. 
Columbia.........+++. Peover Awe 200 ence 
Commerce........se0es +e: - 18 180 ned 
Continental.........-0..0s008 132 1 ones 
Corn Exchange............ 268 285 200 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Sales. Bid. Asked 
116 2% ones 
135 140 150 
625 2,00 bene 
540 2,500 
uv 15 120 
199 196 199 
32 300 320 
118% né Peet 
161% 150 age 
313 312 325 
565 560 590 
40 140 “7 
426 500 ee 
17 185 Sete 
21734 210 230 
185 182 190 
159 150 165 
184 173 190 
Merchants’..............+++- 141 pas 145 
Merchants’ Exchange....., 119 10 125 
Metropolitan............++.. 5 2 7 
Metropolis. ..............+++ 435 430 465 
Mount Morris.............++ 190 176 weve 
NASSAU... ...ccceceee seceee 163 160 167 
New York......25....c0..c0.00 219 215 225 
New York County.......... 605 500 Fae 
New York Nat. Exchange. 120 112 125 
Ninth National............. 12234 19K i 
Nineteenth Ward......... M45 130 
North America. ..........++ 150 145 165 
Oriental: ..........-ccssseeeee 220 250 
Pachfic........00 secce ceocsee 20546 
PDEs asic ie sbsecedcsvercesceses 287 230 295 
PeOple’s.......c0c+0 sesesecere 270 270 
PRAREBiicsssnesocwesssccece - 18 125 
Republc......csccooses veee 164 162 1% 
Seaboard Nationa! ....... 172 173 eeee 
Second National............ 350 325 
Seventh National........... 13 120 
Shoe and Leather......... 1s 110 
St. Nicholas..........ss+ee08 130 gees 
Southern National.... ..... 152 160 
State of New York......... 1074 105 
Third National............+ 105 107 
Tradesmen’s........++.+++-+ 5 cece 80 
United States National... 175 


Western National.......... 12 110 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked. Saler. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 95 99 99 
95 


Go. dO, 2d PIG.......-ceeeseeee 99 

Proctor & Gamble, com...........+1224¢ 
do. GO. PE... 000.0000 125 

P, Lorillard Co., COM......+.sseeees oe 


do. dO. pld....... veeceeeelll ©: 18 oa 
Blackwell’s Dar. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15K 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 9 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...-The bill to abolish the State Bank 
tax was defeated in the House last week 
by a vote of 172 to 102. The Northern 
members of both parties voted almost sol- 
idly against repeal. 


....Checks were mailed on the 6th 
inst. of 10¢ to the World’s Fair stockhold- 
ers. The total amount to be paid is about 
$790,000, of which the city of Chicago 

ets $245,596.29 as its dividend on its 

,000,000 of stock less the amount which 
the Exposition advanced. 


....1t is stated that there has been in 
the last few years a wouderful increase in 
the number of cotton millsin Japan. As 
illustrating this fact it is said that the 
imports of raw cotton into Japan for 1886 
were 4,400,000 pounds, and have now in- 
creased to 104,000,000 pounds a year. 


....A fellow in Sioux City, Ia.,. has 
recently been arrested for sbaving gold 
‘ coins by removing the milling with a lathe 
and putting new milling on. He admits 
having reduced in this way over $50,000 
worth of gold during a year past, gettmg 
about sixteen dollars in filings from each 
hundred dollars’ worth of gold. 


... The President has signed the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Bill, which 
rovides that the bridge shall be located 
seiner 59th and 69th Sureets, New York. 
It is to have a minimum clear heaaway 
abovespring tides ot not less than 150 feet 


at thecenter of the span, the minimum © 


length of which is fixed at 2,000 feet. 


...-The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company is engaged in building a tunnel 
under the city of Baltimore. When com- 

leted the trains between New York and 
Weshinaten and the West will run under 
the city instead of passing around and be- 
ing ferried across the harbor. The com- 
pany will also build a new passenger sta- 
tion in connection with the tunnel. 


....The effects of the coal famine are 
being felt very seriously in Chicago and 
other lake ports. Unless immediate ship- 
ments are received, a large number of 
steamers will be obliged to ue up. it will 
take several days after the strike is set- 
tled to in the market a sufficient 
supply to enable steamers and manufac- 
turers to resume their normal conditions. 


...-Charles de Lesseps was re-elected 
on the 5th inst. a director of the Suez 
Canal Company. I[t will be remembered 
that he was convicted and spent a year in 
prison on the charge—mainly on his 
own admission that he had used the 
Company’s money to bribe members of 
the and buy up journalists in 





the interests of the Panama Canal scheme. 
It is stated that neither Count Ferdinand 
de Lesseps nor his son Charles are looked 
upon by victims of the Panama Canal fail- 
ure as in any way morally responsible 
for their losses. 


....-The New York City banks are hold- 
ing on to their gold with great tenacity. 
It is stated that the payments during the 
whole of June at New York for customs 
in gold were only $365. The Journal 
of Commerce prints the following table 
showing the different kinds of money in 
which customs duties have been paid in 
the month of June for several years past 


Gold Silver Gold Silver U. S. Trea. 
coin. coin. ctfs. ctfs. notes. notes. 


Cc. DPC. Pc. Pc. Pc. e 

Pete Or Oa hs Bs es PS. 
SRR Sao * eee 8 ey 8 eee 2 
FR 0.2 0.0 12.38 14.0 44.6 28.9 
IDNR 5. 5s. <cd00 0.2 0.0 8.0 15.9 26.8 49.1 
SIMD oc canvases 0.0 0.0 0.0 12.0 58.0. 35.0 
....The labor troubles at Cripple Creek, 


terms of which are as follows: First, 
that the deputies shall be at once with- 
drawn from the camp; secondiv, that the 
mine owners shall have immediate and 
peaceful possession of their property; 
thirdly, that the militia shall furnish pro- 
tection equally to miners and-the mines; 
fourthly, that troops sball remain in the 
district at least thirty days, and as much 
longer as the commanding officer may 
deem necessary to secure perfect smooth- 
ness in the operation of the mines; fifthly, 
the miners are to deliver up to the com- 
manding general all arms of their own.and 
those taken from others, together with all 
personal property borrowed or otherwise 
acquired ; all material from the mines; 
sixthly, troops are to be stationed at Crip- 
ple Creek and Victor, with headquarters 
at Altman ; seventhly, persons for whom 
the sheriff has warrants shall be arrested 
by General Brooks and shall be turned 
over to the Sheriff at Colorado Springs, 


....-The Attorney-General of the United 
States filed a claim in San Francisco on 
the 6th inst. for $15,000.000 against the 
Leland Stanford estate as a preliminary 
step to force the Government’s claim 
against the original holders of the Central 
Pacific grant.- On the next day Senator 
Hoar, in the Senate,introduced a resolution 
instructing the Committee on Judiciary to 
inquire into the justice and equity of the 
claim and to report whether or not any 
claim against such estate growing out of 
the debt of the Central Pacific Railroad 
should not be relinquished and set at rest. 
Later Senator Hoar introduced a bill to 
release the Government’s claim on the 
estate so far as the estate has been or may 
be given to the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. The bill authorizes the President 
to make the release so far as the estate 
was given to the university during Sen- 
ator Stanford’s lifetime, or has been be- 
queathed by him, or shall be conveyed by 
his legal representatives. Itis is provided 
that the release shall be so framed as not 
to discharge any other person or corpora- 
tion liable for the Government’s claim 
against the Pacific Railroads. 


...-The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 






5 shares the H. B. Claflin Co., first pref.........99 
3shares Second Avenue Rd. Co........... . 138 
at 2B fk eae + «122% 
,000 Northern Pacific 6%.............. 22.065 11% 
Se ee 64 A ae tt 
$5,000 Ohio and Miss. 7%..............ceceeeeee 111 
op Metropolitan Elec. 6%.............+.... 121% 
7,000 Un. Pac. first mort, 6%... 10534@1 
il. 000 Central Pacific 64 »......ccess-c2-+0+- 107 
1,000 Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co 5¢.. 
30,000 Morris and Essex 7%............ 13944@130%4 
$5,000 St. Paul, Minn. and Man. 6%... ....... 118 
000 Lake Shore and Mich. South. 7%...... 118% 
18,000 Erie RY. 1%. ...0--+--cvcees-cceeesecccs 1g 
$3,000 N. Y. C. and Hudson River 7%......... 127 
DIVIDENDS. 


The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has declared the following dividends: 
14% on that part of the preferred stock 
which is entitled to a quarterly dividend, 
844 semiannual dividend on that part of 
the preferred stock which is entitled to a 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities,” 











LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


(773). 24 


semiannual dividend, and a quarterly div 
idend of 3¢ on the common stock, payable 


—_ 2d. 

he Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of 1%¢ 
on the preferred stock, and 8% on the 
common stock of this company, vayable 
July 5th. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
rcial Center b it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
ificent Forests of Timber in the worild.- 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West whieh 











o 
Blae Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of whe 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


ne 6 " 


HOME INVESTMENTS. 


end for Gireular. 

C.J Brown, fe 
178 Devonshire St. 

Roon 522 Bosron. 


























MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATE managed. We rent, collect 


rents, pay taxes, 


LO ANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Minneapolis real 
estate without expense to iender. 


|of Wakefield, Neb. 

WATER BONDS Six per cent. inter- 

est. Absolutely safe. 

For Sale. Address City Clerk, 
Wakefield, Neb. 


NOTICE 


that EDGEMONT, 8S. D., lies at the foot of the 
Black Hills, a territory containing every known 
mineral but two. 

That it is in the midst of inexhaustible Ceal 
Fields. 

That it is but half an hour’s ride from thousands of 
acres of Pine Forests. 

That it is only a step from Edgemont to rich 


agricultural lands, made doubly prodactive by 
irrigation. 








That it is next door to one of the most charming 
Summer Reserts to be found in any country. 


That it is a Division Station on the B. & M. 
Railroad. 


That its Cheap Fuel and Water Power are 
standing guarantees to the success of Manufacto- 
ries. 

That Edgemont’s Citizens are full of intelli, 
gence and vim. 


That Edgemont, S. D., is bound to become a big » 
city and already has a fair start. 


Go and see, or write for further particulars to 
SHARROCK & GRABLE, Edgemont, 8S. D., 
or to the EDGEMONT CO., Omaha, Neb. 


J. L. TAIT, Secretary. 


Omaha Illustrated. 


If you are- interested in any way in the 
City of Omaha, send for a copy of the Illus- 
trated Souvenir. Mailed free. For any 
information concerning Omaha and its in- 
stitutions, address 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Omaha, Neb. 


% Kansas City 
b f dll Properties. 
e mproved Mis- 


sourt Farms. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
A. H. GOSSARD, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Best irrigated fruit 
and farm land in 
Southern California, 
only $13.09 an acre. 


Bearing Orchard, $125 an acre, by supe the three 
F.’s colony. Write for particulars of plan. 


Farm, Field & Fireside’s Colony Dept., 


Chicago, Il1., and Los Augeles, Cal. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Cupital Seti tedciceatviee scesyeee 8 1800.0 
APE Baa - Sick sete vn on de on senveecngeeee "900, , 


° ny 
AFETY DEPONIT VAULOS EQUAL TO 
° YIN THE COUNTEY. 
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THE MIODLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus. . $150,000 

Debentures 


Offers 6 pér cent. secured by 
=. of + § pees with the o Union Trus 
‘ork or the Security = 


o, cemteg Maveperd » Conn., under +~ ay 
Barktag De ieeee rtments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited 


Law. Connecticut Trustees, Hxecutors, eto. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


German-American Investment Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
(Ground Floor, opposite Custom House.) 


Ohicage office, 607 Tacoma Bidg., N.E. cer. 
Madison and La Salle Sts. 





Cee e eee eee eres eraser ese 








We own and offer subject to sale: 


ASBURY PARK, J., Myr. i's 
OITY CHICAGO, fu Ts 
CITY DENVER 4’s 


CITY D'ILUTH, MINN., ’s 
CITY C® DAR RA A fA... 43¢’s and 5’s 
CITY TERRE HAUTE, IND. #s 
CITY AURORA, IL 6's 
CITY KENTON, O. 6's 
CITY BUCYRUS, 0 ws 
CITY ANDERSON, IND 6's 
IRON COUNTY, WIS., 6's 
SKAGIT Co., Sz. 6's 
PIERCE CO., WASH 6’s 


The above Bonds are legal investments for Savings 
Banks and Trust Fund 

Prices and farther particulars 0 on paeticetien. 

Choice Commercial eaper. Foreign Exchange, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits also dealt in 

Special Attention to the es, Organiza- 
tion a and Capitalization of Meritorious Financial, 
Industrial, and Transportation Enterprises, if pre- 
aa for consideration by PRINCIPALS or accred- 

ted representatives. 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
— into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 

rustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at 4 time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovuts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
Epw ARD COUPER, 
. BAYARD CUTTING, 
w ILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, B’Klyn, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV_H. SCHWAB, 
CHARLES 5S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
GEORGE ——.. GEORGE F, VIETO. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. WM. WALDORF asTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








DANIEL D. Lamp, 
SAMUEL SLO 
WM. WALTER Par. Ps, 





Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 





The Company offers its 544* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
yonse 8 than in any other section of the United states. 
ae has made 





information. 


“c. E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THEIS & BARRO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dealers exclusively | in State, County City and School 
Ban te and War 


The Lewis investment Uo., 
Capic a FS id MOINES, lows; 6,000. 


Choise tnvestmonte y5 the most Conserva- 
tiv o Siete ia the Wes . - 
So ist ol 
Six Per Cent. & rauteed F pet Mart 
and Eastern Nebraska. art I DESIRABLE. 


Bonds, secured 
Six Per-Cent. ty ‘oepe melt of First Mortgage 
4 with ‘a local trustee. FIFTE+N zeanet uc- 
ESSFUL Sac. bap FOR PAMPHLET. 
Weach CHKiss, GEOKGE i. LEWIS, 
Saaeiaae. President. 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST OOMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Will offer none but safe and reliable Stecks 
onda, Mortgages, Commercial Paper and 
ether Secur rites 
iste and tall information furnished on appli- 








ages 
owa 





cation. 

Careful Aqgontion + to care of property 

Sn en 4.3. or non-residents, rents 
etc, 


DEFAULTED 
NEBRASKA MORTGAGES. 


We solicit correspondence with persons who 
hold Defauited aon > on Nebraska lands. 
Best Eastern Ref ished 


The O. F. DAVIS co., 
OMAHA, NEB, 














fHE INDEPENDEN1. 


NO ADVICE NEEDED. 


Lpeegte are now meditatin 
> oe siaee a at 


ita Lond 


plan 
w 





these 
and : soup to 


She STANDARD | MANUEACTURING 
COMPANY, Box 4 M. Pittsburgh, 
a., will send van Tenntented cata- 
logues free. 








DIVIDENDS. 


(sseace AND NOR RAIL 
WAY C omar 
52 WALL ST., NEW YO! Ale 

A atvihend of ONE AND THRRE-QUARTERS 
PER NT. on the soaarae’ stock, and THREE 
PER CENT. on the common stock of this com rae 
will be paid at this office on Thursday, July 5th, } 
Transfer books will close on Tuesday, June 12th, and 
reopen on Friday, July 6tb, 

M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN SU GAR REF BING '£o- 
New YORK, June 6th, 1 

The Board of Directers of t the American Sugar +3 e- 
fining Compauy have this ater declared the followin: 
dividends, payable July 2d, 1894: On that portion o'! 
the prefer stock which is entitled to wcareerty 
dividends, 134 per cent. On that portion of the 
oaese stock which is entitled to semi-annual ivi- 
dends, 34¢ per cent.; on the common stock, a quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent. 

The transter books will close on Wednesday, pane 
13th, at 3 P.M., ana be cempened on July Sth, at 10a 

JNO. E. SEARLES, ina, 


COMMERCIAL. 


No increase in the volume of business 
can yet be detected. A loss for the week 
of 21¢ in bank clearings and 16¢ in re- 
ported railroad clearings were indisputa- 
ble testimony of continued depression. 
Slow tariff legislation, strikes, floods, un- 
seasonable weather and other drawbacks 
formed insuperable obstacles to improve- 
ment. The best feature of thesituation is 
the smaller number of failures ; the total 
for the week being 216 against 322 last 
year. A year ago, however, their total 
was unusual ; and very soon comparisons 
with a year ago will have a diminished 
value, as the depression then began to as- 
sert itself. 

















On the various markets there was little 
speculation. .Reductions in freight rates, 
particularly on the Southwest, served to 
stimulate transactions, for in many cases 
jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks are almost 
bare. This is not so frequently the case 
with manufacturers, who have often kept 
running in preference to shutting, and 
thus accumulated considerable stocks. 
Cotton was irregular but slightly higher, 
the falling off in demand from both for- 
eign and domestic consumers being offset 
by the Chronicle’s report of a decrease 
of 24 in acreage. The receipts thus far 
during the crop year amount to $5,839,000 
bales, an increase of about 900,000 bales, 
exports showing just an equal increase. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 7g. The 
latest reports show the crop to be in an 
average stage of maturing and in promis- 
ing condition. 





The wheat crop suffered some but not 
serious damage from unfavorable weath- 
er. The reports were sufficient, however, 
to frighten ‘‘shorts” into purchases to 
cover, and to cause a rise from 56ic. to 
61gc. Corn advanced in sympathy with 
wheat, and reports of crop damage, June 
deliveries advancing from 45%c. to 458c. 
Western farmers are marketing their hogs 
with unusual fredom, the total packing 
last week amounting to 340,000, compared 
with 180,000 the same period in 1893. 
Since March ist the total is 3,485,000 
against 2,455,000 in 1898. Pork products, 
however, were dull and steady. 


The grocery trade is quiet, and business 
is entirely of a hand-to-mouth character. 
Sugar advanced in anticipation of the 
new duties, granulated being quoted at 
41-16c. Coffee is scarce and advanced to 
158c. for Rio No. 7. The iron trade re- 
mains in an inanimate condition, owing to 
the coal strikes and consequent shortage 
of fuel. No improvement develops in the 
dry goods trade. Business is, backward, 
and a late season is proverbially a poor 
season. Unfavorable weather checked the 
retail trade, and this, of course, is felt at 
first hands. Stocks of staple goods are 
increasing at the mills, and stocks of print 
cloths is now figured at 883,000 pieces ; 
the quotation for extra 64’s being reduced 
to 211-16c. The only feature in the boot 
and shoe trade is a brisk demand for 
cheap grades; otherwise business in this 
department is very slack. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a ‘re- 
duction in the cost of theix,papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........$ 25| Six months. 
Three months.... 75 | Nine months. 
1 e year 





Four months 





CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.............00+5 
one year each to two subscribers. pececesves 





Bo ecanet 
s2sesssse 


Five years to one SUbSCTIbEr....eccceeeee ss 
Five subscribers one year each............. - 10 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon — a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other geaent and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


> 


Poud’s Extract. Large sumsof emeney are spent 
by the afflicted to peo relief from Piles. Pond’s Ex- 
tract cures Piles.—Adv 








THE Crown Perfumery Company, who have 
acquired so wide and favorable a reputationon 
account of the high character of their 
tions, notably, the Crab-Apple Blossom 
and the Crown Lavendar Salts, have just 
brought out a new Japanese perfume called 
Matsukita,which is certainly very exquisite and 
= be greatly appreciated by lovers of fine per- 

‘umes. 





THE BLACK HILLS. 


Tue Black Hills and their tributaries are at 
From pr receiving more than a passing notice 


past five roam, right in the midst of real estate 
e pane. and unusual financial stress 
his may be accounted for.in the fact that 

this country has so many resources from which 
todraw. Unlimited mineral wealth, lumber im 
terests, tin mines, rich agricultural lands, etc. 

That country is also particularly axapted to 
sheep raising, and the climate is perfect for both 
man and beast. The health resorts of the aes 
Hills wi'l soon be known to every one. Some of 
the towns have more than the usual push and 
enterprise. 

Edgemont is fortunate in this respect. See her 
advertisement on page 21 of this issue. 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A LARGE handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and suitable for office or home is 


issued by the Burlington Route. Sapes 
mailed to vi —— iivenean receipt a ie wl be 


i ee 4 fe coueee Gen’l Agent, 


1.—Adv, 
INDISPUTABLE. 





WRY 8) 
one box 0 


the cause of most ailments and Beecham’s pills 
cure constipation. A valuable book of knowl- 
edge mailed free, on request, b y B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal St., New ———— 





YOU DON'T HAVE TO 

go 2,000 miles to reach the land of the prune 
The irrigated lands of Idaho along the line of 
the Union Pacific System are capable of produe- 
ing the class of fruit seen in the Idaho Exhibit 
at the World's Fair. Why! by stopping in 
Idaho you'll save enough on your fare and 
freight to make the first payment on your farm. 
Investigate. 
‘ Advertising matter sent on application. Ad- 

h. TENBROECK, 287 Brosgway. Mew New York City, 
yi L. Lomax, G. P. and T . Neb.— 


<-> 
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FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 


One of the very best hotels in the United 
States is the United States Hotel in Saratoga, 
which, by the way, is one of the very best places 
to go to tor rest, good com yand most other 
good things that all people want when 
they leave home for recuperation and fresh 
strength for either work or play, when the sum- 
mer is over. We say play; for all work is play 
when one is rested and ready for work. 

The Unrrep States HOTEL is a model summer 
home. It is kept by able and experienced men, 
who well understand their Le ope in all its 
ke the United 
States has something to look aes besides its 
table—which, by the way, is as near perfection 
at the United States as any we have ever seen 
or heard of. 





families Gan be made Scoderaata and happy. 

We have spoken in plain language, after an 
experience of a quarter of a century at the 
United States, in the enjoyment of the best ac- 
commodations — can be found at any sum- 
mer watering place. These proper and kind 
words are not written for the information of 
the vast army of the devoted friends of Tomp- 
kins, Gage & Perry, who have ever been its de- 
voted patrons, but for those who “ have had the 
run” of a score or more of other hotels—unlike 
the United States—which have never once given 
entire satisfaction. ay 





THE PENNSYLVANIA’S SUMMER- 
TRAVELING GUIDE. 


THE Summer Excursion Book of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for 1894is out, and presents an 
unusually meritorious appearance. Great care 
has been exercised in its comes the tech- 
nical information being especially rel poanew 

The great variety of routes sugyested, the 
exhaustive schedules of rates, the graphic de- 
scriptions of about four hundred places, the 
explanatory maps and the illustrations, make 
the zolume exceedingly valuable and almost 
indispensable to those contemplating summer 
touring. 

A nominal charge of ten cents is placed on 
each copy, which can be obtained on application 
to ticket agents or the General Passenger Agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Phila- 
oat —_. = cents extra will be charged for 

ing.—Adv. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


MIDSUMMER PRICES THAT CANNOT BE 
MATCHED IN AMERICA. 


Silks. 


LIBERTY SATINS AND SWISS TAFFETAS (IM- 
PORTED TO SELL AT 1.50 AND 1.75), 


98 cts. wit. 


. 
DOUBLE WARP SURAHS, BLACK GROUND, COL- 
ORED HAIR LINE (IMPORTED TO SELL AT 


1.25), 
58 cts. al 


PRINTED CREPE DE CHINE (2.50 QUALITY), 


98 — yd. 


FANCY TAFFETAS, PRINTED ON 
GROUND (A 1.50 QUALITY), 


75 —_ yd. 
Dress Goods 


AT 4 PRICE. 


WHITE 


2-TONED ALLIGATOR CREPONS, 
3.50 QUALITY, 


L 75 

5 1. 

2-TONED SILK BATISTE, 98 cts. 
2.00 QUALITY, . 


SILK AND WOOL CREPE GRENADINE, t 1 25 
2.75 QUALITY, 2 


ALL WOOL, AND SILK AND WOOL 
SEERSUCKER CREPON, 





| 98s 


Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


(MAIN FLOOR—9TH S (REET SIDE.) 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS AT 1-2 PRICE. 
OUTING SUITS IN 

STORM SERGES, CHEVIOTS, 
WHIPCORDS, TWEEDs, 
FANCY MIXTURES, ETC., 
ALL NEWEST STYLES. 

TO CLOSE OUT PREPARATORY TO OUR IN- 
VENTORY THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF OUR 
OWN MAKE OF BEAUTIFUL SUITS. TIGHT-FIT- 
TING WAISTS, AND A NUMBER OF IMPORTED 
GOWNS AT ONE-HALF PRICE AND LESs. 
530 FINE CHINA SILK DRESSES, BLACK ‘47 50 

AND COLORS, NEWEST STYLES, . 

(REDUCED FROM 27.50.) 


Ladies’ Cloak Dept. 


TOURISTS’ CAPES—THE LATEST NOVELTY— 
IN CHEVIOT, COVERTS 12 50, 
AND CRAVENETTE, t 2 15 50. 
SILK LINED, . 


ALL OUR SUMMER CAPES AND JACKETS ARE 
MARKED AT }¢ PRICE. 


IN MISSES’ SUITS, 
GINGHAM DRESSES, 
4 TO 4 YEARS, 


ETC., 


\4 25 1 50 
and As 
(WORTH DOUBLE.) 


DIMITY AND LAWN DRESSES, ALL SIZES, 


4,7> 


WORTH 3.50. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. New York. 
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, Itis not true. 

Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings do 

not all wear about 


alike. 





The 


S Bind- 


ings out- 


Se “ 
e 
wear several 


of any other 
kind, and 
Last as long as the skirt. 





June Sale of Challies 
Exceptional, 


We have prepared fora special sale 
of Challies this week. 

Designs to suit every taste, light and 
dark grounds at reduced figures. 

Javanaise and satin stripe Challies 
on sale in plenty. 

1,000 ends, cut during the season, 
now offered at remnant prices. 

Also, a case each of the fashionable 
light-weight Covert and Granite Mix- 
tures for Tourist and Mountain wear. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Benglovers. Jmported Novel- 
» Leather Goo 


Union Seinen 36 East 14th Btreet, New York. 








The Edison-Mimeograph 





Typewriter. vatavctcee. 
yp © Valuable to Cierrymcn 
and — workers 

ow — ecause: 

t — a | It_ comes within 
i the Feach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 


tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
onsets work aor manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 











HOTELS, ETC. 


HILL’S MANSION HOUSE, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS, 
Open through the yeur. 


Plimpton House and Annexes, 
WATCH HILL, R.I 
Open May 2th to Oct. Ist. Send for Circular to 
Watch Hill or Easthampton. 


WILLIAM HILL, 




















Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


O’NEILL’S, 





(775) 2B 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
We Quote Below a Few of the Extraordinary Values 


OFFERED IN OUR 


SPECIAL SUMMER SALES. 








FURNITURE DEPARTMENT. 


[rr 
ee yy 





Large Rattan Rockers, 


Best 7.98 


quality, 

Reed and Rattan Couches, Divans, Rock- 
ers and Chairs, particularly suitable for 
summer use, at Lowest Prices. 


SPECIAL SALE 


UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, 


Suitable for 


Summer 
Cottages. 


(Third Floor.) 


Fine English Cretonnes, in beautiful col- 
orings, formerly sold for 35 and 40c. yard; 
reduced to 


15c. and 16c. Yard. 


Light Weight Damasks, 50 inches wide, 


Each. 





formerly sold for 1.50 yard ; reduced to 


49c. Yard. 


Extra Heavy Chenille Table Covers, 1}¢ 
yards square, former price 1.98 ; 


98c. 


Three Special Lots Lace Curtains, 
merly sold for 1.50,2.50, 3.50 per pair; re 
duced to 


85c., 1.48, 


Mosquito Canopies, 


1.35, 1.60, 1.70, 1.90. 


Estimates given for Slip Covers for Fur- 
niture, Awnings and Window Shades. 


SPECIAL SALE 
Japanese Rugs. 


(Third Floor.) 
Best Quality, Hand Made. 


Turkish and Indian Designs, in Rich 
Colorings. 


1.98. 


30x30 inch - - - . 85c. 
54x26 inch - 1.28 
60x30 inch - - 1.48 
72x36inch = - - - - 2.25 
8x2 yards - - - 6.98 
4x8 yards - - - - 13.25 





for- - 





(Third Floce) 
SPECIAL—A BIG BARGAIN. 





This white enameled Bedroom Suite, consisting of Bed, Spring, Bureau, 
Washstand, Table, Rocker and — bed ee size, ee a a 
modern Bedroom for : 


29.00 





THIS PARLOR SUITE, consisting of five pieces, ‘eaneey well 25. 00 
made and covered in Tapestry 


SPECIAL SALE TRUNKS AND BAGS, (Third Floor. 


Waterproof Dress Trunks, covered 
with heavy Duck, Iron Bottom, Steel 
Clamps, Strong Locks and Hinges, ete. 
Contains four Dress Trays with straps 


38 inch = : - 10.96 
aan = -. . - Ieee 


GRAIN LEATHER 
CLUB BAGS. 







IRON BOUND TRUNKS, 


Covered with Heavy Duck, one Tray 
with Hat Box. 


DG “nr eorenceroneerime 
SG Ween ee ee 


Nicke: ‘trimmings, Muslin Lined. 
STEAMER AND BASKET 


14 inch 1.68 
TRUNKS 
DRESS SUIT CASES 15 inch . 1.83 
AND Leather Lined. 
GLADSTONE BAGS 14 inch 2.60 
15 inch . 2.31 


AT LOW PRICES, 


All purchases delivered by express free of charge at any point within 100 miles of New York 5 cis 3 


H. O'NEILL & CO. SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET. 
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JSusurance. 
INSURANCE AND INCOME TAXES. 


THERE is no tax so fair as an income 
tax. It is levied directly upon the fruits 
of labor; it is exactly proportionate to 
the ability of the citizen ; it is, moreover, 
collected with the minimum of waste; 
and—best of all—it is a direct tax. All 
democratic countries need a direct tax ;, 
and, emphatically, that is needed in this 
country, where the baseless notion has 
prevailed that taxation has somehow been 
almost abolished along with tyranny. If 
the tax gatherer comes openly with his 
bill, the people know the fact that they 
pay, know when and how much they pay, 
and are certain to inquire what they pay 
for; so the tendency is toward honest and 
economical administration. 

This is true in theory, and would be 
true in practice in an ideal or Arcadian 
community,in which brotherly loye had 
not proceeded so far as to make all taxa- 
tion unnecessary. Under conditions as 





they are, an income tax is imprac- 
ticable, mischievous, and so _ objec- 
tionable that it should be under- 


taken only under pressure of an overpow- 
ering exigency. A tax on personal prop- 
erty—with some special exceptions—is 
demoralizing, ineffective, and inexpedi- 
ent; an income tax is the worst form of 
personal taxation. It tempts to dishon- 
esty, and this objection is not met by say- 
ing that virtue must rise above the temp- 
tations of law and that men who yield to 
temptation must not blame either the 
written or the moral law. Make it clear 
that a particular statute does tempt men 
to any wrong and there is an argument 
against that statute. It is an objection to 
high duties that they create smugglers, 
and to high excise taxes that they make 
their own violation, as when whisky was 
at one time sold openly in market for less 
than the tax of two dollars per gallon then 
ostensibly collected upon it; that black- 
mail levies by the police are almost inevi- 
tably natural is an argument against hav- 
ing any police at all. To be sure, such an 
argument is only for what it is worth, and 
it is not worth much in this instance : yet 
the only rightful object of law is not inter- 
ference but protection, morality, peaceful 
living, and it is subversive of its own 
authority for existence when, without an 
overruling necessity, it so enjoins or for- 
bids that it tempts people to wrongdoing. 

An income tax, if uniform, would be 
in practice unequal and intolerable. Any 
percentage that can be chosen would be 
either inadequate for large incomes or op- 
pressive for small ones; so a graded per- 
centage is usually proposed, and incomes 
up to say $4,000 are to be exempted. Of 
course, all above that figure are divisible 
into two classes, those which do not 
escape and those which do. Among the 
former are chiefly estates, corporation 
dividends and savings deposits, because 
these can neither slip away nor be hidden. 

Senator Vest recently introduced an 
amendment levying 2 per cent. upon net 
profits or income above ordinary working 
or operating expenses in all banks, sav- 
ings banks, trust companies, and all in- 
surance companies. It is a bad plan to 
tax saving and encourage thriftlessness, 
Liquor dealers, wholesale and retail, and 
all persons engaged in hurtful occupa- 
tions,,will be’heartily in favor of a step 
that suggests to the wage-earner that if 
the small savings put by through self- 
denial are to be taxed it will be better to 
spend ag one goes and have a good time. 
Unthrift, improvidence, literal obedience 
of the (mistranslated) injunction to take 
no thought for the morrow—what a 
tremendous obstacle this is to social better- 
ment, and how foolish is any plan which 
will increase instead of lessening it ! 

As for life insurance, no profit 1s pos- 
sible; the words ‘ profit” and ‘ divi- 
dends” are misnomerxs retained only for 
lack of better ones. If a dozen friends go 
for a week’s outing, and deposit in the 
hands of one of their number, as treasurer 
and pay agent, a sum in advance for their 
expenses, and if, on settling up, he finds a 
fraction returnable to each member, the 
cerankiest legislator would hardly propose 
to iax such return as being either income, 





dividends, profits or surplus ; yet life in- 
surance operations are in essence iden- 
tical with this supposed case. A few 
years ago English tax gatherers attempted 
to levy upon the income of the New York 
Life; but the courts did not uphold them. 
We quote from the decision : 


“When anumber of individuals agree to 
contribute funds for a common purpose, 
such as the payment of annuities or of 
capital sums to some or all of them on the 
occurrence of events, certain or uncertain, 
and stipulate that their contributions, so 
far as not required for that purpose, shall 
be repaid to them, I cannot see why they 
should be regarded as traders, or why con- 
tributions returned to them should be re- 
garded as profits:. That consideration 
appears to me to dispose of the present case. 
In my opinion, a member of the appellant 
company, when he pays a premium, makes 
a ratable contribution to a common fund, 
in which he and. his co-partners are jointly 
interested, and which is divisible among 
them at the times and under the conditions 
specified in their policies. He pays accord- 
ing to anestimate of the amount which will 
be required for the common benefit. If his 
contribution proves to be insufficient, he 
must make good the deficiency. If it ex- 
ceeds what is ultimately found to be requi- 
site, the excess is returned to him, In these 
circumstances I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the transactions of the appellant 
company, in so far as these relate to par- 
ticipating policies, do not constitute the 
carrying on of a trade within the meaning 
of the income tax acts, and that the surplus 
funds returned or credited to its members 
are not profits.” 


The strength of the income tax demand 
is doubtless overrated, for the noisiest 
public opinion is usually not the deepest 
and most general. Such as this is, it pro- 
ceeds from the mistaken belief that an 
income tax will fall upon the rich, upon 
the capitalist East,upon the bloated b ond- 
holders and gold bug monopolists, and so 
on; it is just anothef outbreak of the 
frenzy which imagines that it hates 
something which it calls ‘* Wall Srreet” 
and does not at all understand. The 
ownership of bank stocks is widely dis- 
tributed, and largely among widows and 
orphans; follow up the ownership of the 
funds of savings banks and life insurance 
companies, and not only is the average not 
large, but they represent savings attained 
by self-denial. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that the re- 
cent meeting here to protest may help 
rather than hinder the enactment of this 
mischievous rider on the Tariff bill by 
hightening the Populist frenzy. 


»— 





DANGEROUS DELAYS. 


THERE is a story of one of the men, not 
infrequently encountered by life insurance 
solicitors, who, having been brought to 
the stage of readiness to insure, proposed 
to put off the-making of the application 
for a few weeks because he was just going 
out of town; to the suggestion that life 
is uncertain, and it were more prudent to 
finish the business at once and head off all 
risks, this person replied: ‘‘ Who ever 
heard of a man’s dying within thirty 
days?” 

Of course, he did mean the absurdity of 
implying that it always takes a person 
rather more than thirty days to die after 
he begins the departure process ; he meant 
that in case of any man of sound condi- 
tion the chances of death within a month 
are very small. Quite right; they are 
small, less than one in ten, and yet— 

During 1893 the New York Life paid 
out $966,795 upon policies less than one 
year old, covering 269 lives. The slowest 
of these early calls lacked only a day of 
completing the year. During the first 
quarter there were 67, which is one-quar- 
ter of the 269.. Four policies actually 
matured during the first day, one of them 
calling for $20,000. 

It might easily and hastily be said that 
this is very exceptional and only goes to 
show that the New York Life is careless 
or incompetent in its medical examina- 
tions. The company evidently does not 
fear such an interence, or it would not 
publish the facts—it would rather seek to 
conceal them; nor is such an inference 
warrantable. _ During the same year, 
10,395 applications were rejected, against 
85,568 accepted. There is no company 
whose medical examinations are more 
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within thirty days, oreven within a year, 
to come ; it is almost certain that out of a 
considerable number some will, and it is a 
fact that men do die within thirty days 
and sometimes within as many hours. 

Evidently the moral is the old one— 
true because it is old and still keeps alive 
—that procrastination is folly. Every- 
body, except the uninsurable ones, expects 
to insnre—do it now. 

In the most extreme case of those cited, 
the New York Life was called upon to pay, 
and did pay, $20 000 directly after issuing 
the policy ; in all the other 268 cases, there 
was a total loss; had there been no ex- 
penses to charge against the one premium 
that one premium would still have not 
exceeded, say five per cent. of the insur- 
ance. To all those estates the insurance 
was a ‘‘ benefit,” which those who are so 
hasty to denounce a!l insurance companies 
might profitably note. And since such 
heavy net losses can be made uponly from 
the payments of the many who live lon- 
ger, is it hard to see that there must be 
** accumulations ”? 


“INVESTMENT” COMPANIES AS 
LOTTERIES. 


A CHICAGO dispatch of May 31st says 
that the Federal Court of Appeals in that 
city has confirmed the decision of a lower 
court that the Guaranty Investment Com- 
pany was a lottery and the penalty of fine 
and imprisonment imposed on its officers. 
The precise form of this concern we do 
not know, but it was one of the swarm of 
* bond” schemes, all alike in their essence, 
whic is an appeal to the desire of man- 
kind to get a fortune speedily by some 
short cut. So long as human nature re- 
mains as it is—which will be until God’s 
redemptive work has got a great deal 
further on—there will be tricksters and 
tricks to turn greedy credulity to profit. 
Suppressed bere and in this way, the 
process will break out again there and in 
that way. As far as results go, the 
swindling might as well be done continu- 
ously by the same lot; but because the 
commonwealth is bound to protect its 
simpletons and because one must keep 
pegging away at reform it becomes neces- 
sary to rout the fool fishers periodically 
and make them dip back their lines in 





other places and perhaps with another va- 


riation of bait on the hook. 
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S> we have no objection to having 
these ‘‘ bond” concerns shut up as being 


lotteries, or upor any charge or definition 
which can be made effectual. And yet, 
as tosome of them, itseems that they are 
no more lotteries than the professional 
gambler’s work with cards isa game of 
chance or skill at cards. Many years ago 
‘* gift enterprises ” flourished here in New 
York. We recall one of them, which had 
housed itself in a Broadway store : on the 
shelves and counters were displayed the 
** gifts,” of a quality which appeared in 
the inverse ratio of their close examiva- 
tion; people paid a dollar and “drew” 
tickets from a barrel. Business went on 
finely for several days, but nobody seemed 
to be drawing any prizes; then a police 
sergeant shook the thing up and discov- 
ered that a file of simpletons had been 
paying a dollar per head for the privilege 
of picking a blank piece of pasteboard 
out of a barrel containing only blank 
ieces. Such a game could hardly have 
n called a lottery ; it was just a swin- 
dle with a little ornament on ; and when 
a few sharpers get up a bond scheme, in 
which the bonds are to be redeemed at 
regular intervals, in the order of their 
serial numbers, and the sharpers and their 
friends hold those earliest numbers, we do 
not call the thing a lottery—another name 
is more accurate. 
However, we are not at all particular 
about the name, 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1894 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MoutTvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE 


** Dividend Endowment’’ 


POLICY 


OF 


THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
256 BROADWAY, 
Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. | 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL. Actuary. 
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June 14, 1894, 


34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31st, 18983. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 
~~ Estate. includ- 
g the Equitable 
Buildings and pur- 
chases under fore- 
pens of mort- 


$22,808,916 74 


hives saunt bop 23,928,724 53 
ubited | States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and other 
investments........ 
Loans secured by 
Bonds and Stocks 
(Market value 
$9,449,241). ........ 
Real Estate outside 
the State of New 
York, including 
under 


Cash in Bank and in 
transit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 
Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, 
Deferred Premiums 
and other Securi- 


89,258,593 42 


6,984,463 33 


14,396,857 64 


5,294,463 13 


6,439,378 11 


Total Assets De- 
cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 
We hereby certify, that after.a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts described in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all ex- 


isting Policies 
(4% Standara), an 


all other liabilities. . 


Total Undivided 
Surplus (4¢ Stand- 
ard), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
344 valuation...... 


$136,689,646 57 


82,366,750 33 
$169,056,396 90 


We certify to the correctness of the 
above calculation of the reserve and sur- 











plus. From this surplus the usual divi- 
dends will be made. 
Geo. W. Phillips, t 
J. G. Van Cise, Actuaries. 
INCOME. 
Premiums.......... $35,537,369 59 
Interest. Rents, etc.. —»»—_(6,485,235 96 
$42,022,605 55 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- 
MentS...........-- $10,761.402 80 
Dividends, Surrender 
der Values, Aunui- 
ties and Discounted 
Endowments... ___ 6,888,912 63 


Total Paid Policy. 
Holders ..... 
Commissions, Adver- 
tisivg, Postage and 


$17,650,315 43 


Exchange.......... 4,615,745 29 
General Ex pensesg, 

State, County and 

City Taxes........ d 3,089,438 08 


$25,355,498 80 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 

your company discloses a most excellent 

condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept. N. Y. 








Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 18%. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1898. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 31st December, 1893....... ......... 


Losses paid during the same 


$1,892,970 00 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


I Givin ccccscaciecncscccccsusesnecs 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
RAR ice cpenadopacsqnsésavectensacenss 205,600 46 





AMOGNE,. 2.0. crcccccccccccccccccsvscccccces $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
ot February next. - 
The of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 183, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. d 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





ding certifi 





TRUSTEES: 





























J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Cc DB LEVeniCh: 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. aang GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STUR WALDKON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. oh SSOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT. SAAC BELL, 

WILLIAM E A VEBB, ° GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GR JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. TAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM £. DODGE, RIS’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, DER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. Rik RETT FRAZAR, 

C. A. D WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT. GEO. W. QUINTARD 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 

N. DENTON SMIT 








J.D. pone i President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 








FIDELITY AND SASULTY C0. 


Casualty insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SuRETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
Losses $4,608,992.53. TION, 


— 














New Assurance 
written in 1893. . . 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance... . . 


$205,280,227 00 
932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V. P. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d Y. P. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
S. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
DRM 8 $8,888,870 17 


LIABILITIES............. eovccee 7,826,230 65 
SORPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 


Miihenniail for the year ending December 3ist, 1893 





Received for Premiums, 
From all other sources, 


To Policy-holders, ... 
For all other accounts, ... 


eee eee eee eee 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... 
Real Estate, .. 


Income. 
$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 
$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,089 87 





Cah in Banke and Trast Companies, ... 
Accracd Interest, Deheved Premiana, &c. 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 32 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 


eee 











Notre—Insurance 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 


Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


» $708,692,552 40 


merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Rosert OLYPHANT 
Gerorce F. Baker 
Duptey Otcotr 


Samvet D, Bascock 
Grorce S. Coz 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy 
—_ C,. HoLtpen 
ERMANN C. Von Post 
Rice 


FrepeRic CROMWELL 
—— T. Davizs 

OBERT SEWELL 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cuaries R. HENDERSON 
Grorce Buss 


ALEXANDER H 
Lewis May 

O iver HARRIMAN 
Henry W, Surru 





ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rurus W. Pecxnam 
. Hopart Herrick 
m. P, Dixon 
Rosert A. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers 
no. W. AuCHINCLOsS 
HEODORE MorrorpD 
ILLIAM BaBcock 
Stuyvesant Fisu \ 


Aucustus D, Jurtuiarp 
Cuarzes E, MILLer 
Wa ter R. GILLETTE 
7. E. GRanNISS 

. WALTER WEBB 
Grorce G. Haven 
Aprin IsE.in, Jr. 
Georce S, Bowboin 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistart Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JAMES TIMPSON, od Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B. PERRY, 


2d Assistant Actuary 


EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, 


Mepicat Drrecrors 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January lst, 1894. 


I cienicsecinnsctiie $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
ES See eer . 3,856,575 95 


OR I on | kesh ecicecscdescs 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASsetS.............cccceeee 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” ; Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
. cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’) Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
. Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








J.™M,. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 





Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 









J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMBRICAN _ 





FIRE 
INSURANCE 
N COMPANY, 
D:I Philadelphia. 
RIGHTY. THIRD ANNU AL STATEMENT 
adit cits nvavadenewceee cscs. cccnens 00,000 00 


—— for reinsurance and all other 
Shuciedicesrens 2,108, 141 3 
ennui over all Liabilities......... ........ 76,973 74 


PITAL ASSETS Jan. Ist. 184..$2,683,115 46 
MAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893.. $23.204, 162 5 

LIABILITIES. ..........000+-+ 537,527 35 

rs 666.635 23 

RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


LIFE 
sued at the old life rate premium 
_puaeal Cash distri utions are paid upon all pol- 











Ever 
der an 


BENS. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED pe KY TER, Vice-Pres 
s. F. LL, Secretary 
wh. B. TU RN EK, Asst. See. 


1894, 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 









OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
Cc. P. eo. acsacne cuenseser od Secretary. 
A. WHFELWRIGH’ sistant Secretary. 
WM. T. ST | sevecss- Actuary. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY . -Cashter. 
JOHN P. MUNN........000 coccesceees ‘Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEORGE a 0 ae eeeee Pres. Chem. Nat. 1 Bet, 
ag gt Pao 1) eer 
ERKINS, J jie 
Im 3’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two ae. popu r plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY,which 
to the insured the greatest possible amount o 
present, in ow = of death, at the lowest 
and the GUARA 
Mich embraces every valuable fea- 
cc 


of odversit Nc, the insured may be u 
COLLA’ SECU AN, to the 
extent = f the all legal reserve ie.) thereof, in ac- 

the terms and conditions of these 


. desiring to represent the Com- 


ee D AGEN 
= é are dress the President, at Home 
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Old and Young. 


A MORNING HYMN: 


PARAPHRASE FROM BISHOP AN- 
DREWES'S DEVOTIONS. 


A 





BY J. E. C. SMEDES, 





GLorRyY to Thee, all glory, Lord, to Thee, 

Who givest sleep by night, sweet sleep, to 
me; 

Réeruit to wastings, and to toil surcease ; 

For weary mind and body, rest and peace. 


O grant, good Lord, the new day, in Thy 


fear, 

And every day may bring my soul more 
near 

To fullness of Christ’s statne, drawing 
thence 

All sweets of health and peace and inno- 
cence, 


O grant, good Lord, that camping near my 
side, 

Thy holy angel, faithful guard and guide, 

May ever win me to such works and ways 

As save the soul and manifest Thy praise. 


O grant, good Lord, whate’er amiss I 
wrought, 

Neglect, offense, in deed or word or thought 

Of bygone hours, may all be done away ; 


Forgiven now, and in the last great day. 


O grant, good Lord, (be this Thy gracious 
will !) 

The world with plenty and with peace to 
fill; 

But chiefly, Lord, those mercies now I 
crave 

Which sinners need, which souls immortal 
save. 


O grant, good Lord, if aught of lovely hue 
Just, honest, pure, of good report and true, 
If any virtue, any praise there be, 

Grant we may think it, do it, all to Thee. 


O grant, good Lord, (so near life’s narrow 
bound !) 

That with a Christian death my life be 
crowned ; 

A death all void of sin and void of shame, 

And painless, if I ask it without blame. 


Above all grant, good Lord, since men must 
die 
And then be judged, that, with good com- 
fort, I 
Before my Judge appear at last, and stand 
Amoog the blessed sheep at his right hand. 
Woops'bk, Mb. 


‘SCIENCE IN THE GARDEN 





BY EMILY F. SMITH. 





ScIENTIFIC gardening is. a valuable 
thing, but a scientist in one’s garden is a 
very different thing.’ This is what I 
learned a few years ago when pressing 
business detained me in the city far be- 
yond my usual time for departing to the 
country. Sending my family off to the 
seashore for a short stay, I sent word to 
a bachelor friend, who lived near my 
country home, to set my garden to rights. 
But alas! he sent me word that no one in 
the little village could be hired to do the 
work. No man, no boy was to be pro- 
cured; all were engaged on their own 
farms. My friend, however, out of the 
kindness of his heart, said that he would 
be glad to make ready my place for me, 
and that his friend, an eminent entomolo- 
gist, would avail himself of the opportuni- 
ty to study the specimens in my garden 
meanwhile, and would give a helping 
hand : Gratefully I accepted the offer, 
and sent my friend, Mr. Jevons, all 
needed directions, 

It was late in June before I was at last 
able ta leave for the country; and as 
soon as-I arrived at the station, I eagerly 
hastened’to drive to the house, picturing 
to myself the clean paths and weedless 
flower beds and flourishing shrubs, which 
my lamented servant of the past always 
had ready to greet my arrival. Mr. 
Jevons and his friend, Professor Hadden, 
met me at the gate with cordial greetings 
and told me they had prepared lunch, 
and that we could all dine together at the 
house. 

In spite of my delight at meeting them, 
my attention was somewhat distracted on 
observing the condition of the place. At 
tirst the hard gravel path reminded me 
of the old times, and I turned to Mr, 
Jevons with a smile, saying; ‘You are 
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as good a gardener 
John.” 

**Oh yes,” he broke in, enthusiastical- 
ly; ‘“‘I’m a born gardener. Everything 
is looking first-rate. Hadden and I have 
everything ready for you.” 

** All finished?” I asked, doubtfully, as 
my feet suddenly stumbled over a patch 
of red sorrel shining out conspicuously 
in the clean gravel path. 

*‘ Yes, all is done,” Jevons answered. 
**That’s just some of the pistillate sorrel. 
There is none of the staminate near here, 
and so it won’t propagate, you see, and I 
shall root it up as soon as my botany class 
have seen it. It’s a magnificent specimen, 
now, isn’t it?” 

I hesitated a moment. Then a brilliant 
inspiration came to my mind, and I boldly 
replied : ‘‘ Yes; but, my dear Jevons, in- 
sects, you know, fly long distances ; they 
can bear the pollen from the fields below.” 

But, alas! for my sudden display of 
knowledge. Jevons answered promptly : 
“Yes, yes, of course; but then Hadden 
here says the Oxytera splendida is the 
only insect which goes to the sorrel, 
and ”— 

‘*There’s none of that near here,” Had- 
den interrupted. 

** Yes,” added Jevons. ‘‘And I shall 
take the plant up in three weeks.” 

I disputed no further, remembering the 
kindness of my friend in offering to do 
the work for me; and we then hastened 
in to dinner, 

‘* We did find a woman to get the house 
ready,” Hadden explained. ‘‘ And see,” 
he added, eagerly, ‘* this beautiful Agora 
pansetica here. There is not another 
specimen in the village.” 

Glancing up as we entered the house, I 
followed Hadden’s finger as he pointed to 
a large cobweb festooning one corner of 
my hall. 

“The woman cleaned the house thor- 
oughly,” Hadden generously interposed, 
at sight of the anxiety on my face. 
‘< She’s a faithful worker; but I asked her 
to leave the Aegora here in the corner, 
because it isso rare. You see this is no 
common cobweb. This insect uses the 
right-hand foreleg, as you would say, 
in making the crossbar exact in her web, 
and when rain comes she is the only 
species known to place ”— 

‘*Permit me, Hadden, what is this?” I 
interrupted, as I stepped into the parlor 
and beheld a large mass of mud deposited 
carefully on the parlor table, under a 
glass. : 

‘Oh, that’s the famous Rigida. Here, 
step easily! Oh, she’s coming out now !” 
Hadden bent eagerly over the mass of slimy 
mud, and was deaf to all further remon- 
strance. 

‘*Come and eat,” Jevons said. ‘‘ Had- 
den will stay there all day. No good 
waiting,” and he led me into dinner. 

After dinner, Jevons proposed we 
should go out in the garden ; there was a 
beautiful flower he wished me to see. As 
we rose from the table, [ suggested that 
we go through the breakfast room and 
across the piazza ; but Hadden, who had 
joined us later, explained that it would 
not be safe as the hornets were very 
vicious that morning. 

‘* Hornets?” I asked. 
they here ?” 

‘* Oh, they made their nest on the piazza 
a few weeks ago.” 

**But why could you not have torn it 
down, if you were here?’ I demanded, 
rather faint-heartedly tho, to tell the 
truth, when I thought of the cobweb in 
the hall ; and I was not surprised to learn 
that the hornets had been saved for Had- 
den’s special observation. 

‘“*They’ll all be out in five days,” Had- 
den said. ‘‘I knew you would not miss 
the use of the breakfast room for so short 
a-time.” 

We had now reached the garden, and 
the profusion and splendor of the flowers 
made me forget for a moment the spiders 
and hornets. Rich purple pansies and 
glowing beds of climbing nasturtiums 
where humming-birds loved to linger, 
fragrant borders of mignonet and _ toss- 
ing sprays of golden canary-bird vine 
delighted the eye on every side, till sud. 
denly there met my vision a stretch of 
brown earth over which ran two strag- 


as my faithful 
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gling lines of the obnoxious Triticum 
Tepens, and beside them lay Jevons’s 
watch and a pencil and paper. 

** Pray, my good friend, is that, too, the 
only specimen of Triticum repens in the 
village?’ I asked, ironically. 

Jevons quietly laughed, as he explained 
to me that he was engaged in writing an 
article on the speed with which the Triti- 
cum grew, and that it was necessary to 
prepare an especially loose soil for it, and 
to time the rate of advance accurately. 

“That's all very well, Jevons; but 
this is nothing but an interloper, you 
must admit,” I said, as I pointed to a 
huge weed crowding my pansies. 

Seizing it quickly, I was in turn seized 
by Jevons, who stopped me, ‘‘ Hold on 
hold on! -That’s not crowding your pan- 
sies—and it is the foliata and not the 
common racemosa. Now see,” he added, 
as I withdrew my ruthless hand, ‘these 
leaflets are notched, and the stems zigzag. 
There’s not another specimen in your 
garden. You surely ought to save this.” 

** But it’s a weed, Jevons. It is crowd- 
ing my pansies.” 

‘Ob, not in the least,” Jevons calmly 
replied. ‘Its roots never spread beyond 
a circumference of five inches, and I have 
allowed it seven inches, you see. I pulled 
up all the others within seven inches. And 
now, come here ; did you ever see such a 
splendid specimen of the Rotewm autum- 
nale ?” Jevons continued, as he pointed 
to another huge interloper among my 
nasturtiums. ‘‘I know it looks oddly 
here, but it is slowly dying. Hadden is 
feeding the Alix retula on it, and it is eat- 
ing its leaves rapidly, so that it will die 
soon.” 

‘**Why, what’s the matter with my 
strawberries? I surely thought I should 
have a crop this spring.” 

‘Oh yes, you will,” Hadden quickly 
interrupted. ‘‘You will have berries on 
all those beds back there ; but I took the 
liberty of letting this bed be undermined 
by the mole which I especially wished to 
cultivate, because the Autera likes its 
company, and I want very much to study 
the Autera and take some photographs of 
it. Lam preparing a paper on it to read 
at the next meeting of cur Scientific Stu- 
dents’ Association. There, here is one of 
the photographs. I think the likeness is 
very accurate. The position is quite nat- 
ural.” 

Hadden gazed at it lovingly. 

“This was a most delightful garden to 
work in,” Jevons began again. ‘* It has 
been a real privilege. Why, no one else 
has the mouse-eared chickweed in such 
abundance, and the parallel-veined Lotex. 
I’ve had any opportunity to paint this 
matchless thistle which, by some strange 
freak, has two yellow petals. Why, here 
is a bud of the same kind,” he suddenly 
added, bending down to examine it more 
carefully. 

“*Thistles! Thistles in my garden!” I 
exclaimed, horrified ; but my words were 
lost on Jevons. He had discovered a 
thistle bud with a yellow petal! I was 
silent. I turned and looked at my two 
friends—Hadden gazing at a photograph 
of his Autera, Jevons bent abstractedly 
over the yellow thistle. I walked toward 
the house, and I, too, was absorbed in 
thought. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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“CLIPPER.” 
BY JAMES C, PURDY. 


Miss BROWN and I took a walk one day 
through some of the by-streets and alleys. 
Miss Brown is teacher of the night school 
in our district, and I do “‘ space-work ” for 
some of the papers. She took the walk to 
inquire about some of her truant pupils, 
and I went with hef for the sake of what 
I might see and hear. 

‘*The most hopeless case I have to deal 
with lives in this house,” said Miss Brown, 
stopping in front of a neat little house in 
one of the respectable small streets. ‘‘If 
his mother is at home you will understand 
in five minutes why the case is so hope- 
less.” 

The mother was at home. She opened 
the door for us, and cordially invited us 
to ‘come in’n set down.” After what 
Miss Brown had just said, the appearance 
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of the woman surprised me. She was aq 
kind-faced person, comfortably dressed, 
and as clean and neat as a Dutch house- 
wife. She seemed fairly intelligent; 
there certainly was nothing rude or rough 
about her; and at first sight I could not 
comprehend why she was likely to be the 
mother of a ‘‘ hopeless case.” 

“*T s’pose William don’t come very reg- 
‘lar,” she said, in reply to Miss Brown’s 
earnest remonstrance. Shesmiled affably 
as she made the admission. 

‘*He hardly ever comes at all!” Misg 
Brown corrected. 

“*T’ve spoke to him sev’ral times about 
it,” the mother continued, with a politely 
tolerant manner. ‘I’ve asked him if he 
didn’t think he ought to go to school 
more ; but he don’t seem to take to school 
much, some way. He was always rather 
high-spirited, and he never liked re- 
straint.” 

Miss Brown was about to argue this 
point, but the woman hastened to demon- 
strate that no argument was needed. 

‘*He talks very just about it, tho, I 
think. He says he does go to school 
whenever he feels that it would do him 
any good to go. I don’t feel like urgin’ 
him beyond that. I think boys ought to 
be trusted, and I trust mine. How are 
they ever goin’ to manage themselves if 
we don’t let’em begin ?” 

She made a little triumphant pause 
here, waiting for a reply. No reply 
seemed possible, and she went on: 

‘‘ Another thing, he has to work day- 
times, and when evening comes he feels 
as if he wanted to be out enjoyin’ himself 
with other boys of his age. That’s natu- 
ral, I'm sure. He'll get soon enough to 
the time when he’ll have to have hard- 
ships, and it seems a pity if he can’t take 
a little enjoyment when he’s young. He 
won’t have much time for it when he’s 
older. He knows I trust him to keep out 
of bad company; and I ain’t afraid but 
what he’ll get wisdom with years.” 

Of course argument from the teacher’s 
standpoint was useless in that quarter, 
and wecame away. I understood quite 
well by this time why Miss Brown’s hope- 
less case was so hopeless. 

** What do you think of that?’ my com- 
panion asked. 

“*T think that boy’s education will be 
much more strictly managed in a short 
time than itis now. A police magistrate 
is sure to take it in hand before long.” 

“Tam afraidso. Whata pity itis. He 
is a bright and capable boy, and there is 
plenty of good in him if it could be turned 
to account. His father, I am told, is a 
decent, honest, hard-working man. I 
wonder he does not take his boy in hand. 
But I suppose he has the same sort of 
weakners as the mother. Between them 
‘Clipper’ is likely to find out what a cruel 
thing mistaken kindness can be.” 

** Clipper !” 

All at once I knew more about Miss 
Brown’s hopeless case than either she or 
his parents knew. I had seena great deal 
more of Clipper than was at all agree- 
able. He was the acknowledged leader 
of a gang of boy rowdies who had posses- 
sion, night after night, of certain streets I 
had to pass through. 

They found their entertainment in yell- 
ing, and pounding on the iron lampposts, 
and blowing tin horns, and making every 
sort of horrible din they could devise. 
They smoked abominable cigar stumps, 
and some of them swore at a rate to chill 
one’s blood. They scuffled, and fought, 
and ran footraces on the sidewalks ; and 
their chief delight seemed to be annoying 
and insulting decent people who came in 
their way. They called themselves the 
** Night Terrors,” and under that name 
they had become notorious. Some of 
their doings were flagrantly vicious, and 
there could be little doubt as to how the 
career of each of the boys would end. 

Clipper was likely to reach the end 
earlier than the others, because he was 
bolder and more reckless than they, and 
because he was ambitious to keep his bad 
eminence as leader of all the rest. I saw 
more of him after this than before ; be- 
cause I unconsciously watched for him, I 
suppose. The more I saw of him the 
more I became impressed with the utter 
hopelessness of his case, It made me 
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shudder to think of the man this boy was 
to be the father of. The man would be 
even worse than the ordinary ‘‘ tough.” 
Clipper was too active to settle down into 
the safe depravity of the mere loafer. His 
wickedness would have the theatrical ele- 
ment in it, and was more likely than not to 
be of the sort that ends on the gallows or 
in life imprisonment, 

The worst part of the tragedy was the 
fact that there need not be any tragedy at 
all. The boy was not predisposed to de- 
pravity. Under better conditions he 
would have been as ambitious of good as 
he was now ambitious of evil. I could 
not help thinking, as I watched him, that 
it would have been more natural for him 
to be leader of a party of decent and 
healthy-minded boys than to be leader of 
the ‘‘ Night Terrors.” He must be leader 
somewhere, and he simply took the oppor- 
tunity that offered. 

In such cases what is never waits upon 
what might be. This boy, who might 
easily have been good, was bad ; and he 
was going swiftly from bad to worse. 
From time to time I saw him haunting 
the doors of poolroomsand saloons. And 
I wondered what the foolish mother would 
think of the boy she “‘ trusted to keep out 
of bad company,” if she knew that he had 
taken to playing truant from his work as 
weli as from his school. 

That was the fact. At the head of his 
riotous crew he now roamed the streets 
by day as well as by night, and he and 
they were rather worse by daylight than 
by gaslight. What kind of man must the 
father of such a boy be? 

One morning, not a very long time after 
the interview with Clipper’s mother, I 
happened to be passing the office of a 
police magistrate. There was a little 
crowd of curious idlers about the door, 
indicating that the magistrate had a 
‘*case” of some sort on hand, Among 
the crowd, or rather upon the verge of i', 
I noticed several members of the Terror 
gang. They sneaked about the place in 
an apprehensive way, as if some fascina- 
tion held them there against the warnings 
of prudence. Evidently they had an un- 
usual interest in the proceedings. 

Iwas about to pass on when I saw a 
man and a women making their way hur- 
riedly toward the office door. They both 
seemed agitated and distressed, and the 
woman was crying in the most heart- 
broken Way. Her grief was voluble, too, 
and she was saying something over and 
over with the utmost emphasis. It was 
some sort of earnest protestation that I 
could not make out because of her sobs. 

The man was silent; but I knew from 
the expression of his face that he endured 
a pain as keen and deep as the woman’s. 
He walked with his eyes cast down, as 
tho he were ashamed of something ; and 
yet I was sure that his sorrow was greater 
than his shame. He had a strong, hon- 
est face. It was aface that had never 
practiced concealment ; and I thought, as 
I looked at it, that shame was altogether 
new to it. He wasakind man. In the 
midst of his own distress he was all the 
time gently trying to comfort the woman 
by his side, They made their way through 
the crowd and entered the magistrate’s 
office. And I followed them in. 

For the woman was Clipper’s mother, 
and I[ judged that the man was Clipper's 
father. Undoubtedly the leader of the 
Terrors was in present danger of getting 
some of the punishment that was his due. 

Yes, there was Clipper, looking embar- 
rassed and uncomfortable with his weep- 
ing mother’s arms about his neck. He 
was in the custody of an officer, a prisoner 
about toundergoinquiry, I fancied that, 
with his father and mother out of the 
way, he would have rather enjoyed the 
glory of the situation. 

The charge against him was larceny. 
The mother protested indignantly that the 
charge could not possibly be true. Her 
boy could be trusted anywhere! The 
father stood silent all through the pre- 
liminary evidence, and still kept his eyes 
cast down. Once or twice he laid his 
hand gently on his wife’s arm to keep her 
quiet, but beyond that he made no move- 
ment to assert his presence. 

The evidence against the young prisoner 
was conclusive; and never was there a 
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bolder piece of recklessness than the rob- 
bery this boy had been guilty of. What 
he had stolen was of trifling value, but he 
had run an unaccountable risk to get pos- 
session of it. And yet the risk was not 
wholly unaccountable ; his perverted am- 
bition explained it. He had done his 
stealing for glory. Some of the other 
boys had become almost as brilliant row- 
dies as he. His supremacy wasin danger, 
so he had become the star-thief of the 
gang. 

At the end of the examination Clipper 
prepared to finish matters with a dramatic 
climax. He would make a speech in his 
own behalf. Evidently that was what the 
Terrors expected of him. Several faces 
belonging to the gang appeared outside 
the back window of the office. That was 
a post of advantage. The young specta- 
tors could see their favorite, and they 
could also run, if running should seem 
necessary. One ortwo of the boldest even 
crowded a little way into the office, and in 
that place of peril made ready to hear 
their champion’s speech. No doubt it 
would have been an interesting speech in 
its way if it had ever been delivered, but 
it was not. 

‘‘ Yer Honor,” the defendant began, 
throwing back his head with a fine air of 
bravado, while his mother watched him 
admiringly through her tears. 

He got no further than those opening 
words. His father reached him at one 
stride and laid his hand heavily upon his 
shoulder. The touch was not unkind, but 
the boy collapsed under it wholly. All 
the cheap self-complacency was pressed 
out of him by it, and he shrank behind his 
mother like a frightened child. The 
touch of that honest hand had revealed 
him to himself as a thief, and nothing but 
a thief. 

‘“‘There’s nothin’ can be said fur this 
buy, ’Square—nothin’ at all.” 

Clipper’s father had begun to make a 
speech, instead of Clipper himself. The 
man was speaking in a low voice that 
trembled, in spite of all his efforts at self- 
control. He still kept his eyes cast down, 
and his hand was still on his boy’s 
shoulder. 

“*He stole. I won't let him lie out of it. 
It’s bad enough to be the father of a thief, 
without bein’ the father of a thief an’ a 
liar too !” 

The poor man seemed quite crushed by 
the shame of his own words. He made a 
strong effort and mastered himself. He 
lifted his head and looked straight into 
the magistrate’s eyes. Henceforth his 
voice was clear and steady, altho at times 
his features worked pitifully. 

** The child of honest parents has larnt 
to steal; an’ the boy that has a good 
home, an’ never heard nothin’ but honest 
counsel there, is laid hold of fur a thief, 
That’s right, too, That’s the worst part 
of it. It’sright. There ain’t nothin’ can 
be said fur him, only he always wanted 
to be at the head of whatever company he 
wae teats ge iets ed conpeny the 

r boys 
good, ae oh That’sallcan Sooek fur 

im. But there’s more to be said fur 

me. An’ I must sayit, if you'll kindly hear 
me, Square, so’s to explain somethin’ a 
little later. I ought to have stopped my 
boy’s goin’ to the bad, but I didn’t know. 
It seems as if Lcouldn’tknow. I thought 
all the while that he was bein’ trained to 
work, an’ was gititin’ education at the 
same time. 1’d got him a good place to 
work, an’ I’d had him entered at the night 
school. In vacation time I sent him to a 
technical night school, where he’d l’arn 
things useful in his work.. 1 was trustin’ 
enough to think o’ nothin’ else but what 
he was ’tendin’ to work an’ to school 
reg’lar.” 

He stopped for a moment and cast down 
his eyes again, as if making confession of 
a serious shortcoming. 

‘* After a while he lost his place in the 
shop. 1 knew that; but out o’ regards 
fur me the bosses never told me why it 
was. I know now. | got him anovher 
place, an’ I find out now that he was dis- 
charged from there in a little while with- 
out nothin’ ever bein’ told to me about it 
by anybody. An’ it’s only jest now that 
I find out he’s been stayin’ away from 
both schools right along, an” runnin’ the 
streets both night an’ day with the worst 
hoodlums in the city for his mates. The 
reports from his teachers always come to 
the house when 1 was away to work ; an’ 
his mother, being’ lovin’-foolish, never let 
‘me know nothin’ about’em. 1 know it all 
nag, Sn Vole purty hard way to find 

He glanced at his wife as he said this, 


but not with any reproach in his look. 
He seemed rather to apologize mutely to 
her for words that might give her pain. 

**But some o’ the blame fur this steal- 
in’ ’s at my door, Square. That’s the 
thing I’m gittin’ at. I ought to have 
knowed what I didn’t know. I know now, 
an’ now I want to set things right, fur the 
community an’ fur my boy. The com- 
munity has a right to have ev’ry boy 
raised honest : an’ this boy has a right to 
be made to be honest. I owe that to both 
of ’em, an’ I ask you to give me a chance 
to pay that debt to’em. I don’t say noth- 
in’ about my feeling’s an’ his mother’s 
feelin’s. They hain’t nothin’ to do with 
the case. But, Square, if you can see 
your way to help me on them other ac- 
counts I'll be very thankful. If you can 
give me the chance, I can make my boy a 
good man.” 

He stopped for a moment and looked 
appealingly at the magistrate for some 
word or 1ook of promise. The magistrate 
took especial pains not to look at him. 
The man continued his appeal as earnest- 
ly as before, but as if some of the hope 
had gone out of him. 

‘*’m promised a place fur him in the 
shop right along with me, an’ I'll keep 
him there. They’ll take him back at both 
the schools on my promise, an’ I’1l see that 
he goes ev’ry night, an’ comes home when 
the school’s out ; fur I'll go an’ come with 
him! An’ when there’s time fur play— 
an’ he shall have as much play as a boy 
ought to have—t’ll see tnat he plays right 
an’ with the right sort. I'l! never let him 
out o’ my sight, Square, till I know Ican 
trust him! An’ that won’t be long; fur 
he’s a lovin’ boy, an’ he don’t want to 
break two lovin’ hearts !” 

He had to stop here, and wait for his 
voice to come back to him. It 1s greatly 
to the credit of Clipper that he was crying 
by this time almost as heartily as his 
mother. The magistrate did not look at 
any of them. 

**Don’t you fear Ill be cruel or ha’sh 
with him, ’Square,” the man continued, in 
alower tone. ‘*I couldn’tbe that, fur he’s 
the only one we’ve got.” 

The hand that had remained on the 
boy’s shoulder slipped further around, 
and the wayward son was drawn to his 
father’s side in an embrace that was as 
unconscious as it was tender. 

**I can’t give any bail fur him but the 
word of an honest man. [| know that 
ain’s good in law, but can’t you take it 
this once, Square?’ 

The magistrate’s reply to this appeal 
Was a suspiciously long time in cuming. 
He busied himself with a pretense of put- 
ting the papers to rights on the desk in 
front ot him. At last, and with an elabo- 
rate effort to make it appear that he was 
saying just what he had all the time 
meant to say, he remarked, in aloud voice: 

**Held in his own recognizance for a 
further hearing. Date to be fixed here- 
atter. Any more cases, officer? Tnen 
clear the otfice !” 





. That was two years ago. The other day 
I met Miss Brown. 

‘*How is that hopeless case, Clipper ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘Clipper hasn’t attended my school for 
a long time,” she replied. *‘ William 
comes, tho ; and he never misses a night. 
He is the best boy in the school, and L 
cannot realize that he ever was a hopeless 
case.” 
_ ‘* fhe word of an honest man” was good 
in law for once ; and it has proved a most 
excellent bond. 

CAMDEN, N. J. 


ROUND THE YEAR. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








OH, beautiful world of green ! 
When bluebirds carol clear, 
And rills outleap, 
And new buds peep, 
And the soft sky seems more near. 
With billowy green, and leaves, what then ? 
How soon we greet the red again! 


Oh, radiant world of red! 
When roses blush so fair, 
And winds blow sweet, 
And lambkins bleat, 
And the bees hum here and there. 
With trill of bobolinks—Ah, then, 
Before we know, the gold again ! 


Oh, beautiful world of gold ! 
When waving grain is ripe, 
And apples beam, 
Through the hazy gleam, 
And quails on the fence-rails pipe. 
With pattering nuts, and winds, why then 
How swiftly falls the white again ! 


Oh, wonderful world of white! 
When trees are hung with lace, 
And the rough winds chide, 
And snowflakes hide 
Each bleak, unsheltered place. 
When birds and brooks are dumb, what 
then ? 
Oh, round we go to green again ! 
New YorRK Crry, 
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HOW BARBARA WON THE SPIN: 
NING MATCH. 


—— 
BY DORCTHY E, NELSON. 


‘““My fatheris nofa rebel, Lydia Gar- 
diner !” 

The clear, girlish voice rang out sharply 
in the still September air. No one was in 
sight down the quiet country road—only 
tall stems of golden-rod nodding socially 
over the stone walls, and here and there a 
big, yellow-brown butterfly drifting lazily 
above them. In the still, golden after- 
noon, Barbara Havens, with her blue eyes 
flashing till they were as dark as her 
cotton gown, looked like a threatening 
little storm cloud. She had pulled off her 
sunbonnet, and her hair looked black and 
moist about her forehead; her cheeks 
were burning with anger. 

Lydia Gardiner took a few dainty little 
steps and secured an especially fine spray 
of golden-rod before she answered. She 
was sixteen—a year older than Barbara— 
and wore her hair tucked up, much to 
Barbara’s envy. She was slight and 
graceful, and moved with a light, sway- 
ing motion, that reminded one irresistibly 
of flowers bending in the breeze. Her 
saucy brown eyes looked teasingly at 
angry Barbara over the feathery plume 
she held. 

‘* What is he then?” she asked. 

** He’s a— Whig!” 

Lydia laughed—a little mocking laugh 
that urged Barbara on. 

‘* And anyway,” she said, ‘‘ no one could 
ever call hima coward! He doesn’t tarry 
at home when there is fighting to be done, 
like—like some people! I believe I will 
not speak to you again, Lydia Gardiner !” 
and she turned away without a glance at 
her friend. 

Lydia waiteda minute or two, then, 
seeing no backward look nor sign of re- 
lenting from the little blue figure walking 
proudly down the road, ran lightly after 
her. 

‘‘Barbara!” she called—‘‘ Barbara !’: 
The blue figure stopped but did not look 
around. ‘‘ Barbara,” she said, coaxingly, 
‘you are not angry with me, are you?” 
Truly I meant not to anger you. I will 
never call your father a rebel again. In 
truth, I cad see no good in the fuss ; but, 
if it needs be, I think ’tis far braver to be 
away fighting than to tarry at home at 
one’s ease. But I can neither help nor 
hinder what my uncle does. ’Tis unfair 
to lay that to my charge, surely.” 

**T lay that not to your charge,” an- 
swered Barbara, slowly. ‘‘As you say, 
*tis little consequence what girls may 
think ; butI can at least be proud of my 
father. He isno rebel !” 

“Nay, I will never say that again,” 
answered Lydia. ‘* And you will go with 
me tothe spinning match to-morrow, will 
you not?” 

** Yes,” said Barbara, ‘‘I will go.” And 
the little cloud having blown over, the 
two girls separated as good friends as 
usual. 

That night Barbara woke suddenly. 
Her little sister, Dolly, was sleeping qui- 
etly beside her; the moonlight shone on 
her pretty, round face, and seemed tan- 
gled in her golden curls. The house was 
very still; even outside the trees scarcely 

stirred, and there was only the occasional 
chirp of some cricket to break the hush. 
Yet Barbara was certain she had heard 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs down the lane. 
She sat up in bed and listened. She had 
been sure she heard low voices down- 
stairs. Her little sister moved slightly. 
‘* Hush!” whispered Barbara, softly; 
** ah, Dolly, hush !” 

The sound of voices grew louder. Bar- 
bara crouched down, trembling, and tried 
to cover her head with the quilt, while all 
the stories she had ever heard of the dev- 
astations of .the Redcoats came thronging 
back upon her, Their quiet little village 
had escaped so far, but perhaps their time 
had come at last. Then she thought of 





_ her mother and the children ; had she not 


toid her father when he went away that 
she would take care of them? She shut 
her lips firmly and crept softly out of bed. 
Her hands shook so that she could scarce- 
ly dress. Dolly stirred restlessly as she 
was leaving the room. Barbara went 
back and kissed her softly, Her heart 
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beat so that it seemed as if it would choke 
her, as she stole down the stairs; but 
when Barbara Havens had once set her 
resolute little face toward anything she 
was not the girl to turn back. 

The kitchen door was open, and the 
room bright with moonlight. Two people 
stood there talking ; one was her mother, 
and the other—the two turned quickly at 
the girl’s sudden exclamation, and the 
next minute Barbara was in her father’s 
arms. 

‘‘ Barbara !” said her mother, in a dis- 
pleased tone ; ‘‘ how came you here?” 

‘‘T thought ’twas Redcoats, and I came 
down to protect you and the children,” 
sobbed Barbara, quite overcome by the 
excitement and sudden relief. 

Her father could not help smiling, and 
even Mistress Havens’s face relaxed a lit- 
tle, but her voice was still stern. ‘Tis 
no time for tears,” she said, ‘‘and you are 
too big a girl for them. Since you are 
here you may as well know thé truth. 
Yur father is—on secret duty—and must 
ride away at dark to-morrow. Meantime 
he will hide here.” 

Barbara’s face grew white. 
spy ?” she whispered. 

Mistress Havens nodded ; her face looked 
drawn and tense. 

‘“*He would be called so,” she said. 
‘*We fear Andrew Gardiner; he of all 
men must not know your father has been 
here. Now be quiet, Barbara, and seek 
to know no more. It will be best so.” 

** Look not so sadly frightened, little 
daughter,” said her father, cheerfully ; 
**’tis not likely my mission is suspected. 
I must go now and turn old Sallie out in 
the wood pasture—she would, perchance, 
be noticed in the barn—and I'll return 
straightway.” 

. Let me go,” begged Barbara; ‘‘’tis 
but a little way, and the moon is full. I 
can do that at least.” 

**Yes, Abner, let her go,” said the 
mother ; ‘* you are worn out.” 

‘So be it, then,” answered her father. 
** You are not afraid, daughter ?” 

** Nay, there’s naught to fear,” answered 
Barbara, gravely. She went out and un- 
fastened old Sallie, and led her up the 
lane toward the wood pasture. What a 
strange, strange night it was, she thought, 
as she walked along with Sallie plodding 
wearily beside her—such a great, quiet, 
silver world in the moonlight! It did 
not seem as if there could be danger in it; 
But in spite of that, she started at every 
sound and shadow, and the way seemed 
interminable. She tugged harder at Sal- 
lie’s bridle, and when she reached the 
bars, fumbled over them so that she 
thought she wou! ever get them down. 
But at last she .cu the mare into the 
woods, put the bars up again and ran 
home. She was afraid her mother would 
send her away, but she did not. Barbara 
moved close to her father, and sat per- 
fectly still, listening as he told of the hard- 
ships and privations of the soldiers, of 
their patience and courage, of their devo- 
tion to the General. Sometimes her eyes 
tilled with tears, and at others her cheeks 
were flushed with pride, and her eyes were 
brightandeager. One hour, two, passed ; 
then the moon sank behind the trees and 
there was a strange, cold dimness in the 
room. 

**Tell your father good-by and then go 
upstairs, Barbara,” said her mother. 
‘‘Y6u are fagged out. You shall sleep 
late in the morning.” 

Barbara silently clung to her father a 
moment and then went upstairs, but she 
could ot sleep ; she wondered where her 
father could hide and what they would 
do if Andrew Gardiner suspected him. 
Suppose he should come and search for 
him! Back and forth in her tired head 
the anxious thought kept surging, until 
finally she fell into a troubled sleep. 

The sun was quite high when she 
awoke. At first shecould not think what 
made her feel so tired ; then the memory 
of the strange night came back and she 
hurried downstairs. Her mother was 
moving busily about as usual, and called 
to her to eat her breakfast and then see to 
-the butter. She made no allusion to the 
night before, and Barbara dared not do so. 

About three o’clock Lydia Gardiner 
came to go to thespinning match with her, 
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She wore a gay-colored chintz and looked 
like some tropic blossom; a new shell 
comb fastened her hair. She looked with 
surprise at Barbara in her blue cotton. 

‘““What is the matter?” she asked. 
** Are you not going ?” 

‘*T had forgotten all about it,” answered 
Barbara, in a bewildered way. 

‘Forgotten! Barbara Havens, what do 
you mean ?” 

“Tdid not sleep well last night,” an- 
swered Barbara, guiltily. ‘‘I have felt 
strange all day. I must gather some eggs 
first, Lydia. I will not delay you long.” 

** Til come, too,” answered Lydia, read- 
ily. Barbara went ahead with the basket, 
Lydia followed, lifting her dress and pick- 
ing her way daintily, while her bright 
eyes glanced everywhere. Suddenly she 
gave a little scream. : 

‘* What is the matter?” asked Barbara. 

‘*T thought I heard some one cough up 
in the loft! The children never go there, 
do they? And see, this looks like a fvot- 
print !” 

Barbara leaned, white and trembling, 
against the barn door. Lydia looked up 
and ran to her. 

‘How pale youare! Are you fright- 
ened, Barbara? Come out in the sunlight. 
Don’t be frightened. I will run home 
and tell Uncle, and he will bring some 
men and search. Perchance ’tis one of the 
robbers we’ve been hearing of. ’Tis not 
safe for a woman to be without a man 
in the house these times.” 

Barbara regained her self-control by a 
strong effort. 

‘“‘T am not frightened, Lydia, In truth 
I heard no noise. 1 do not believe there 
is a robber there, and your uncle would 
not thank us for bringing him on a fool’s 
errand. Anyway, onecould not escape in 
bright daylight, and you will be too late 
for the spinning matgh if you go home 
first. ‘Twill be time enough to speak of 
the matter after that.” 

‘* Well,” said Lydia, ‘‘ perchanceI was 
mistaken; but I will surely speak, and I 
will not stay till the match is over. You 
know I can outspin any girl there.” 

Barbara’s mouth took its inflexible ex- 
pression. Something kept saying itself 
over and over in her head till it sounded 
to herexcited fancy like the whirring of 
the wheels. I must, I must, I must out- 
spin Lydia! She did not know how she 
was going to do it. Lydia had never 
thought of her as even a possible rival. 
She had never cared to try before; now 
she must not only try—she must do it! 

At Mistress Hackett’s they found half a 
dozen girls waiting for them. It was sel- 
dom they had a spinning match in warm 
weather, but. Priscilla Hackett had the 
novel thought of holding one out under 
the trees. She was fluttering busily about 


placing the wheels, and nodded a gay wel- 


come to the girls. 

**Come and choose your places,” she 
called. ‘‘ You are late, and we shall not 
be able to finish before dark if you do not 
hasten. The sun sets at six, and ’tis nigh 
four now.” 

‘** We will do our best,” laughed Lydia, 
with a conscious little toss of her head. 

“Til do my best,” thought Barbara. 
And then the old refrain began—*‘ I must, 
I must, I must outspin Lydia!” The sun 
set at six ; before seven her father would 
start. If she could only keep Andrew 
Gardiner from coming before eight ! Four 
hours—could she do it? She placed her 
wheel carefully, so that the light of the 
setting sun would not hinder her later. 
She even picked up her distaff and was in 
position to begin as soon as the signal was 
given. The gay chatter of the girls rose 
above the whir of the wheels ; but above 
all, beating a rhythm in time to the wheels, 
came the old refrain again—‘‘I must, I 
must, I must outspin Lydia !” 

Hands and feet flew lightly and stead- 
ily. After a while one of the girls began 
to sing. Lydia’s voice rang clear and 
high above the others. She dearly loved 
music; once in a while she half forgot 
her work, Barbara noticed it, and her 
own wheel flew faster. Still they sang, 
and the wheels whirred an accompani- 
ment. Barbara had full control of her- 
self now; her hands were quick and 
steady ; she began to feel a strange power 
and exult in it. Lydia glanced occasion- 








ally at Priscilla Hackett, but did not think 
of looking at Barbara’s work. The shad- 
ows grew longer, and the girls began to 
grow tired ; only Barbara never faltered. 

At six o’clock Mistress Hackett came 
out and the girls left their wheels; but 
Barbara leaned back too tired to move. 
Priscilla came over to her. 

‘* Why, Barbara, did you do all this?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Barbara. 

**It is more than Lydia did, I do be- 
lieve! Lydia, come here? Are you beaten 
for once ? 

** What !” 
lously. 

‘*Nay,” laughed Priscilla, mischievous- 
ly ; ‘‘see if you can take defeat as grace- 
fully as victory. Barbara has outspun 
you.” 

‘*But I cannot comprehend it,” Lydia 
answered, half-puzzled, half-provoked. 

Barbara laughed excitedly. ‘Let us 
try again, Lydia. I will spin as long as 
we Can see.” 

**T will do it,” answered Lydia, forget- 
ting everything else in the excitement. 

The two girls sat down, and the others 
looked on. There was no singing now. 
Lydia worked as resolutely as Barbara, 
who never looked up from her work. 
The shadows grew deeper, but to Barbara 
it seemed as if darkness would never 
come. At last Lydia threw down her dis- 
taff. 

‘*T can see no more,” she cried. 
have won, Barbara. 
could spin so.” 

*‘Nor did I know it,” answered Bar- 
bara, with a faint smile. ‘‘I felt as if I 
was spinning—for life !” 

‘* Now let us to supper,” cried Priscilla. 
**T think ’twill not go amiss with any of 
us. You do not know the strain we were 
under watching you two.” 

‘*Indeed, I had forgotten,” answered 
Lydia, with a glance at Barbara. ‘I 
think we ought to go at once.” 

“‘Let us tarry to supper,” begged Bar- 
bara. ‘ Truly, { am so weary I could not 
walk home now.” And, indeed, she 
looked so white that Mistress Hackett de- 
clared she must stay. They all went into 
the big kitchen. Barbara glanced at the 
clock ; it was almost seven, and already 
the shadows were so thick she could not 
see down the road. A great wave of 
thankfulness swept over her, and the set 
look vanished from her face, tho she was 
far too exhausted to eat. 

About half-past seven the girls started 
home. Lydia, altho still puzzled over her 
defeat, took it very generously. 

‘*T will tell Uncle and he will come 
right over, so you will be safe to-night,” 
she whispered, comfortingly, as they part- 
ed at the lane. Barbara had seemed 
strange all the afternoon, and she’ thought 
it was all due to her fright. 

Lydia was a little surprised at her 
uncle’s interest when she told him about 
t. He questioned her eagerly and paced 
nervously up and down the room. 

‘* What time was it, Lydia ?” 

** About two o’clock, sir.” 

‘Girl, girl!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you come right back? Nay ”—see- 
ing her frightened face—‘“‘’ tis not just to 
chide you—you knew nothing of such 
affairs. But Abner Havens’s family are 
rank rebels—’twas probably the agent of 
some secret business they were hiding. I 
would have given much to capture him! 
You say the lass acted strangely con- 
fused.” 

**Yes,” answered Lydia. 
little brain guessed it all now. 

‘* Well, well,” said her uncle, struggling 
with his regret and impatience, “I will 
go, but lam certain ’tis too late now.” 

He hurried out, and a moment later was 
galloping down thg road. Lydia sat up 
watching until he came slowly home, and 
then she crept away to her room, 

The next day Lydia went over to Bar- 
bara’s and spoke of the spinning match 
again. 

*“*I do not see how it happened,” she 
said, looking sharply at Barbara. 

Barbara was washing the milk tins. 
She set them ina shining row against the 
house and then stood a moment looking 
out into the bright September sunshine. 
Her eyes were as blue as the sky and 
there was a glad ring in her voice. 


exclaimed Lydia, incredu- 


‘© You 
I never knew you 


Her shrewd 
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“*T don’t believe I could ever do it 
again,” she said, simply. And she never 
did. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


» 


PEBBLES. 


“ARE you not ashamed not to do any 
work all the year round?” “Oh, I would 
rather be ashamed than work.”’—Fliegende 
Blitter 


.-.. Little Dot: ‘‘Oh, I'd give anything if 
I was old enough to have a husband.” 
Mamma: “ Mercy, child! why?” Little 
Dot: “I’m so tired of being petted.” —Gooa 
News. 








..-.“* That’s an honest bill before the Sen- 
ate.” ‘‘It must be—Senator Hill opposes 
it.” “Well, it’s not sound Democracy.” 
“It certainly is—the New York Sun de- 
nounces it.”—Life. 


..-«“ How does Tankins manage to keep 
up his extravagant mode of living?” “He 
has credit.”” ‘*How did he get it?” ‘By 
pretending to be worried almost to death 
over the income tax.”— Washington Star. 


...“*Do you believe in the Transmigra- 
tion of Souls ?” asked Mizer. ‘‘ Yes. Don’t 
you ?” said Hicks. “Sometimes. What do 
yousuppose I was before I became a man ?” 
‘Oh, I don’t know. A sponge, I guess,”— 
Life. 


....Husband: ‘ They say of married peo- 
ple that they are butone. Which one, I 
wonder?” Wife: “The woman, of course, 
You are the winner, you know; conse- 
quently I must be the won.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


...-Her Adorer: ‘*‘May I marry your 
daughter, sir?’ Her Father: ‘*‘ What do 
you want to marry for? You don’t know 
when you’re well off.””, Her Adorer: “No, 
perhaps not. But I know when you’re well 
off.” —Tit-Bits. 


...»What More Could Be Expected ?— 
** Does tnis new photograph of mine do me 
justice, love ?’’ said Miss Giddey to her dear 
est friend. ‘“‘It does more,’’ replied Miss 
Flypp. ‘It’s really merciful to you.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


..«»“* Do you believe in the novel with a 
purpose ?”” said Squildig to an author 
friend. ‘* Certainly,” the latter replied. 
‘** All the novels I ever wrote have the same 
purpose.’’ ‘What isit ?’ ‘To improve 
my bank account.’’—Pitisburgh Chronicle. 


.... Taper: “I should like two weeks’ ab- 
sence to attend the wedding of a very dear- 
friend.”” Mr. Gingham: “It must be a 
very dear friend, indeed, to make you want 
that much time. Who is it?” Taper; 
‘* Well, sir, after the ceremony she will be 
my wife.”— Vogue. 

....He: ‘* You are the only woman I have 
ever loved.”’ She: ‘‘Do you expect me to 
believe that ?”? He: “I do. 1 swear it is 
true.” She: ‘Then I believe you. Any 
man who would expect a woman to believe 
that cannot have been much in the com- 
pany of women.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....“* You don’t seem to want employ- 
ment.” “Yes, I do, ma’am,” replied 
Meandering Mike, in an injured tone. 
* But you don’t do the work when it is 
offered you.”” ‘“‘I know it. Ye see, I’ve 
spent so much of my time lookin’ fur work 
thet I can’t git my hand in on noother kind 
of a job.”— Washington Star. 

....'*No’m,” said Rusty Rufus, “ I’m not 
goin’ to Wash’n’ton. W’nI git so’s I can’t 
manage to pick up a livin’ ’thout trampin’ 
a thousan’ miles an’ askin’ the Guv’ment 
fur it, I’ll go out of business. If you’ve 
got another plate of them cold beans 
to spare, ma’am, I b’lieve I kin eat it.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

....Mr. Norris: ‘‘I went to see my doctor 
this morning, and he merely nodded to me 
from the inside room, and went on talking 
with some woman for about half an hour. 
By that time I felt so much better that I 
came away without cunsulting him. Good 
joke on the Doc., eh?” Mr. Stokes: “I 
don’t see it. Probably he’ll charge you five 
doliars for the visit, all the same.””—Brook- 
lyn Life. 

....‘] suppose you frequently go to the 
Capitol to see Congress in session,”’ said the 
young man who is visiting Cholly. ‘Not 
fwequently. I went once. It is an expe 
wience I shall nevah fohget. Nevah, 
nevah !”’ And his emotion almost over- 
came him. “ Was it exciting?” ‘* [t was 
horwible. I chawnced to dwop in during 
anight session. It must have been severwal 
houahs aftah six o’clock, and, would you be- 
lieve it, not one of those Congwessmen was 
in evening dress! It was the most im- 
modest occasion levah witnessed. It was, 
weally !”— Washington Star, 
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..A young minister had gone to the 
home of his boyhood to preach, and, of 
course, the villagers were full of curiosity 
to hear him. At the close of the service 
one of the deacons engaged the young 
preacher’s wife in conversation. “It wasa 
strange coincidence,” said he, ‘‘that your 
husband’s text was the one from which his 
father preached his last sermon in his pul- 
pit.” “Indeed!” said the lady; ‘ well, 
that was strange. I hope,” she continued, 
“it wasn’t the same sermon.” ‘Oh no,” 
said the deacon, in a deprecatory manner : 
‘his father was a dreadful smart man.”’”— 
Epworth Herald, 


....Zeke was a darky of exceptional wit. 
He had picked up a little arithmetic, and 
prided himself on his acuteness. When 
charged with the chicken taking, he asked, 
warily: ‘‘ Now, Marse Johnson, if I can 
show you that I only tuk dem fowls for yoh 
good, will you let me go jus’ this time?” 
The squire, who was his owner, was curious 
to hear his defense, and told him he would 
do so. ‘Well, you say you“paid $900 for 
me, and I weighsjus’ ’bout 150 pounds. Dat 
makes $6 a pound. Now, if [I turn yoh 
chicken meat, dat ain’t wuff moh’n ten 
cents a pound, into nigger meat dat’s wuft 
$6, you jus’ dat much better off. Don’t you 
see?” Of course the squire saw, and he 
used often to repeat the story, and laugh at 
the darky’s ingenuity.—Life. 


-- 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intented for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











84.—ABOUT LETTERS. 

1, When a letter is being conveyed in a 
carriage, it is making fun. 

2. When a letter is begging, it is furnish- 
ing entertainment. 

3. When a letter is turning over and 
over, itis registering. 

4. When a letter is turning white, it is 
making a fence of stakes. 

5. When a letter contends, it is vines. 

6. When a letter is crowding with its 
arms, it is crooked. 

7. When a letter is making the sound of 
a dog, it is doing as it is told. 

8. When a letter is severing, it is ap- 
proaehing. Mrs. E. 

85.—TRANSPOSAL. 

Ye solvers wise, with brains well stored 

What kind of cedar is adored ? 

Don’t say at once it is the one 

That thrived of old in Lebanon, 

For I most earnestly declare 

It grows in India, and not there. 

—NELSONIAN. 


86.—CHARADE. 
An absent-minded bard of whole, 
Dreaming, I know not what, 
Paced up and down the sandy shore ; 
The sun shone bright and hot, 
But, tho his muse was clearly ‘‘ 0 
His two, alas, was not. 


Then cried old Sol, who noted this, 
‘A jolly prank I’ll play 

Upon this one who writes of me 
In sentimental lay. 

He raves of * Phoebus’ kisses,’ eh ?— 
I'll give him some to-day !”’ 


” 
a, 


Poor Total poet! victim of 
Snch a mischievous plot, 
Each ardent kiss upon his cheek 
Left there a russet spot, 
Till three at last made him look like 
A dusky Hotentot. 
—MABEL P. 


87.—ANAGRAMMATICAL NUMERICAL. 


Wealthy Mr. Fortesque had 4, 9,’ 6, 10 ‘3 
1, 2, 8, 7,5 0f his own, and lavished all his 
affections upon his niece who lived with 
him. He, altho so famous and 10, 8,1, 2 
7, 9, 3, 4, 6, 5 upon her with pathetic tender- 
ness, As old age crept upon him she cared 
for him yet more andmore. She once said 
to a friend, “If the hours of this the best 
man in the 7,3,4,5 8 1, 2,9, 6, 10 with 
my presence, I feel that [am but repaying 
in small measure the debt I owe him.” One 
evening, feeling very tired, he lay upon the 
sofa, 8,2! 10, 9,1, 7, 8, 4,6, 5 nevermore to 
rise. As his niece entered the room the soft 
light from the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 re- 
vealed the peaceful, silent face of her uncle 
in his last, long sleep. ETHYL. 








Tired Professional Men 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

The tired professional and literary men will 
find nothing so soothing and refreshing as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. This is the testi- 
mony of thousands of these classes of men, 





88.—TALKING FRUITs. 


“Tis early yet; we're quite alone, 

Let’s sing ‘one Ripe,’”’ suggested one: 

** A two for all the songs you hum,” 

Another spoke ;—‘‘ give me the drum.” 

A gossip whispered, ‘* Only see ; 

That man they say is worth a three ; 

And that one standing next the door, 

Once filled a cannon full of four!” 

A Southron murmured: “ Five with me, 

From this dull box and paper free ; 

My native Cuba’s lovely isle 

At such a matchless six will smile.” 

Quick answering came a fragrant sigh : 

** Core of my heart, seven of my eye, 

Tho deeply I deplore our fate, 

Imprisoned here we still must eight ; 

O vainly would we seek to flee ; 

You know nines fleeter far than we ; 

Our neighbors, too, have hearts of stone; ”’ 

“Tl never ten,’’ cried one, “* begone !” 
M.C.S 


89.—TRANSPOSITION. 

A poet, strolling through a wood, 
Marked where a mighty oak 

Had been uptorn—the victim of 
Rude blast or lightning stroke ; 

And he saw that many smaller trees 
That grew in one beside, 

Caught in the giant’s headlong plunge, 
Bruised, bent and broke, had died. ~ 


And the poet mused, what weight rests on 
The second of the great! 
How firm a footing theirs should be 
Who are of high estate ; 
For, if they fail to stand life’s storms 
Their ruin is not all, 
But countless souls who lean on them 
Are borne down in the fall! 
MABEL P. 


90.—NEWSPAPER FAVORITES. 


[Fill blanks with names much used for 
papers in the United States. } 
Mabel had planned many * * * * * to visit 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


us, but, owing to the ***** of home du- 
ties, had always been obliged to give it up. 
There is no one else in the * * * * * of whom 
we think so much as of Mabel. You might 
travel the * * *** over and not find a bet- 
ter. So when the * ** * brought us * * * * 
that she was really to visit us soon, our de- 
light knew no bounds. An everywhere 
present * * * * * *** heard of it, and gave a 
notice of her expected arrival in the little 
****** paper of our village. We made 
great preparations, and were * * * * * look- 
ing for her, ‘ the sweet ** * * * * of spring,” 
as we lovingly called her. 

One day a HHRHHHHEHE from the + % % #. 
ee office brought us a HRHEHRHRRHHE 
announcing that she would be with us that 
very day, and so she was. The entry made 
in my ******* on that day was written 
with red ink. ETHYL. 





ANSWER TO ODD KNOT, JUNE 7 
83.—Shelley, Helle, ell, L. 








An ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They are 
unnecessary when the infant is properly nour- 
ished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


DEAFNESS 

And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Far Drums, 
New scientific invention, entirely 
different in construction from il 
other devices. Assist the deaf when 
ill other devices fail, and where 
nedical skill has given no relief. 
Chey are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; bave no wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 

Louisville, Ky. 
t@" Mention this paper. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS 


38 and 10 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 













vosition. 








330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Calculating 


the Worth. 


There are two values to a purchase—what it costs and what it is worth, or what it 


pays in return for the expenditure. 


WARWICK 


This is where the 


BICYCLES 


take the lead. There are sonie wheels listed cheaper, but the WARWICK: 


Stands on the top round of genuine worth. - It gives 
the most satisfaction in return for the least expend- 
iture. It is the lightest of the strong wheels, and 
the strongest of the light wheels. The WARWICK 
Roadster tips the scale at 25 Ibs. The finest mate- 
rials ensure absolute durability. Its -guarantee is 
solid as the U.S. government, and liberally construed. 


Catalogue free. 








Consider carefully these facts, which | 
are strongly attested by the great | 
army of Warwick riders. | 








WARWICK CYCLE MFG. COMPANY, 





Saratoga 
Vichy 
A 
DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE. 
ma May be drank at 
Mm any hour of 
the day. 


For circular address 


SARATOGA 
| VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
Saratoga Springs, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











E, C.MEACHAM ARMS CO.. ‘ST. Lovis, MO 


Sound Discs are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 








than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, 656 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
___TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 








The Only Complete Service. 
The Only Direct Route. 
The Only Drawing-room Cars 


AND THE 


Only Through and Solid Trains 


To all points in the 


Catskill 
Mountains 


Is via the 


Ulster & Delaware, 
Stony Clove and 
Kaaterskill R’ds. 
Send 6 cents postage for Summer Book, to 


N. A. SIMS, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
RONDOUT, N. Y. 





BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY wate BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
D, 8 WILTBERGER, 229 D. 24 Bly, Phils» Pa 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Aeoctive itinerary with a thereat ons are 
mber conducted by my: 





FRANKLYN COLE, A. M, P, 0, Box, 40d, New York. 


(781) 99 


Beecham’s piiis are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,26s Canal St., New York. 








HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


TURIGERUTURAARURNRURURAGUGS 
ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable — F iq invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:9° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 8 8 
AGURAGURARURAGNAARUGURNGAGAGLS) 


MONTE-VALLE HOUSE, 


Mountain Dale. Sullivan Co. Y. 
Four hours from New York on the N +... acts & 
Western Railway, midway between Middletown and 





Liberty, E pene illé and Monticelio—the most he alth- 
ful part of New York State. House is new; has bath, 
sanitary drainage and superior acco nmodations for 


forty guests; also good chef and experienced mana- 
ger. Terme 812 ta 818 ner w 


LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND, 


Season 1894, opens June 16. Railroad ay ursion Ayn: 





surf and stilt water bathing, boati fishin, * Ses. 
superior accommodations; moder: ate ehs arge: “¥ 
cial rates for the season and families; choice buita- 


ing lots $2°0 and $400. For rooms, terms.etc..apply to 
LONG BEAC Hl ASS0C I A T ION, 4 45 Broad ws Ay Ns. Be 





Summer Wiehe 


described in a new illustrated book “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” con- 
taining selected addresses of the Best Family 
Homes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week, also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE or S. W. CUMMINGS 
8. P. A. 353 Broadway, N.Y. G, P, A. St. Albans, Vt. 





Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 





The Ideal HOTEL of America 
s the VENDOME on the 
Back Bay Common- 
Boulevard, BOSTON wealth Ave. 


Cc. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 


PROFILE WHITE 
HOUSE M'T'NS 


Indisputably Location un- 

the leading surpassed in 
Summer Re- scenic attrac- 
sort of N. E. tions, 


TA FT & GREEN LEAF. . 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, | 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8ST., a Yes 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Duriag the peas peat the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by anew and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former ements t 




















on PTaviors tauran’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, June 7th, 1894.] 


TEA.—The weekly auction sales went off 
well, and the prices realized indicate a steady 
market. The offerings were taken promptly, 
and this affords considerable encouragement to 
the trade. Amoy is quoted at 9@13c.; Fuchau, 
94@28c.; Formosa, 11@40c.,.and old Japan, 
9@19c. ; 


COFFEE.—The market for Brazil coffee is 
still inactive, and prices are nominal on the 
basis of 153%4@174%4c. Mild coffee is steady to 
firm. Mocha is 2344@24c.; Java, 1944@28\éc.; 
Maracaibo, 184@21éc., and Laguayra, 19@22c. 

SUGAR.—Raw sugar is higher on sales, and 
the market closes very strong. Beet sugar is 
dull and rather easier. Refined sugar is firm, 
but not specially active. Granulated is 3%@ 
4 1-l6c.; crushed and cut loaf, 4 11-16@4%c.; 
powdered, 44@4%c., and mould * A,” 444@43¢c, 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The advance in wheat 
this week has helped the market for flour, and 
there is more demand at steadier values. Ex- 
porters are rather too low in their bids to do 
much, but the market will not stamd any ad- 
vance in rates. Winter patents are $3.20@3.25; 
straights, $2.75@2.85; clears. $2.65; spring 
patents, $3.60@3.65 ; straights, $3.40, and clears, 
$2.35@2.50. Rye flour is steady at $2.85@3. Corn- 
meal continues in steady demand at $2.70 for 
Brandywine. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton has 
ruled steady at 64@8c. per , with choice car- 
casses at 8éc., and dressed lambs are more 
active at 9@12c. Country dressed hogs are lower 
for heavy and medium, with the whole range at 
544@8c. per. Country dressed veals are slow 
at 54@T«e., and city dressed at 6@8i<c. 

PROVISIONS.—There is a moderate demand 
here for cash provisions, and the undertone of 
the market is firm. Futures in sympathy with 
the West close better. Mess pork is firm at $13 
@13.25 per bbl.; family, $13@13.50; short clear, 
$13.50@15.50. Beef is quiet, with family at $10.50 
@I11.50 ; mess, $8, and extra India mess, $17@20. 
Beef hams are quiet at $17.50@18. Pickled bellies 
are quiet at 644@7c. per i; pickled shoulders, 
54@6c., and hams, 10}¢c. Lard is steadier at 
$6.95@7 per 100 Ib. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 

reached a turning point the middle of this week, 
and recovered from its long past apathy. The 
causes were adverse weather reports in the 
West, and better foreign markets. Private and 
Government estimates point to a considerable 
decrease in the average crop yield. Business 
has been quite active for two days, but the ad- 
vance in prices checked export trade, altho in- 
quiries are quite general. July wheat closes at 
613¢c.; No. 1 hard cash wheat, 704@7ic., and No, 
2 red, 60@60%c. Until the change in wheat 
corn was also dull and featureless, buoyed up a 
jittle by the strength in oats; but the market 
now closes higher and firm. The strength, how- 
ever, is not as good as might be, for the damage 
to this crop is not felt to be so serious as to either 
wheat or oats. The conditions of the crop are 
bad enough, and these give a firmer undertone 
to the market. July closes at 45c.,and No.2 
cash, 444%@45c. The market in oats is strong 
and quite exciting at times, and prices have been 
advancing rapidly here and in the West. In 
comparison with wheat oats are selling at lc. 
per pound and wheat Ic.; and relatively oats are 
much higher than corn; July oats are 43éc.; 
No. 2 cash oats, 47c.; No. 2 white, 47@48c., and 
track mixed, 48c. Barley, reflecting the strength 
of other grains, is firmer at 68@67c. Hay is 
rather weakening, owing to the good prospects of 
the new crop, and the disinclination of dealers 
to load up with old stock so late in the season. 
Prime timothy is 80@85c.; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@75c.; 
and clover mixed, 55@65c. Long rye straw is 
We@bs5sc., and oat and short rye, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market for 
butter has continued strong this week, and to- 
ward the close speculative demand has come 
in to advance prices. Extra creamery is now 
17ce.: firsts, 154@l6é¥éc., and thirds to seconds, 
13@1L5e.; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, 134%@lic.; 
Welsh tubs, 12@l6c.; Western dairy, 10@1%c.; 
imitation creamery, l1@l4c.; factory, 9@ 
234c., and old butter, 9@ll}4éc._ Cheese has de- 
clined very materially this week, but since then 
shippers have been active buyers. Large size, 
full creams are 734@9%4c.; small size, 8@9}¢c.; 
choice part skims, 64@8c.; common to prime, 
4@644c., and full skims, 2@uc. . 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is in 
large supply, and while demand is fair, prices 
are low and barely steady. Prime spring chick- 
ens are 21@23c. per 1.; small to good, 16@20c.; 
fowls, 9@9éc.; old roosters, 54@6c.; turkeys, 5@ 
7c.; ducks, 40 @70c. per pair, and geese, 75c.@$1.12. 
The market for dressed apse! | is in better con- 
dition; and trade is fairly healthy. Turkeys are 
5@7c.; fowls, 9c.; cocks, 5@5kéc.; Philadelphia 
spring chickens, 30@32c.; Baltimore and Long 
Teland. scalded, 26@28c.; Western, scalded, 3@ 
26c.;" dry picked, 2@2Xc., and Long Island 
spring ducks, l7c. Eggs are running light. and 
speculative demand is very good. Jersey eggs 
are 144@l5c. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 
13@l4c.;- Western, 12@13c.; and seconds, $2@3 
per case. . 


FRESH FRUITS.—Strawberries are quiet, 
with fancy firm. Jersey berries are 9@llc. per 

t.; average quality, 5@7c., and Maryland and 
Delaware from 3to8c. Carolina blackberries 
are quiet at 14@l6c. per qt., and green gooseber- 
ries steady at 4@8c. Cherries are irregular in 

uality, and prices range from 4 to 12c. per bb. 

lorida peaches are $1.50@3 per carrier, and 
watermelons, $25@30 per 100. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Old po- 


sec- 
onds, $2.50@3.50. Egyptian onions are $2@2.25 


pet hago, $1 2501.50 per’ DOL 
ca . 2 per ; green 
1.%5 = basket, and tomatoes, 75c.@$2.23 per 
carrier. 
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Don't pay money for Water! | 
A Solid Extract of Beef is more Eco- 

1 nomical than a liquid, because concen- 

4 trated, and housekeepers will find it 

\ much cheaper to 

BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves. 

The genuine has 

this signature on “g e 


| the jar, in blue:— 
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BUY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered Free, 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, & SAVE Mid- 
dlemen’s profits. In use 52 years. Endorsed by 

Grange & Farmers’ Alliance. Low prices will sur- 

Ee you. Write for samples. OU. . INGERSOLL, 
57 Plymouth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 











farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will _be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE PERIODICAL CICADA. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 








THE insect referred to in the title of this 
paper will be more readily recognized by 
most readers as the ‘“ seventeen-year 
locust,” which is making its appearance 
just now in various places and in many 
newspapers, and about which more detailed 
information may be welcome. Among the 
350,000 species of insects known to us, no 
other has been found to require so long a 
period for its changes. 

And first, as to its name. We common 
people are prone to mix the families of 
locusts, grasshopers, and cicadas (pro- 
nounced si-kay-dah) in our conversation 
and writing, much to the annoyance of 
accuracy loving entomologists (tho let me 
whisper that they have been known to shift 
insects from one family to another). What 
we call “ grasshoppers”’ are really locusts ; 
the true grasshopper is the katydid and its 
allies, and the ‘‘ seventeen-year locust ”’ is a 
cicada. Locusts bite; cicadas suck. The 
best known cicada is heard the last of July, 
and is known as the “ dog-day ” cicada. The 
cicada in question is called “ periodical,” 
because it lives underground, emerging at 
the end of fixed periods, usually thirteen 
and seventeen years, hence called Cicada 
tredecim and C. septendecim. 

Dr. C. V. Riley, late head of the. entomo- 
logical division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has, I believe, 
given the longest study to this insect (based 
on earlier observations of Fitch, Harris and 
others), with a field of observation extend- 
ing from St. Louis te-Washington ; and his 
various reports form the basisof our knowl- 
edge about it. Ata later date Dr. J. A. 
Lintner, State Entomologist of New York, 
began a series of studies whose results are 
found in several of his reports, and the most 
recent in a paper just printed in The Coun- 
try Gentleman. It was in 1868 that Pro- 
fessor Riley announced for the first time 
the existence of thirteen-year broods, tho it 
afterward appeared that observersin Mary- 
jand and Mississippi had noted the same, 
but not published the facts. The seventeen- 
year broods have been recorded as long ago 
as 1633. In 1868 broods of both terms ap- 
peared simultaneously ; but such an event, 
as regards the two particular broods, Dr. 
Riley says, has not occurred since 1647, and 
will not take place again till 2089. Both 
these races (they are not distinct enough to 
be called species) appear in different years 
in different localities, but always at exact 
intervals almost to the day of the month, 
tho the local date may vary from March to 
June. At the West and Southwest Trede- 
cim appeared in 1859, 1872 and 1885; at the 
East, South and central West Septendecim 
appeared in 1868 and 1885, and also in 1877 
and 1894. In fact, somewhere in the United 
States a brood of these cicadas will emerge 
nearly every year. Between 1850 and 1900 
only 1887, 1890 and 1892 are put down as not 
being ‘“‘locust years.’’ 
the broods have distinct geographical loca - 
tions, sometimes overlapping each other. 
Twenty-one broods, of which seven are of 
the thirteen-year race, are on record. Five 
of these occur in the State of New York. 
One appeared in the western part of the 
State in 1882; another in the eastern in 1885 
(this extending into New England, south 
to Virginia and west to Michigan); a third 


The reason is that: 


on Long Island in 1889 (running from Mas- 
sachusetts to the Mississippi) ; a fourth in 
the Hudson River Valley in 1877 and 1894 
(with extensions to Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey and Northeastern Pennsylvania—rec- 
ordsof this date back to 1724 in New Haven, 
Conn.); 5th, in Western New York and 
Pennsylvania in 1883—next date, 1900. 

It is interesting to note that on July 4th, 
1885, a brood of Tredecim was “*‘ planted”’ by 
Dr. Lintner on the Corning farm at Ken- 
wood, a southern suburb of Albany. Apple 
twigs filled with eggs of this cicada, ob- 
tained in Mississippi, were sent to him by 
Dr. Riley and attached to a tree in a young 
orchard; the eggs were hatching at the 
time. On the 2ist additional eggs from a 
second sending was placed under this tree 
(which is duly labeled), and also in an ad- 
joining wood. The object is to see whether 
this race will survive their transplanting 
and remain true to their term. Arrange- 
ments were made for careful investigation 
of results at Kenwood in 1898. Other trans- 
fers were made to Ithaca, N. Y., Boston, 
Mass., Kittery Point and Brunswick, Me., 
and Ames, Ia. Transfers of northern 
Septendecim were made from Indiana, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania to Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Missouri. 

It is the Hudson River brood with which 
we are chiefly concerned. Before noticing 
some peculiar features connected with its 
appearance, let us trace the general life 
history of the insect, which, some readers 
may like to know, belongs to the order 
Hemiptera, sub-order, Homoptera, family, 
Cicadide. The female selects the end of a 
branch of an apple tree, oak or other hard- 
wood tree, and, with head toward the 
trunk, saws with her ovipositor little slits 
in the twig oblique to the pith; enlarges 
them, and deposits therein ten to twenty 
eggs, in pairs. After laying 400 to 500 eggs, 
she dies. The eggs hatch in forty to fifty 
days. The young cicadas, about one- 
sixteenth of an inch long, soon drop to 
the ground and burrow therein with 
their strong forefeet until they reach 


the rootlets of the tree, on which 
they feed, descending deeper if nec- 
essary. During the years of larval 


growth little alteration takes place except 
in increase of size and development of scales 
to contain the wings in the pupal stage. At 
intervals they undergo a molting operation. 
In autumn of the seventeenth year, proda- 
bly, they cast their last larval skin, change 
to pupa, and in the spring burrow toward 
the surface of the ground and form by ex- 
cavation and pressure a smooth, cylindrical 
passage five-eighths of an inch in diameter 
and five to ten inches in length, at the bot- 
tom of which they lie until time to come 
forth. The top is usually sealed over or 
nearly so, sometimes extended above the 
surface, as will be described presently. 
Late in May or early in June the pupa 
emerges, climbs a rough-barked tree if pos- 
sible, to which it fastens itself by its sharp 
claws. Its envelop or shell soon splits open 
on the back and the cicada emerges, a 
winged insect, usually in the early evening, 
at first soft and nearly white, later assum- 
ing its normal coloring of a black thorax 
and abdomen, red eyes and red-veined 
wings. The pupa cases remain attached to 
the trees or strew the ground underneath. 
For the next week or two the cicada music 
may be heard, which has been compared to 
the noise of a sawmill, a mowing machine 
and a drum corps, so loud and shrill at 
times as to drown the human voice. 

During this time it feeds when necessary 
on the sap of tree or shrub; but very little 
food is needed in the winged stage, the per- 
petuation of the species being its only pur- 
pose. The injuries that occur are limited 
to the extremities of twigs in which the 
eggs are deposited, and these would not be 
serious in large forest or orchard trees. If, 
however, the cicada should emerge near 
plantations of young trees, as nursery 
blocks, newly set orchards and grafted or 
budded stock, the injury might be quite se- 
rious. They have, however, many enemies, 
and their increase is kept in check. 


THE CICADA’S CLAY CONES. 


A very curious and unusual phenomenon 
occurred in connection with the emergence 
of the brood south pf Albany. Mr. Hiram 
Van Slyke, living ona farmin New Bal- 
timore township, Greene County, sixteen 
miles south of this city, discovered, in a 
tract of light, second-growth woodland ris- 
ing from the bed of a creek, that the ground 
was dotted over with cone shaped masses 
of clay which proved to be extensions of 
the underground shafts of the cicadas. 
Some of these he brought in to Dr. Lintner, 
who said he had never seen an example of 
them before and knew only one reference to 
it in cicada literature—Professor Riley’s 
“First Report on the Insects of Missouri,” 
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1869. In company with a skillful amateur 
photographer, Dr. Lintner visited the spot 
collected a number of the cones, and obtained 
some twenty large photographsof the loca}- 
ity. These cones, or above-ground habita- 
tions, are quite irregular in shape and 
hight, two to three and one-half inches 
long, with a smooth, round passageway 
connecting with the underground one, 
There is no outside opening anywhere, 
They occur singly and in groups, some. 
times closely massed together. In some 
cases the pupa was found within. The soi] 
surface was rather sandy, so that appar- 
ently the clay was brought up from below, 
It was closely compacted together, the out- 
side of the cones quite rough, with grass, 
leaves and smalisticksintermingled. After 
their erection the land was burned over, as 
shown by the charred ends of the sticks, 
Apparently they were constructed at least 
a month before the first pupa made an 
opening in the top—about May 25th—and 
emerged for its final transportation. Dr, 
Lintner says > ‘‘ Just when they were built, 
how they were constructed, and what pur- 
pose they serve in the cicada economy, is 
wholly unknown.” They differ greatly in ap- 
pearance from the example given by Dr. Ri- 
ley in Bulletin No. 8 (Entomology), Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1885, from specimens 
found near Lancaster, Penn., in 1868, which 
was four inches long and one and one-quar- 
ter through, and quite regular in appear- 
ance. It also shows an orifice at the base, 
before the pupa emerged. Now the New 
Baltimore structures are rough and irregu- 
lar, with no visible opening before being 
broken off, and the pups emerged at or 
near the top. Dr. Riley thinks they are 
erected to provide against flooding in low 
or badly drained ground. It is true that 
May has been a very wet month about Al- 
bany—of almost continuous rain—and in- 
stinct may have taught this cicada to pro- 
vide against them. But the ground where 
these cones were found sloped toward a 
water channel. And why should they build 
them just here and not in other places? 
Two instances, I should say, have been 
noted in New Jersey by Dr. J. B. Smith. 

On the afternoon of June 4th I had the 
privilege of going with Dr. Lintner to the 
Rural Cemetery, four miles north of Al- 
bany, where the cicadas were reported in 
great numbers. We found none on the 
trees outside the entrance, nor on the side 
of the hill as we ascended, tho searching 
even bushes and vines. Reaching the level 
top we soon found one or two, and a few 
steps further on they became quite plenty, 
chiefly on large maplesandoaks. I counted 
fifty pupa cases in sight on one tree. They 
were also scattered about on the grass. We 
found them also clinging to flowering 
shrubs, a privet hedge, tombstones, and 
even to tufts of clover. Dr. Lintner was 
fortunate enough to find on one tree a male 
and a female cicada in the ‘“‘ white”’ stage, 
hardly half an hour from the shell, showing 
that they emerge earlier than 6 P.M., as re- 
ported. (This was about half-past four 
o’clock.) We also found several pups 
which had come out of their holes, but had 
not found lodging places for their trans- 
formation. 

Then we looked for the holes. A little 
search revealed them in the mossy grass, 
and later in plain sight along the roadway 
—simple holes such as one might make by 
pushing the end of his cane or umbrella into 
soft ground. A low bank was quite honey- 
combed with them—at least a dozenin a 
foot square. The holes measured in depth 
from five to ten inches, most of them seven 
or eight, a few less than five, a few more 
than ten. Some ran straight down, others 
at a varying angle. There were no “ cones” 
anywhere. In two cases the tops were 
sealed over with clay and at the bottom we 
found the living pupa. The mystery of the 
clay cones is still unsolved. 

Dr. Lintner will be glad to hear from any 
one living along the Hudson River who has 
seen these cicadas, as to location, distance 
from river, nature of holes, etc. Itisa sub- 
ject of deep interest not only to the trained 
entomologist, but to every student of na- 
ture’s ways—and we all ought to know more 
about them than we do. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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REMOVING GAs FROM WELLS.—A good 
extemporized apparatus for removing car- 
bonic-acid gas from wells is simply an 
opened out umbrella let down and rapidly 
hauled up a number of times in succession. 
The person who made and reports this ex- 
periment states that the effect was to re- 
move the gas in a few minutes from a well 
so foul as to iustantly extinguish a candle 
previous tothe use of the umbrella.— Vick’s 
Magazine, 
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CALIFORNIA ALKALI AND TULE 
LANDS. 





BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


CALIFORNIA farmers may not be obliged 
laboriously to rid their farms of rocks and 
stones, after the manner cf New England 
tillers of the soil, and yet the toilers on the 
Western slope have land problems of their 
own. All land, even in California, is not 
easily fitted with the crop best suited to 
the soil. Two classes of soil that have ex- 
ercised the wits of Californiars for some 
time bave been the alkali and the tule. 
Alkali soil is death to some crops, and ex- 
periments bave been made to discover what 
will grow in srca localities. A short time 
ago, a gentleman of Orange County suc- 
ceeded in raising, on an alkali patch, beets 
that, when tested, showed seventeen per 
cent. of sugar. He raised, according to his 
statement, some of his best beets in a spot 
that was white with alkali. Seventeen per 
cent. is quite fair; considering that twelve 
per cent. is the standerd for beets: 

However, at the San Joaquin Experiment 
Station, near Tulare, on the alkali soil that 
had been treated with gypsum to change 
the character of the ground, sugar-beets 
made but a poor showing, tho six varieties 
of sorghum did well, some growing to be 
six feet kigh. Barley, also, grew and made 
some beads, tho Japanese buckwheat, hav- 
ing attained a hight of about a foot, burned 
in the sun. 

To farmers who have had fruit trees and 
grapevines greatly injured or entirely kill- 
ed by alkali, the question of remedy is 
naturally a practical one In one vineyard 
in San Diego County, where laud had has 
been planted in vines for five years, all the 
vines in one portion were killed, and the 


surface of the ground had an ashy appear-’ 


ance. However, olives in that section did 
apparently well, and quinces grew luxuri- 
antly in the strongest alkaline spots. 

Gypsum, recommended by Professor Hil- 
gard, of the State University, while expen- 
sive when applied in large quantities such 
as certain alkali land needs, has proven a 
great help in some places. About three 
years ago,some experiments were tried in 
Colusa County, with the result that the 
gypsum was satisfactory in an alkali spot 
set with vines, and that some peach trees 
were helped. One gentleman tried gypsum 
on a large spot of alkali that hehad known 
to be barren for over twenty years, and he, 
after one application of gypsum, . raised 
there three tons of hay per acre. 

Buckwheat is considered a poor crop to 
try on alkali land, even after it has been 
once treated with gypsum. Alkali 1s near 
the surface of the ground, and the roots of 
the buckwheat do not penetrate deep 
enough to avoid theenemy. The roots of 
sorghum, however, go deeper, and descend 
below the alkalistratum. In one experi- 
ment in Southern California, sorghum on 
alkali land grew to be six feet high. 

Professor Hilgard has stated that ‘‘ more 
than half of the alkali land in this State 
that people are afraid to touch requires no 
other remedy than thorough, deep tillage, 
maintained at all times.” 

Itis exceedingly difficult, tho, to deeply 
plow a strongly alkaline spot, and even 
after plowing the soil will, when rain 
comes, become almost as compact as before. 
At the experiment station near Tulare, the 
alkali soil was in the bad places as hard as 
an asphaltum floor, and when an attempt 
was made to plow the under hardpan 
with a two-horse team, the plow broke and 
the hardpan had to be broken with a pick. 
The foreman there took some of the hardest 
alkali lumps and put them into water for 
twenty-four hours, but the lumps did not 
dissolve. Other lumps, treated with gyp- 
sum, went to pieces in a few hours, show- 
ing the efficacy of this land plaster in over- 
coming alkali. At this station the soil of 
a tract in its alkaline state was so bad that 
even sorghum would fail to thrive there. 
Under-drainage is another remedy for very 
bad cases of alkali. 

It has been noticed that a certain section 
of this State, not formerly alkaline, is now 
troubled with this quality. In the Fresno 
plateau between the San Joaquin and Kings 
rivers, there was no appearance of alkali at 
the time of the first settlement of the re- 
gion, some nineteen years ago. Small spots 
of alkali at first appeared, growing larger, 
and then killing vines and trees. The al- 
kali soils of California are known to be 
good soils, if only the alkali can be removed 
or overcome; and it is stated that such 
Spots will not for a long time need fertiliza- 
tion. So the labor of reclamation, if suc- 
cessful, will be repaid by the richness in- 
herent in such spots. Professor Hilgard 
states that the alkali of the spots at the 
Tulare station would be worth about seven 
dollars per ton as a commercial fertilizer, 
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and contains an abundance of almost every 
element of plant food. 

The tule lands of California present a dif- 
ferent problem. These places, reclaimed 
from the waters of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, and surrounded by protect- 
ing levees, have been deprived of their nat- 
ural crop of tule reeds and have been used 
to some extent as vegetable or wheat farms. 
In Humboldt County, too, there are marsh 
meadows south of Eel River, where the tule 
soil contains but little sea salt. Analysis 
of some of this tule soil sent to the State 
University shows the soil’s capability, when 
drained, for yielding good crops of grain or 
hay for several years. A tule ranch in Co- 
lusa County was recently reported as hay- 
ing 320 acres of wheat, expected to yield 
thirty or more sacks to the acre. 

The low price of grain, however, has not 
been particularly encouraging to those who 
might like to raise much grain on these 
lands. Recently the United States’ Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has concluded to try 
its hand at tule farming here, the place be- 
ing on Union Island, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, a portion of tule land that has been 
reclaimed for several years. The Govern- 
ment intends to see if the California tule 
lands can be wade to produce sugar cane. 
This year, cane seed will be planted on about 
two acres, it being proposed to enlarge 
this cane patch to ten acres, and, if the pros- 
pect is satisfactory, the Government think 
of putting up a small sugar mill, in which 
the sugar cane can be crushed and tested. 
Sugar cane has been raised before in the 
California tules, but probably no so thor- 
ough an experiment as this will be of the 
abilities of the tules for becoming sugar- 
cane districts has been made. The United 
States bas had a sugar-cane station in 
Louisiana, and as that station is now to be 
discontinued, it is proposed that the ma- 


chinery that has been in use there should be 
moved to California. Congressman Cam- 
inetti, of this State, thought that the tule 
lands of Californiashould be allowed to try 
the sugar-cane crop, and he secured an ap- 
propriation for trying such an experiment, 
if the Secretary of Agriculture approved of 
the attempt. The reclamation of the tule 
lands has cost so much, the keeping up and 
attending to levees has been so expensive, 
thetule farmers bave so carefully watched 
the fall of even an inch in the Sacramento 
River in time of spreading seepage water, 
and the soil of tule farmers has been proved 
to be so rich, that it would seem advisable 
to discover just what crop will make the 
tule farms yield the greatest returns. 
East OAKLAND, Cal, 
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SULPHUR VS, CATERPILLARS. 


OF all the methods of ridding trees of 
caterpillars this one, told us recently by 
Mr. A. S. Kingsley, of this city, is the most 
prompt and efficient we have heard of. 
Many years ago his father, who lived in 
Switzerland County, was greatly troubled 
with tree caterpillars, which were literally 
devouring both shade and orchard trees. 
They were too numerous to destroy in the 
usual way, and he was hopeless of a remedy 
till he heard of the sulphur cure. Accord- 
ing tothe instructions given him he bored a 
hole three or four inches into a wild cherry 
tree that was fast being defoliated and 
placed in it a stick of brimstone, which he 
pluuged up. perhaps with clay. In three 

ours thereafter the worms began to drop 
from the limbs, and the next morning a 
heap nearly as large as a half-bushel meas- 
ure was swept up from the ground around 
thetree. The apple trees infested were then 
treated in the same manuer and with like 
result. The sulphur taken up in the sap to 
the leaves proved a quick and sure poison 
to the pests.—/ndiana Farmer. 








need a 
wo Baby. ” 





DAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE COWS? 





you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
eer ear at so great a loss? 


upward. Send for new 1894 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 





NEW YORK. 











OME OF eae FIREWORK DISPLAYS 
Manhattan Beachy fram 186i to 1693. 
The Southern Expastiten, Lauisvidde, KY. 





fiontng ef eathett tote lat 
in. XY Harbor 1686 
Celebration of Queans Jubiler;: 
ey “a ares 1667) 
Toronto Exposition 1664 lo date. 


Ph. 


Fireworks Displays. 





below regular prices. 








102° Wituiam StREETS ty 
New York. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT ALL THE 


FIREWORKS 
ILLUMINATIONS 


AT THE 


WORLD’SEAIR 


WERE FURNISHED BY 


PAIN’S 
FIREWORKS CO., 


ny St Bg 102 William St., N. Y. 


Danocraho ~) 
‘nashngaap dao Receiving 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas. 
Ouago (The highest possible award.) 
ee 
yaar anf Pyrotechnists to the CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER 
The California Med-wontery EXPOSITION and spectacles at MANHAT- 
Pe nad 9 TAN BEACH, etc., etc. 


They now offer their unrivalled goods in Assortments of $5.00 and upwards at Wholesale 
Rates. Price Lists Free on application. Send 10 cents for Souvenir Book of Views of World’s Fair 


ee ed 


By mentioning this paper you will be entitled to an Additional Discount of 10 per cent 





(783) 81 





Perfect Cure.» 


“From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from serofulous sores on 
my body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effec t- 
ed a perfect cure.””— Mrs. KATE 


Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








265 and 267 Canal Street, New York. 
(200 Feet East of Broadway.) 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, 


BUSINESS WAGONS, TRUCKS. 
STREET SPRINKLERS, LAWN SPRINKLERS. 


A large and attractive stock of 


BUGGIES and SURREYS, 


Runabouts, Phaetons, Buckboards, 
Depot Wagons. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FANCY DRIVING TRAPS. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Gas been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat; Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains né 
opiam,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. itsoothes 
and heals the Membranecf the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistz 
PRICE 25c ~» 50c., $1 00. 


Or.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 2 





25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS wili be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made snown 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking — Highest 

ef all in leavening strengt td oe United 
Government Re ~—y 

ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, i885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall,.N. Y. 


WEE aT no Pay Fetiont. 














14 Bove our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 


arm sew! peak 
u GSA sect nickel pla rm to light 
and heavy Sexo inden, 8 for 10 
Automatic Bo! 


ments. Bay from oon tory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat Thie Out and send pe — machine or larwe free 
catalogue, testimonials and pses of the World’s Fair. 


F 
OXFORD MFG. GO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 
Are pat up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street) New York: 


House Furnishing, 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass. 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 


Eddy Refrigerators. 
HAMMOCKS, PORTABLE BATHS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


120 and $88 Wont 494 St 
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New York. 













Offer to 
® Ministers 
and Teachers. 


: ing bicycle has become universally 
recognized as a means for the 
@ promotion of health, and among busy 


® prom workers its use is rapidly ex- 
e 
O 


ui +] 
: es Gem" Beds 
Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
Office Desks. Mfrs. 
Dundas aaenicago. 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@) 
@ 
@ 
@) 


@ 
: 





tending. 

Thousands of persons whose habits 
are sedentary, and who are soon to 
begin the long summer vacation, are 
considering the purchase of 


® Columbia Bicycles 


“Every one wants the best, which is 
%) always the cheapest and most enjoy- 

® able; and we have a plan by which we 
hope to assist large numbers of the 
@ above mentioned classes to procure our 
$ syperb machines, and at the same time 
5 promote general cycling interest among 
@ professional people. Send us your 
® name and address, and you will receive 
© by return mail a circular containing 


O 
® our special vacation offer. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 





© 
@ 
(e) 
@) 
@) 
® 
@ 
O 
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Send two 2-cent stamps for catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 








WATER 


“FOR THE 


LAWN, 
HOUSE, 
GARDEN, 
STABLE; 
Can be Coonenioaty Supplied 





The operation of 
theseEnginesissim- 


DE LAMATER-RIDER or them They are per _ 
DE LAMATER-ERICSSON pump “ee 


HOT-AIR Sisiidizs 

PUMPING beaten 
ENCINE 

IN CITY HOMES OR 

COUNTRY SEATS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


Twe DeLAMATER IRON WORKS, 
87 SOUTH FIFTH AVE , 
j iEW YORK" 


Japanese 
Finish 
Prepared Ready for Use. 


This Finish is designed for the interior wood 
work of buildings of all classes, and for this purpose 
possesses qualities superior to any paint or finish. 

Japanese Finish is unequaled for durability and 
beauty as a coating for wood work. 

It will last many times longer than paint, «ill not 
turn yellow, but will retain its freshness of tint for 
years. It produces a smooth, frm and ivory-like sur- 
face. 

Japanese Finish is also designed for coating or 
painting al] kinds of household articles, such as 
tables, chairs, picture frames, etc. 

Send for Sample Card of tints to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 116 High St., Boston 











Ridi 

GINS, 
or in any occupa- 
tion incidental to a 
woman’s life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, com fort, 
grace and health 
are Sen cu - e . by 


‘ Si 
ERRIS Waists. — 

Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp Duckie at hip for hose sup- 

— pe-fastened buttons. 
Cord-ese' button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium. : 

For sale by all Leading Retailers. 
Marshall Field & L& Co. . Chicago, r\ 






















A Practical, Every-day 
k Book 


Contpining over 2,500 
e tested rec’ 320 p 


Bound in cloth. Don’t faites’ get ihe 


‘WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


address 
HE GR ERICANT COMPANY 
Gen Ait ya Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


W.& B.DOUCLAS, 


* MIDD cokn.° nN 








Branch Warehouses 

87 John St., New me York and 

197 Lake St..’ Chi 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


aes 
Garden 
a es, Pump nd 
ene, Street on Washers 


a in 1832 


4 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
ton, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 








Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high grade watches are now selling 
at greatly redu prices. 
Inquire of any Jeweler or of 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St.. Chicago. 


At-s Price sesseneetes 
Remington Bicycles. 











Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
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